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AFGHANISTAN. 


here painful news from Cabul supersedes political specu- 
lation. The question is no longer how to govern 
Afghanistan, but whether it is possible to holdit. Neither 
the Government of India nor the military authorities at 
home seem to have suspected that the army of occupation 
was too weak for the duties which it had to perform. No 
formidable opposition had been offered to the advance of 
the English troops either before the Treaty of Gundamuk 
or on the renewal of the war after the massacre of the 
Envoy. Till within a few days the most vehement op- 
ponents of Lord Lyrron’s policy professed to apprehend 
only comparatively remote dangers. Different warlike 
tribes might, it was said, disturb the communications, 
and wear out the English force by local insurrections. 
It was not suspected that converging columns of well- 
armed troops, forming together a considerable army, 
would venture to march on Cabul and to meet the English 
troops in the field. General Rozerts and his lieutenants 
appear to have displayed great skill and daring, 
and they have been well seconded by officers and men ; but 
from the first they were greatly outnumbered, and the 
Afghan regiments appear to have been well led, and to 
have fought with unusual obstinacy. Some of them are 
armed with rifles which were given by the Indian Govern- 
ment to SHere Aut; but it would seem that they have 
little or no artillery. It is impossible not to recognize the 
greatness of the success which they have thus far achieved. 
After clearing in a two days’ combat the heights south of 
the Bala Hissar, Sir Freperick Roperrs has found it 
necessary to retreat from the position, to evacuate the 
city, and to stand on the defensive in his cantonments 
north of Cabul, where it may be hoped that he has 
sufficient stores for a prolonged siege. The reinforce- 
ments which he has summoned from Gundamuk and 
Jellalabad cannot move in any considerable strength, 
until they are themselves relieved by reinforcements 
from more distant points. Any relieving force will have 
to fight its way to the Shirpur camp, which is separated 
by the city and by the enemy’s positions from the 
Peshawur road. 

It is but too certain that, as the news spreads through 
Afghanistan, the numbers of the insurgents will be inde- 
finitely increased. The population of Cabul has by this 
time joined the troops from Kohistan and from Ghuznee ; 
and more distant tribes will rise when they hear of the 
check inflicted on the foreign enemy. It is absurd to com- 
ox of the alleged fanaticism of the Mollahs who may 

ave urged their countrymen to revolt. There is no moral 
guilt in urging resistance to an invader of alien race and 
religion. On the English side the war had a political 
justification, though perhaps the magnitude and difficulty 
of the enterprise may have been insufficiently appreciated ; 
but there are contests in which both belligerents may, 
from their several points of view, be in the right. If 
it is true that proofs of Russian intrigues with SuErE 


Att have been discovered at Cabul, it will probably be , 


expedient to suppress documents, the publication of which 
might cause a useless quarrel. The Afghan leaders in 
the war which has suddenly broken out have probably 
nothing to do with Russian intrigues. The national 
desire for independence and revenge fully accounts for 


Indian Government is concerned, not to prove that the 
insurgents are in the wrong, but that, notwithstanding 
their numbers and their success, they are not strong 
enough to accomplish their purpose. Lord Lyrroy asserts 
that the force within reach is sufficient to ensure the 
safety of the army now entrenched at Shirpur. Pro- 
bably the statement may be true, as it is in any case 
politic. There is ample reason for reposing confidence in 
the commanders of the different bodies of troops. All of 
them have in the course of the campaign exhibited activity, 
bravery, and thorough knowledge of the kind of warfare 
in which they are engaged. The troops appear to be in 
good condition, and it would seem that in the army of 
Cabul even the native troops have not yet suffered mate- 
rially from the inclemency of the climate. 

Reports of the state of Candahar will be anxiously 
expected. Up to the present time Sir DoyaLp Srewarr 
has maintained friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
and with the native Governor of the city. It has 
been often asserted that the people of Candahar dis- 
like the Barukzye family and its clansmen at Cabul. 
They have even been supposed to show their intelligence b 
approving of the scheme of a railway to Candahar whic 
would largely increase their property, although it is 
primarily designed for military purposes. Little alarm 
seems to have been felt when it was rumoured that Arus 
Kuan was advancing from Herat at the head of a con- 
siderable army. It was said that the villages on the way 
refused to supply him with provisions, and sanguine poli- 
ticians asserted that his army wou!d disband as soon as it 
had marched a certain distance from Herat. The friendship 
and enmity of civilized, and still more of partially civilized, 
communities depends largely on good or ill fortune. The 
public opinion and feeling of Candahar may be greatly 
affected by the news from Cabul; and the rulers of Herat 
will know that General Roserts is not in a condition to 
send assistance to General Stewart. Conversely, it will be 
impossible to detach troops from Candahar to the relief of 
Cabul. It is not known whether the force which is sta- 
tioned at Candahar has sufficient stores to enable it to 
hold its ground in the not improbable contingency of an 
interruption of the communications. The events which 
have occurred at Cabul were certainly not foreseen either 
by the Indian Government or by the general in command ; 
but the positions of the army which occupies different 
points in Afghanistan must have been selected with a view 
to the possibility that each separate body might for a time 
be required to provide for its own safety. Sir Donatp 
Srewart’s force, estimated at 7,000 or 8,000 men, ought at 
least to be strong enough to repel attack. 

It will be desirable to meet a general and reason- 
able demand by publishing fuller accounts of the 
events of the war. The ViceRoy’s concise mes- 
sages sometimes suggest a suspicion that painful 
or alarming reports have been suppressed. The re- 
strictions imposed on Correspondents can only have 
been justified by a fear that they might publish informa- 
tion which would be useful to the enemy. The official 
accounts are properly silent as to military and political 
secrets; but there is no reason why they should not 
gratify legitimate curiosity. It is not a little remarkable 
that telegraphic messages should have been received after 
the evacuation by the English army of the city and of the 


their vigorous hostility. Complaints of their conduct, | road leading to Peshawur. Henceforth there is reason 


even if they were just, would be utterly idle. 


The! to fear that communication will be stopped, except by 
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means of confidential native agents and messengers. If it 
is true that Sir F. Ropers has provisions for several months, 
no farther anxiety need be felt for the safety of his army 
than that which recognizes the possibility of unforeseen 
events. The great surprise of last week disconrages 
confident prophecies. The severity of the climate in the 
dead of winter, while it may try the constitutions of the 
Indian soldiers, will perhaps not be an unmixed dis- 
advantage. If the army which surrounds the cantonments 
really numbers thirty thousand men, so large a force will 
require the provision of corresponding stores. The leaders 
may perhaps find shelter for the troops not actually 
blockading the camp in the Bala Hissar or in other parts 
of Cabul, but they have probably no military chest ; and 
iif they expect to obtain food and other necessaries without 
payment, any concert which they may have established 
with the population of Cabul will come to a speedy end. It 
is not impossible that some of the contingents of the great 
army which has been assembled may return home when 
they find that the campaign is likely to be pro- 
longed. Much will depend on the political skill 
of Manomep Jay, who evidently possesses high military 
qualities. Although until within a few days his name was 
unknown in England, and perhaps in India, he has per- 
formed greater feats than any other Afghan chief. The season 
is now at its worst; and with lengthening days the spirits 
of the besieged troops, and the hopes of those who are 
preparing to relieve them, will rise. ‘If Sir F. Rosrrrs can 
maintain himself for three months, the principal danger 
will have passed. His confident expectation of recovering 
control of the population probably refers to the spring, 
when all the passes will be open. It is not wholly im- 
possible that, after a short acquaintance with Manomep Jan 
and his army, the people of Cabul may be more ready than 
before to acquiesce in the supremacy of a Government 
which pays for what it takes. 


THE WADDINGTON MINISTRY AND THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


_—_ in France are rapidly approaching a point 


towards which it was, from the first, plain that they 


would tend. Mr. Bricuy’s parable of the two men 
agreeing to go together as far as Hounslow, though only 
one of them meant to stop short of Windsor, has been put 
into action. The moderate and the advanced Republicans 
have travelled a certain distance in company, and now the 
moderate section would like to end the journey, while the 
advanced section would like to carry it further. Here, 
unfortunately, the illustration halts. The man who meant 
to stop at Hounslow had but to get out of the coach, pay 
his share of the hire, and leave his companion to go 
where he liked. The moderate Republicans are not so 
happily situated. They and the advanced Republicans 
are alike bound to remain in the coach, and the question 
to be decided is what is to become of the coach itself. 
The advanced Republicans are determined that it shall 
goon. The moderate Republicans would like it to remain 
where itis. In this conflict of wills the victory naturally 
remains with the stronger. Resolution to move is usu- 
ally very much more than a match for a wish to be 
allowed to stand still. The Wappinctoy Ministry seems 
to have almost reached its end. It has passed from timid 
Conservatism to equally timid Radicalism ; it has already 
shed its Keeper of the Seals; and it seems now under- 
stood that the new year is to see a new Prime Minister. 
The Cabinet will go to its grave without a single regret, 
except such as may be felt by the Ministers who are 
crowded out in the process of reconstruction. Even these 
emotions will probably be of a mild order, for the retiring 
Ministers, belonging as they will to the mere Conservative 
section of the Cabinet, must have felt all along that they 
were simply injuring the interests they desired to serve. 
It is natural enough that the advanced Republicans 
should be as impracticable as they have lately been. Their 
compromise with the moderate Republicans was nothing 
but a postponement of the issue which divided them. 
Each party saw that, by putting aside differences, they 
could greatly further the establishment of the Republic. 
Each party thought that by the time the Republic had 
been founded, they wonld approach the settlement of 
differences with an increased advantage. It was not 
to be expected that politicians of the school of M. 
Cuimenceau would rest content with the existing Re- 
public a moment longer than they were compelled so to 


rest. They are men of ideas, and they value political 
systems chiefly as instruments of carrying out their ideas. 
The antagonism between them and their nominal allies 
was very clearly marked in M. CLémenceav’s speech on the 
amuesty question last Tuesday. Nothing could be more 
contemptuous than the manner in which he challenged 
Ministers to show that they were in any way different 
from the Ministers of a constitutional king. To a moderate 
Republican this identity would seem the best compliment 
that could be paid to the Cabinet. He wonld hold that 
a Republic is, in fact, a Constitutional Monarchy with an 
elective instead of an hereditary chief; that a French 
Cabinet stands in the same relation towards the President in 
which a Belgian Cabinet stands towards the sovereign ; and 
that in their constitutional character there is not, and 
ought not to be, any distinction between the two bodies. 
This is not all M. Cifémenceav’s view of the situation. 
He judges Republican Ministers by their works, and the 
good work that he most values is a hearty proscription of 
their adversaries. In M. opinion the present 
Cabinet does not know an adversary when it seeshim. It 
banishes the wrong men and amnesties the wrong men. 
The Commune at least fought for a Republic, but there 
are Communists still undergoing punishment. The Princes 
of ORLEANS are the descendants and representatives of a 
Monarchy, yet they hold high offices in the State. M. 
CLémenceau evidently thinks that the Duke D’Avumate is 
a worse criminal than the two enthusiastic gentlemen 
who executed judgment on the hostages. They were to 
blame, no doubt; every one who does not temper his zeal 
with discretion is to blame. But their hearts were in the 
right place, and though it is a pity that the hostages 
were killed, it is some consolation to remember that an 
Archbishop was among those who died. 


The Municipality of Paris is of course of one mind with 
M. Crémenceav. The law requires them to maintain the 
fabrics belonging to religious bodies recognized by the State 
which have no other resources. On Wednesday the 
Council had before it the annual vote for this purpose, 
estimated at twelve million francs. A Municipal 
Council, as the Prefect of the Seine pointed out in the 
course of the discussion, has no power to over-ride the 
law. But the next best thing to over-riding the law is to 
proclaim that you would over-ride it if you could. In order 
to enjoy this gratification the Council rejected the vote. 
The member who moved its rejection seems to have been 
peculiarly thorough in his treatment of the subject. He 
would have nothing to do with nice distinctions between 
clericalism and religion—they are synonymous terms. The 
object of withdrawing municipal support from Churches of all 
kinds, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, was to abolishreligion, 
and thus to resume the beneficent work which the Ther- 
midor reaction had interrupted. To hear the fate of 
RopesPierRE publicly mourned over, and the end of the 
Reign of Terror stigmatized as a reactionary movement, 
will be an uncomfortable surprise to nervous Frenchmen. 
The division on this motion is even more remarkable than 
the speeches made in support of it. Thirty-two votes 
were given for the rejection of the estimate, five were given 
against it, and there were fifteen abstentions. That 
thirty-two members of the Paris Municipal Council 
should have been found to vote for anything which seemed 
to bring back the genuine revolutionary period only con- 
firms the reputation which the Council hasalwaysborne. But 
that fifteen members should have been found to stand neutral 
in such a controversy is unpleasantly significant. It shows 
how worthless the so-called Conservatism of Paris is. 
These fifteen members were plainly not extreme Republi- 
cans, or they would have supported the motion. Left to 
themselves, they would doubtless have preferred that the 
motion should be rejected. But they had no desire that 
it should be rejected by their means, since this might 
mark them out for the hostility of their extreme consti- 
tuents. So faras these men are a type of their class in 
Paris, it is evident that, ifthe Commune were again to be 
set up in Paris, the Government would have to depend 
exclusively on the army for putting it down. No man 
suffers more than the Paris tradesman by any interruption 
of order; but no man is less willing to make any sacrifices 
forthe maintenanceof order. If these fifteen members, mostly, 
it may be supposed, Republicans of a more or less moderate 
kind, had all voted according to their convictions, there would 
have been a respectable minority against the motion, and 
the effect which the division is calculated to have upon 
the country would have been proportionately lessened. 
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As itis, it will go forth to France that the municipality of 
the capital, by 32 votes to 5, has declared itself in favour 
of a renewed, Reign of Terror. This isa small thing in 
itself, for no one pays much attention to the proceedings 
of the Paris Council; but it is an addition, however 
trifling, to the difficulties which the Conservative Repub- 
licans are storing up for themselves in the future. 

The one thing which can be set down to the credit of 
the WappIncToN Ministry in these last days of its existence 
is the vigorous speech which M. Le Royer made against the 
motion for a plenary amnesty. But a Minister who only 
holds office till his successor is appointed can do but little 
good to the Cabinet to which he has all but bid good-bye. 
If all the Ministers had been men of as much resolution 
as M. rez Royse, things might have gone differently. That 
the Cabinet could have remained in power is scarcely 
possible, considering the composition of the present 
Chamber. But it would at least have fallen with dignity, 
and with some hope of a resurrection. 


MR. BRIGHT ON AMERICA. 


A SPEECH by Mr. Bricur on Free-trade and on the 
surpassing excellence of a nation which repudiates 
Free-trade affords a welcome relief from monotonous de- 
clamations on the crimes of the Government. It is true 
that nearly all his eulogies of the United States were in- 


tended to suggest censure of English political institutions. 


Even the acreage or mileage of America was invidiously 
contrasted with the unfortunately narrow extent of the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, any other topic of dis- 
course is preferable to the Eastern question or the Afghan 
war. The special occasion of the Rochdale speech was 
the return from an American visit of Mr. Porrer, mem- 
ber for the borough. He had been charged, as might be 
expected, with complimentary messages to Mr. Bricut, 
who had also not long since received from the PresipEeNt 
a courteous invitation to visit him at Washington. 
With a simple astonishment which could scarcely have 
been expected from a veteran student of litera- 
ture, Mr. Bricur quoted to his audience the well- 
known passages of various poets who had guessed 
that lands might possibly be found to the west 
of those which were known to the ancient world. The 
prophecies of Seneca and Perrarcu prepared the way for 
the proposition that the discovery of America by 
CoumBus was the greatest event in the history of the 
world. There is indeed not much to be said of that part 
of the continent which is inhabited by a partly Spanish 
population of Indians; but Northern America is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest countries, and probably the 
most prosperous country, in the world. As far as CoLuMsBUs 
is entitled to the credit of having made the United States 
possible, the achievement is greater than the donation of 
a world to Castile and Leon which is recorded on his 
tombstone in the Cathedral of Seville. One element of 
the greatness of the American Union, and that which 
most strongly impresses Mr. Bricur’s imagination, is 
its undoubted bigness. He says that the country 
contains three millions of square miles, of which a 
large portion is fertile; that it is so many times as 
big as Germany, so many times as big as France, and 
twenty-three times as big as Great Britain and Ireland. 
Several single States are two or three times as large as the 
United Kingdom, and innumerable bales of cotton, which 
cannot be grown at all in England, are produced, or may 
be produced, in Texas and other Southern States. Only 
Mr. Brigut’s preference for American institutions can 
account for the delight with which he dwells on the mag- 
nitude of such wildernesses as Dakota and Colorado. An 
eminent American lately declared that he wished for no 
war but ame with Mexico, of which the object should be to 
compel the en to take back a large part of the countr. 
which was pie. by the United States forty years Aten 
The possession of an unlimited extent of good land is 
undoubtedly advantageous, and it is not always easy to 
distinguish between merit and good fortune; but the 
Americans deserve the credit of having devised an elastic 
Constitution which enables the Republic to extend itself 
Without violence or innovation as soon as its vacant terri- 
tories are occupied and cultivated. No other colonial 
system can pretend to equal success; but it is solely 
owing to geo ical causes that Canada and Australia 
are not united to as California forms a part of the 


Federal Republic. Ifan admirer of Alpine scenery were, 
in a speech about Switzerland, to boast that the mountains 
of the Oberland are three times as high as Ben Nevis and 
four times as high as Snowdon, it would be equally diffi- 
cult to contradict him and to understand the purpose of 
his declamation. It is probable, as Mr. Bricur says, 
that many persons now alive will be contemporary with 
an American population of a hundred millions. The in- 
ferences to be drawn from the conjecture or calculation 
appear not to be complicated or instructive. The sta- 
tistics which might be quoted in proof of the greatness 
of England would be the more, impressive because they 
would apply to one twenty-third part of the area of the 
United States. The small kingdom which Americans are 
invited to ridicule has double the commercial marine of the 
United States, and it has a larger foreign trade. Its Go- 
vernment rules nearly two hundred millions of Indians; 
it exercises either control or an honorary sovereignty over 
colonies three times as extensive as the United States; 
and, above all, it may at least divide with Cotumsus the 
merit of having founded the great Republic. Boasts of 
this kind are as useless as they are stale; but they are 
quite as valuable as corresponding expositions of the size 
of California or Texas. 

The great extent of the United States in part explains 
and renders tolerable the tariff which eve:: Mr. Porrer and 
Mr. Bricur condemn as monstrous. There is absolute 
Free-trade within the limits of the Union ; and the country 
is so large that it can the better afford to dispense with 
cheap foreign imports. If Canada were to join the Union, 
the Northern Customs frontier would be indirectly 
abolished, to the unqualified satisfaction of a community 
which might, without any annexation, accomplish the same 
object by a few months’ amicable negotiation. The same 
inconsistency affects the policy of Russia, which, not- 
withstanding the vast extent of the Empire, is always 
scheming to include new regions within its commercial 
frontier. Mr. Bricur proves with superfluous clearness 
of demonstration that high duties are nevertheless 
injurious to the Americans in general. Exported corn has 
to pay double freight because ships can find no cargoes on 
the return; and generally the Western farmers are com- 
pelled to sell in the cheapest market and to buy in the 
dearest. Nevertheless there is no early prospect of a 
change; for those who are interested in the maintenance of 
Protection have fallacies at their command. which are 
quite plausible enough to delude a superficially educated 
community. Those who are curious in such unprofitable 
studies may find the protectionist theories of America 
fully represented by the Times’ Correspondent at Phila- 
delphia, who often boasts that money is kept at home 
which might, under a system of Free-trade, be squandered 
in paying for imported commodities. The good-humoured 
tolerance with which Mr. Bricut exposes the errors of 
American economy contrasts strongly with his bitter anti- 
pathy to the landowners whom after three-and-forty years 
he has not forgiven, and generally to all domestic political 
opponents. 

One episode of Mr. Bricur’s speech is novel and almost 
alarming. Throughout his long career he has, while he 
denounced the Church and the aristocracy, always ex- 
pressed loyalty to the Crown. At Rochdale for the first 
time he appeared to hint at the superiority of a Republic to 
a Monarchy. Referring to a statement of Mr. Porrer’s that 
he had only seen four drunken men in America, Mr. Bricut 
gratuitously added that he had not seen even one Emperor, 
or King, or Queen, or Imperial or Royal Princes or Prin- 
cesses. As there has never been a question of monarchy or 
royalty in the United States, the sneer evidently refers to 
England. .Mr. Brieur pointed his remark by adding that 
France also was a Republic, though he did not think it 
necessary to dilate on the stability of the novel fabric. He 
would perhaps have liked to add that Mr. Porrer had 
never seen an American bishop; but, as he may perhaps 
have met with such a dignitary, Mr. Bricur could only 
say that he had not seen a bishop in the Senate. Some 
years ago an American bishop might have been seen com- 
manding an army with the rank of Lieutenant-General ; 
and in their proper capacity Roman Catholic prelates 
sometimes exercise much influence in municipal affairs. 
It is, however, not worth while to dwell on a remark 
which was intended only to express Mr. Bricnr’s 
hatred of the Church of England. He was better employed 
while he confined himself to praise of the United States. 
The Americans had admirably accumulated an enormous 
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debt ; and they had more admirably paid off a considerable 
part of it. r. Bric? was not concerned to observe that 
they had adopted on a gigantic scale the policy which 
Mr. Gtapstone denounces as criminal when it is 
practised by Sir Starrorp Norrucore. The first financial 
measure passed by Congress after the outbreak of the war 
was @ protective tariff, which had up to that time been 
successfully opposed by the representatives of the South. 
The only inference which impartial observers draw from 
occasional American mistakes is that even Republics are 
not morally and politically infallible. 


RUSSIAN CONSPIRACIES. 


x ee is reason to hope that the rumonrs of another 
conspiracy against the Emperor of Russta may be 
unfounded, but there is no doubt that extraordinary pre- 
cautions have been properly taken. The audacity of the 
document which purports to be a proclamation by a secret 
society is more alarming than the threats which it con- 
tains; for it must be easier to discover a revolutionary 
printing-press: than to guard against the designs of 
criminals who may be willing to sacrifice their own lives. 
The position of the Emperor commands universal sym- 
pathy, but comments on the Moscow plot and on the 
designs of the Nihilists are soon exhausted. No punish- 
ment can be too severe for murderers who may be dis- 
covered, and the general community must submit to 
the inconvenience arising from measures of policy which 
may be found indispensable. It is unjust and un- 
generous to taunt the Russian Government with the 
discontent exhibited by wild fanatics. Corruption and 
misgovernment undoubtedly exist m Russia; but the 
mine under the railway at Moscow was not exca- 
vated by peaceable subjects driven by tyranny into 
the exasperation of despair. The Nihilists and their 
teachers would be as hostile to the best of constitutional 
monarchies or to a moderate republic as to the absolute 
rule of the Emperor. The insolent demand of the con- 
spirators for the immediate transfer of supreme power to 
an Assembly elected by universal suffrage has not even 
the merit of sincerity. Like the French Communists, 
whose doctrines are in some respects less extravagant than 
their own, the Nihilists deny the right of society to control 
by means of any political organization universal license and 
anarchy. They would perhaps accept as an instalment of 
their demands a constituent Assembly, but only as a sub- 
stitute for an existing Government, and a probable step 
towards the dissolution of society. Universal suffrage 
in Russia would not improbably result in a vote of 
confidence in the Emprror, and in the renewal with 
popular sanction of the prerogative which he now claims 
by hereditary right. The anarchists would not allow 
the vote of any Assembly to interfere with the pro- 
secution of their murderous schemes. As_ perpetual 
enemies of order who can scarcely hope to establish 
their own supremacy; the Nihilists have an interest in 
maintaining absolute monarchy. It is more possible to 
murder or to terrify an Emperor than a Parliament, or 
even than a Cabinet. Nearly all the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe have within two or three years been attacked 
by assassins, while Ministers, with the exception of 
Prince Bismarck, who is in some sense the representative 
of the German Emperor, have scarcely been threatened. A 
Minister of another State, and of lower political position, 
who was supposed to entertain nervous anxiety for his 
personal safety, had to reassure himself by the remark of 
a contemporary statesman that an attempt on his life 
would make assassination ridiculous. ° 

There is some reason to fear that the Russian Govern- 
ment may at any time seek a diversion from internal 
dangers in aggressive enterprises. It is not, indeed, to be 
supposed that such a device would be formally suggested 
by the Emprror’s advisers or approved by himself; but the 
temptation of —e enterprise would perhaps be 
strengthened by the hope of gratifying national vanity. 
At present there is no opening for conquest in Europe ; 
and the Russian press has been instructed to discontinue 
useless complaints of the unfriendly conduct of Germany 
and Austria. A policy of war and of intrigue must be 
pursued, if at all, in Asiatic Turkey or in Central Asia, 
with the drawback of increased expenditure of money and 
of life to be set against the popularity which might pos- 


sibly result from success. At most an aggressive foreign 


policy could only serve as a palliative of disaffection. It 
is not even known whether the Nihilists interest them- 
selves in the aggrandizement of the Empire. Their 
late activity has immediately followed the completion of 
a victorious campaign. It is said that the existing dis- 
content has been largely felt among returned soldiers who 
had suffered through the incapacity or corrupt practices 
of officers ; but it is difficult to test the accuracy of state- 
ments which are probably conjectural. In the class from 
which private soldiers are drawn public opiuion is slowly 
formed ; and itis not even known whether the peasantry 
are to any considerable extent tainted with the doctrines 
of the Nihilists. The conspirators who have from time to 
time been convicted are educated men, and students in 
the Universities appear, as in some other Continental 
countries, to be prone to revolutionary heresies. Dis- 
affected peasants are probably more hostile to the larger 
landowners than to the Emperor, and any political changes 
which they would favour might probably not lead in the 
direction of personal freedom. 

The successful efforts of the Emreror and his predeces- 
sors to reduce all ranks to a level below themselves 
greatly aggravate the present complications. The aris- 
tocracy have been carefully excluded from influence, 
and the middle class has never acquired importance or 
cohesion. The emancipation of the serfs, in itself a laud- 
able measure, deprived the nobles of the local power 
which afforded some compensation for political insigni- 
ficance. It is believed that they are generally discontented, 
although they farnish few recruits to the revolutionary 
organization. There is no reason to believe the statement 
of Hungarian or Austrian journals that either the nobles 
or the officers of the army have asked for a representative 
Constitution. They might perhaps be conciliated by a 
share in the government under some kind of constitu- 
tional system ; but they would be obnoxious to the revo- 
lutionary faction, and the peasants might easily be 
induced to regard them as usurpers of the sacred rights 
of the Emperor. It is doubtful whether it is in the 
power of the Government to make concessions, except 
in the unpretending form of administrative improve- 
ments. In this respect much has already been done, 
for the tribunals are less corrupt than in the days of 
Nicuotas, and the arbitrary powers of the police have 
been restricted, except in times when, as at present, 
military law prevails over a great part of the Empire. A 
still more beneficial change seems likely to resalt from 
emancipation in the gradual disruption of the barbarous or 
obsolete organization of the communes. Although despotic 
power is still exercised in many instances by the village 
councils, the members of the communes are beginning to 
assert their liberty, and property tends to pass into the 
hands of private persons. The abolition of a system which 
corresponds with the ideal aspirations of Western Social- 
ists is the first condition of civilization ; but only a remote 
generation of Russian peasants will be qualified to take 
part in political government. If it were probable that 
the communes would transform themselves into civilized 
municipalities, materials for a representative government 
might hereafter be found. Parliamentary institutions are 
difficult to establish where universal suffrage is unavoid- 
able. There could be no property qualification in Russia, 
because it would be impossible to exclude the mass of the 
community from the franchise. It is doubtful whether 
the peasantry of a district would elect a neighbouring 
noble, and they could find no other fit representative. 

There is no use in arguing with assassins who are 
perhaps as much actuated by vague revenge and hatred 
as by definite political designs. There have been many 
instances in which regicides might reasonably expect to 
accomplish definite objects. The conspirators who killed 
Jutius Ca#sar had not anticipated the succession of 
Avcustus when they hoped to restore the Republic. 
The murders of Henry III. and Henry IV. of France, 
and of Witiiam of Orance, relieved the Church from 
the presence of formidable enemies; and in recent 
times Orsini calculated with justice on the liberation of 
Italy as a consequence of his attack on Naporzon III. 
The only consequence of the murder of A.gexanper II., 
beyond the alarm and confusion which might be caused 
at the moment, would be the accession of hisson. The 
scandalous reports of dissensions between the EmMPERor and 
the CzarewitcH are probably inferences drawn by the 
Nihilists from the well-known differences of opinion 
between father and son. The Czarewitcu, when he suc- 
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ceeds to the throne, will also inherit the insoluble dilemmas 
which perplex the Emperor. It is even possible that a re- 
action of feeling might be caused which would discourage 
the Nihilists themselves. The establishment of martial 
law must render their occupation more dangerous, and the 
general annoyance which it must cause will be justly 
attributed rather to the conspirators than to the Govern- 
ment which acts in self-defence. It is, after all, possible 
that the recent crimes have been devised and committed 
by a comparatively small number of resolute fanatics. The 
charges of cruelty which are urged against the Emprror 
in the anonymous proclamation can scarcely represent the 
real motives of the conspirators. A few executions have 
been @ natural and legitimate consequence of several 
murderous plots, of which one or two have been suc- 
cessful. Sentences of imprisonment and transportation to 
Siberia are too familiar to Russians to excite general 
indignation or interest. But for the plots and menaces of 
the Nihilists, no unusual severity would have been exer- 
cised. The affected offer to the Emperor of an alterngtive 
course by which he may escape his threatened fate is 
apparently an ostensible condescension to human feeling 
and ordinary morality. The demand for a sovereign 
Assembly can scarcely express the wish or opinion of any 
section of Russian society. A relaxation of the oppressive 
conscription would be much more acceptable, and it 
might be even more possibly attainable. Foreign ob- 
servers can do nothing to mitigate the evils or dangers 
from which Russia and its Government at present suffer ; 
but they may advantageously abstain from the irritating 
suggestion of remedies which would be neither practicable 
nor efficient. Itis difficult to say what the Empire re- 
quires. Its need is certainly not a Constitution founded 
on universal suffrage. 


M. DE LAVELEYE ON CATHOLICISM IN 
BELGIUM. 


M EMILE DE LAVELEYE has favoured the 
e English public with a concise explanation of the 
continuous ecclesiastical strife in which the Belgian people 
delight to live. He admits that it is strange that religious 
discussions should be more venomous in Belgium than in 
any other European country ; in theory the several pro- 
vinces of Church and State are very sharply marked off 
from one another. In practice they are continually over- 
lapping, with great resultant friction. Of course, in M. 
pE LaveLEyYe’s opinion, the fault is all on the side of the 
Church. She has not been content to live and let live. 
The Church cursed the Belgian Constitution in the cradle, 
and she has repeated the ceremony at every convenient 
opportunity since. In 1815 the bishops condemned the 
liberties granted to the kingdom of the Netherlands. In 
1830 Grecory XVI. condemned the liberties secured to 
the kingdom of Belgium. In 1875 Pius LX. condemned 
in a general way all the liberties which he was accus- 
tomed to call revolutionary. M. pr Lavereye makes no 
mention of Leo XIII., though he has spoken of the 
Belgian Constitution with more politeness than either of 
his immediate predecessors thought fit to show to it. We 
do not propose, however, to be guilty of the crime of 
setting Pope against Pope. M. pr LAveere’s own state- 
ment supplies ample matter for criticism, without subject- 
ing it to any correction derived from later authorities. If 
he had contented himself with simply enumerating the 
occasions on which the Belgian Church had used hard 
words against the Belgian State, it might have been sup- 
posed either that, for some reason or other, Belgium oc- 
cupied an exceptional ecclesiastical position, or that Grecory 
XVI. and Pivs IX. were quite exceptional Popes. But M. pr 
LavELeyYE has no notion of proving only as much as his case 
requires. Heis bent upon proving a great deal more, and, 
as usually happens under these circumstances, he ends by 
ving too much. In the first place, he concedes to the 
opes that they did but give expression to the invariable 
teaching of the Catholic Church, and he instances Bossvet 
in proof of this, of whom he very justly remarks that he cer- 
tainly was notan Ultramontane. If Bossvet could maintain 
that princes may lawfully compel heretics to conform to the 
Catholic Church, it is not likely that Pius IX. would 


have been condemned by the Catholic Church are 


not peculiar to Belgium. They are borrowed from 
the Constitutions of England and the United States. 
In fact, it is their Protestant origin that is the 
secret of the Papal dislike to them. M. pe Lavetere, 
having gone so far, might have gone a little further. If 
the Belgian Constitution is metely the English and 
American Constitutions over again, how is it that the State 
and the Roman Catholic Church rub on fairly well in 
England and the United States, and only come to blows 
in Belgium? M. pe Lave.ere’s parallel certainly suggests 
this question ; but makes no attempt to answer it. His 
reference to Bossvet is only pertinent to his argument if 
the Church of which Bossvrt was one of the chief glories 
is everywhere in active antagonism to modern liberties. 
Yet M. pe Lavetrye himself mentions two countries in 
which the Roman Catholic Church accepts these liberties 
with a very good grace, and proves her appreciation of 
them by turning them to considerable account. 


The explanation is not far to seek, and the reference to 
BossvEt suggests where to look for it. M. pe Lavetrye 
is evidently of opinion that it is impossible for a State 
founded on modern principles to live on comfortable terms 
with a Church which holds that princes may lawfully 
compel heretics to conform to the Catholic Church. It 
will be observed that this quotation from Bossver does not 
say that princes are bound to compel heretics to conform 
to the Catholic Church; it only says that they may do so. 
No doubt, if M. pp Lavetrye had lived before the Revola- 
tion, he might justly have felt uncomfortable at the preach- 
ing of this doctrine. In those days Catholic sovereigns did 
sometimes take it into their heads to persecute their here- 
tical subjects; and the belief that they were doing w service 
to the Church as well as to their own authority may ecca- 
sionally have operated as an additional inducement in this 
direction. But what is there in this doctrine to make M. pr 
LAVELEYE uneasy, living when he does? Neither the first 
nor the second Leopotp has shown any disposition to 
act on the permission which Bossver kindly gives them. 
Indeed, so far as there is any present disposition to perse- 
cution in Europe, it is rather of a retaliatory kind, and 
Roman Catholics play a passive, not an active, part in it. 
Prince Bismarck is probably of opinion that he may law- 
fully compel Prussian subjects to conform to anything he 
likes. Even if Bossver’s proposition be accepted, it does 
not follow, because princes may lawfully compel their sub- 
jects to conform to the Catholic Church, that this com- 
pulsion is lawful under all circumstances. If Bossver 
were now alive, he would no doubt hold that in coun- 
tries like France and Belgium princes may not law- 
fully compel their subjects to conform to the Catholic 
Church. But this would not content Liberals of the 
school of M. pp Lavetrye. They have no notion of build- 
ing a bridge for a retreating enemy; their pleasure is to 
destroy any bridge that may accidentally have been left 
standing. It is not enough that the Church disapproves 
of persecution under present circumstances, and that there 
is not the faintest probability that the circumstances under 
which she has heretofore approved of it will ever return ; 
she must disapprove of it retrospectively and as an ab- 
stract thesis. Probably, if she did so, M. pg Lavetzrz 
would argue that in face of history such a disavowal was 
obviously insincere. 


Continental Liberals seem still in that curious stage 
of thought which is represented in England by certain 
obscure associations which have consistently protested 
against the removal of every Roman Catholic disabi- 
lity on the plea that, if Roman Catholics regained abso- 
lute power, they would persecute Protestants. Among 
us this argument usually veils a conviction that to treat 
Roman Catholics like other people is to incur the 
curses pronounced in the Apoceltpee on those who have 
to do with the mystical Beast. Those who use it know 
that it is no longer of any avail to approach the ordinary 
Englishman from this side, and they therefore try to work 
on his fears. Why M. pe Lavetere should condescend to 
similar reasoning it is hard to say. Let it be granted that 
Bossvsr said, not merely that princes may compel their 
subjects to conform to the Catholic Church, but that they are 
bound to do so; is a state of things in which this doctrine 
will be put in practice brought any nearer on that account ? 
Before the principle can be applied the Church must 
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could ensure the return of this latter condition in | of a much more precise character. It was that, as soon 
Europe, it would be the policy which Continental Liberals | as a manufacture of any article was set up in any part of 


are disposed to adopt. In Belgium, for example, the 
problem being how to make Belgian Catholics con- 
tented subjects under the present Liberal Constitution, it 


the United States, it should be at once protected by a 
prohibitive import duty of so much per cent. The exist- 
ing tariff of the United States aims at this ideal in a 


might have beeu thought that the obvious way to solve it | more or less incomplete and hesitating manner ; the Vic- 


was to make their position under this Constitution as | 

ecable as possible. Men learn to concede liberty to | 
dthers by finding the advantage of it in their own persons. 
Most of us, perhaps, would like to restrain other people if 
we did not know that other people would equally like to 
restrain us. The Belgian Liberals are always striving to 
convince their Catholic fellow-subjects that they would 
make their lives uncomfortable if they had the power. It 
is quite true that Belgian Catholics do not draw the 
proper moral from this fact. They do not see that what 
prevents the Belgian Liberals from making their lives 
uncomfortable is the really Liberal element in the Bel- 
gian Constitution, and that their wisest course would 
be to defend, and if possible enlarge, that Liberal element. 
Instead of this, they play directly into their enemy’s hands 

abusing the Constitution en bloc. They draw no 
distinction between the liberal provisions by which they 
profit and the illiberal provisions which make for | 
their disadvantage. They confound the Constitution and | 
its authors in a common condemnation, and thus enable the 
Liberals to assert that they are bad subjects, and that 
their real desire is to overthrow the Constitution under 
which Belgium has grown and prospered for fifty years. 
So long, however, as men of the mark of M. pr Laveteye | 
are so strangely blind to the trae method of reconciling | 
Catholics to modern ideas, it is little wonder that Catholics | 
themselves should think that between these ideas and their | 
own there is a hopeless antagonism. 


THE PARADISE OF PROTECTION. 


Mr. Dopsow addressed the Lewes farmers last 
Tuesday, he indulged in a flight of fancy rather | 
more picturesque than is usual with Chairmen or ex- 
Chairmen of Committees. ‘‘ There were people,” he said, 
“in high stations who professed to have legitimately 
“ wedded Free-trade, but who in evil moments gave way 
“ to temptation, and allowed themselves to be seduced into 
“ flirting with the cast-off mistress Protection, because she 
“appeared with a new front, false teeth, and fresh roses 
“on her cheeks under the name of Madam Reciprocity.” 
There is something refreshingly seventeenth-centary about 
this outburst, which, moreover, as reported in some of the 
daily papers, contains epithets applied to Protection of a 
still more Jacobean or Caroline cast. Mr. Dopsox, how- 
ever, had probably been reading his Times before dinner, 
and the account which that paper contained of the 
exploits of Protection in Victoria may perhaps have 
stimulated his imagination. The Victorians, it is pretty 
well known, have not had the weakness to be taken 
in by any false fronts or teeth or roses of Recipro- 
city. Their Protection is Protection of a very undis- 
e kind indeed; and, if it were possible for Mr. 
opson’s personification to live with anybody and be his 
love without doing him much harm, it might be supposed 
that the Victorian was in that happy case. The economic 
circumstances of the colony make it difficult for the 
pressure of actual hunger to assist, as it assisted in the 
case of the mother-country, the adoption of Free-trade. 
Its political circumstances are also favourable to the reten- 
tion of high import duties. Yet, unless the Times’ Corre- 
spondent, who simply confirms all that former writers 
have said, is altogether wrong, the Protectionist shoe is 
beginning to pinch Victoria very sharply indeed. 

t is difficult to imagine a more admirable tariff, from 
the protectionist point of view, than that which has lately 
come into force in the colony of which Melbourne is the 
capital. Most, if not all, of our Australasian colonies are 
protectionist, after a fashion; but Victoria is the only one 
which is absolutely thoronghgoing and sincere in the 
faith. When some years ago a Committee of the Ameri- 
can Congress was appointed to examine witnesses as to 
the then prevalent commercial distress, a large number of 
the wildest suggestions were made, ranging from the abso- 
lute prohibition of religious services to the printing off of 
» thousand dollars in paper as a stock in trade for each 
Auwrican citizen. There was, however, one piece of 
a. ‘ice tendered which was, iff we remember it rightly, 


torian tariff seems to have almost, if not quite, attained 
it. From twenty per cent. to four hundred per cent., 
we are told, is the range of the Victorian impositions. 
The cattle and the sheep which come across the Murray 
from New South Wales are taxed for the benefit of the 
Victorian farmers. The agricultural implements and 
machinery which come from England are taxed for the 
benefit of the Victorian machinists, and very much to the 
detriment of the farmers. The scraps of second-hand 
furniture which the emigrants may bring with them are 
taxed to please the Melbourne cabinet-makers—a piece of 
financial ingenuity which is almost without parallel, in- 
asmuch as in the straitest days of European tariffs articles 
actually worn or used usnally went free. It seems that 
some people, at any rate, are beginning to question 
whether these elaborate arrangements are quite so much 
of a boon as they seem. The farmers are beginning to 
think that a duty in their favour on stock and pro- 
duce, balanced by a duty against them on agricultural 
implements, is nothing to be very greatly thankful 
for. The vine-growers do not see in absurdly heavy duties 
on European wines, with which their own growths hardly 
come into competition, any compensation for an all-round 
raising of the prices of other commodities. It seems that 
deputations have visited the Ministry on the subject—the 
Ministry who are deeply engaged in a constitutional 
struggle of a character in which the majority of English- 
men have on the whole declined to feel interested. In 
particular, a farmers’ deputation is said to have called 
upon Sir Bryan O’Locutex, the gentleman who could not 
make up his mind either to take or to leave a seat in the 
Home Parliament. Judging from Sir Bryay’s recorded 
answers, the House of Commons has had a sensible loss, 
especially in relation to economic matters. He is of opinion 
that “a protectionist policy has provided the Vic- 
“torian farmers with an enormous home market,” 
and that therefore they are very ungrateful to grumble 
at it. Certainly if such a colony as Victoria needs Protec- 
tion in order to preserve its home market, the farmers there 
must be a singularly weak-kneed race. Sir Bryan further 
informed his visitors that 66,ooo/. was annually levied 
on agricultural produce, which 66,000l. “ came out of the 
“ pockets of the other classes.” It is odd that any lawyer 
should have failed to see how completely double-edged 
such an argument as this is. For the whole country it 
could hardly be beneficial that “the other classes’ should 
pay 66,0001. for the benefit of one class. And as there are 
plenty of things taxed in Victoria besides agricultural 
produce, the farmers themselves must rank in the “other 
“classes ’’ who pay taxes for the benefit of somebody else. 


It has been questioned whether democracy and Pro- 
tection have anything to do with each other. But to ask 
the question does not argue a very careful consideration of 
political matters. It happens, indeed, that hitherto the 
chief protectionist democracies have been so economically 
situated that, as we have said, the hunger pressure has not 
yet been put upon them. America and Australia are ex- 
porters, not importers, of food, and they have the specious 
inducement of fostering youthful institutions to cheer them 
on in protecting such industries as are not agricultural. 
But it is sufficiently evident that, even without this 
economic accident, the political conditions of democracies 
in general incline them to Protection. That the chief 
opponents of Free-trade in England thirty years ago were 
not democrats was also more or less of an accident, due to 
the fact that the point on which the struggle was fought 
out among us was the taxes on food, and that the classes di- 
rectly interested in food production were, as it happened, 
aristocratic. But the bias of democracy is clearly protec- 
tionist. For the benefits of Free-trade are benefits which 
directly benefit the whole country, and only indirectly 
for the most part benefit individuals among the lower 
classes of its inhabitants. No inhabitant of Australia or 
America is likely for many long years to come to find 
much difficulty im obtaining bread and beef. But the 
majority of them have each his trade or occupation, 
and by means of that trade and occupation the pro- 
tectionist lure can be spread for him. As Sir Bryan 
O’LocuLEN so innocently remarked to the Melbourne 
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farmers, the taxes levied by protectionist tariffs “come 


“ out of the pockets of other classes.” It is delightful to 
the natural man to think that he is receiving something 
out of the pockets of other classes, and hence politicians 
who are not too scrupulous have in a protectionist tariff a 
means of winning to their side any particular class of whom 
they may happen to be in need. Ministers in a democracy 
are naturally in constant need of popular support, and 
Protection gives them an easy way of securing it. It is 
of course true that the supposed benefit is very dearly 
bought; but that does not matter. To feel that you are 
receiving your share of 66,000]. out of the pockets 
of other people is in some eases sufficient to blind the 
recipient altogether to the fact that a good deal more than 
66,000. is in effect being paid for the privilege. Protec- 
tionist tariffs are therefore, like jobbery of any other kind, 
a peculiarly suitable instrument in the hands of those 
whose place and power depend upon the variable will of 
large numbers of not over-well-educated men. The Mel- 
bourne cabinet-maker is a typical figure. It might be, and 
probably would be, quite vain to appeal to him by the 
wisest and most statesmanlike policy ; but the conscious- 
ness that any impertinent emigrant who dares to dis- 
parage local talent by importing his ancestral chest of 
drawers will have to pay a duty of twenty-five per cent. 
on that incumbrance will, for the time at any rate, keep 
him steadily attached to the Government which has so 
thoughtfully cared for what seems to him his interest. A 
democratic politician may calculate that, on the whole, the 
cabinet-makers will always exist, and that he will always 
have them, if he chooses, on his side, The only obstacle to 
this calculation would be, of course, the establishment of a 
Free-trade faith or dogma sufficiently strong to resist the 
impulses of politicians more dexterous than scrupulous, the 
pressure of particular interests, and the occasional harder 
‘pressure of commercial depressions and fluctuations. 
Something approaching to this has been brought about in 
England, but the establishment of dogmas of any kind is a 
difficult matter in countries of the type of which Victoria 
is perhaps the most perfect example now existing. 


THE NAVY. 


A is of great interest, as showing the number of effective 
men-of-war which, according to official reckoning, this 
country now possesses. The return was not, it is true, 
prepared for this purpose, having apparently been in- 
tended to be supplementary to another return published 
during the Session of Parliament, in which the Admiralty 
very fully exposed their own shortcomings, as they gave a 
statement of the work which had been promised with 
each introduction of the Navy Estimates since 1865, and 
of the work actually done during each financial year. 
In this list of broken pledges two ways were shown of 
estimating the amount of shipping to be built and of 
stating what had been built. Up to 1873-74, the gross 
amount of shipbuilding work to be executed was given 
in tons, according to the old and very erroneous system 
of measuring tonnage known as “builder's measure- 
“ment.” For subsequent years the actual weight in tons 
of hulls to be built was given. These two methods were 
so different that it was not very easy tocompare what had 
been done in a year belonging to the first period with 
what had been done in a year belonging to the second. 
For the purpose, it would seem, of supplying the infor- 
mation which could aid such a comparison, a return 
moved for by Mr. Reep has been issued, in which 
“the tons weight of hull and tons builder’s (old) mea- 
“surement of the effective ships and vessels of Her 
“ Maszsty’s navy” aregiven. This return then, though not 
published in order to show the present strength of the 
navy, is necessarily a statement by the Admiralty of the 
effective fighting ships and transports which we now 
possess; and it appears that care has been taken to 
wirmow the list, and confine it to vessels really fit for use 
in warfare, inasmuch as it is expressly stated that nearly 
a hundred vessels have been excluded, either on account 
of their not being fit for sea service or because their 
weight of hull was not known. The number of the latter 
is not likely to be large, and it may fairly be held that 
the return includes nearly all the vessels which, according 
to the carefully considered estimate of the Admiralty, are 
fit for use against an enemy. 


SHORT return recently published by the Admiralty | 


What is most striking and most deserving of atten- 
tion in this official statement of the actual strength of 
the British navy is the list of ironclads. Fifty-six 
of these are named, and such a number would certainly 
seem to constitute a considerable fleet of armoured 
vessels, if they were all powerful ships and fit for actual 
service. It is to be observed, however, in the first place, 
that three of the ironclads named—the Viper, of 840 
tons ; the Vixen, of 850 tons; the Waterwitch, of 860 tons 
—are very insignificant vessels; and, in the second place, 
that, in spite of the reservation mentioned above, the 
Admiralty appear to have given rather a wide meaning to 
the word “ cffective.” Thus they have included in their 
list the Injlezible, Agamemnon, Ajax, Conqueror, Colossus, 
Majestic, and Polyphemus. It is not easy to understand 
how the names of these ships can have been inserted. The 
Inflexible will not be ready till next spring. The Aga- 
memnon will not be fit for commission until a much later 
time. The Ajaz will be only half completed at the end 
of the present financial year; while the Majestic, Con- 
queror, and Colossus are as yet in an elementary stage 
of construction. The Polyphemus, the “armoured 
“ torpedo-ram”’ of which so much has been said, is, 
though more advanced than any of the vessels which have 
been named, except the Inflexible and Agamemnon, still 
far from completion. Clearly none of these ironclads can 
be properly spoken of as “ effective”’; while to apply the 
word to some of them seems almost grotesque. Deducting 
these and the little vessels which have been named, there 
remain forty-six powerful ironclads, ranging in size 
from 7,560 to 1,800 tons weight of hull, and all, it is to 
be assumed, fit for sea service. Of these four may be 
considered to belong to the most formidable class of 
modern men-of-war—that of the first-rate turret-ships. 
These are the Dreadnought, Thunderer, Devastation, and 
Neptune. The Dreadnought, though far surpassed by 
some vessels now in course of construction or being com- 
pleted, is probably at the present moment more powerful 
than any other effective fighting ship. She carries four 
38-ton guns, and is protected by 14-inch armour. The 
Thunderer and Devastation carry 38 and 35-ton guns, and 
are protected by 14 and 12-inch armour. The Neptune is 
a huge vessel of 6,080 tons weight of hull and 9,000 tons 
displacement, which was built originally by contractors for 
a foreign Government, and was bought out of the famous 
six millions. Next to these, and belonging to what may 
be called the second class—we are not now in any way 
following the Admiralty system of classing—come the 
Monarch, an old vessel of great size and powerful arma- 
ment, but protected by comparatively thin armour, and 
the Belleisle and Orion, perhaps more fitly classed with the 
turret-ships than with the broadside ironclads. Last in 
rank are ten turret vessels intended principally for coast 
defence, and varying much in size, the greatest being the 
Glatton of 3,680 tons weight of hull, protected by armour 
14 and 12 inches thick, and the smallest the Wivern of 
1,800 tons, protected only by 44-inch armour. 


The broadside fleet is considerably larger than the 
turret fleet; but a considerable proportion of the vessels 
of this kind are more or less obsolete, and would be of 
comparatively small avail in modern warfare. Only 
five can be considered to belong to the first rank. These 
are the Alexundra, the most mighty broadside vessel ever 
built, carrying twelve guns, and protected by 12 and 8-inch 
armour ; the Temeraire, partly broadside and partly turret, 
but belonging more to the former than to the latter class; 
the Sultax, the Hercules, and the Superb. Next come the 
Bellerophon and the five ironclads of the Invincible class 
designed by Mr. Reep, which, though powerful men- 
of-war, can hardly now be placed in the first class 
of broadside ironclads. Inferior to them in fitness 
for modern warfare, though not in size, are eleven 
vessels which may be held to constitute the third class 
of broadside ships. It is true that this classification 
may at first sight seem inconsistent with the dimen- 
sions and armaments of some of these vessels, which 
are over 10,000 tons, and carry large batteries; bat 
their armour-plating is altogether insufficient to protect 
them against the heavier kind of modern projectiles. In 
action they would be liable to be sunk by very much 
smaller vessels, and, despite their imposing size, a low 
place must therefore be given to them in any attempt to 
estimate an ironclad fleet. Of such ships as the Lord 
Warden, Pullas, Research, and Repulse, which are far in- 
ferior to those that we have referred to as belonging now 
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only to the third rank, it is unnecessary to speak, as they | 
can hardly be considered to add much to the strength of 
the fleet ; bat mention must be made of three ironclads of 
a different kind from any of those hitherto named, as 
they represent in some respects the latest developments of 
naval architecture, and would be of enormous value in war. 
These are the Nelson, Northampton, and Shannon, which 
are armoured only at the water-line, and are full rigged, 
and able to keep the sea for a considerable time. They are 
intended for the protection of English commerce in distant 
oceans, and for this very important service they seem ad- 
mirably adapted, as they unite great defensive and offensive 
powers, and are able tomakeany necessary voyages. The de- 
sign of the Nelsonand Northampton, which are sister ships, is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable achievements of the 
eenstructive staff of the Admiralty; but it should be said, 
in fairness to those who direct the construction of men-of- 
war, that other instances of the advance of naval archi- 
tecture, and of the skill and inventiveness which are 
brought to bear on it by the Admiralty constructors, are 
given by the list, which unfortunately is not in other 
respects satisfactory. Most worthy of note is the improve- 
ment in the art of shipbuilding shown in the case of the 
Inflexible. The hull of this vessel weighs a little less than 
that of the Agincourt, and only a little more than the hulls 
of the Northumberland and Minotaur; yet so great is her 
superiority in offensive and defensive strength that she 
would sink any one of them as easily as in former days a 
frigate would have sunk a merchantman; and it is 
certainly most remarkable that such an improvement 
should have been effected in a comparatively short time. | 
The Agincourt was launched in 1865, and the Inflexible was 
begun in 1874. 

Clear, however, as is the evidence which these figures 
give of the rapid advance of constructive skill, and of the 
ability of the naval architects who work for the Admi- 
ralty, it cannot be said that the reflections suggested by | 
the return are of a very gratifying character. Ironclad 
vessels are now all-important in a navy, and though 
England possesses a very respectable fleet of them, she | 
scarcely possesses such a fleet as ought to belong to the | 
State which aspires to be, not merely the greatest naval | 
toy in the world, but the greatest by many degrees. 

our first-class turret-ships, three second-class ships of , 
similar type, and ten coast defence vessels, constitute 
no very strong squadron for a country which might have to 
contend with the fleets of two great Powers atonce. With 
broadside vessels the strength of Great Britain is not more 
marked than with those of the other kind. She possesses 
tive first-class men-of-war of this kind, six second-class 
ships, and a considerable number of more or less obsolete 
vessels, For protecting commerce in distant seas three 
vessels have been built which appear to be admirably 
suited for the work they would have to do in war time; 
but how absurdly insufficient does the number seem when 
the extent of the commerce which has to be protected is 
remembered. 

On the whole, it must be said that, if the old tradi- 
tions of the British navy are to be maintained, the pre- 
sent ironclad fleet does not contain nearly so many vessels 
likely to be highly formidable in modern warfare as it 
should contain, and that therefore this country has not 
at present the preponderating naval force which it has 
been generally thought she ought to have. It is true that 
the necessity of maintaining a very powerful navy has 
been sometimes denied; but the arguments brought for- 
ward to show the fallacy of the long-established opinion 
on this subject were scarcely more worthy of attention 
than those which were advanced to show that there was 
no need for attending to the defence of our Indian Empire. 
Only the other day a writer in the Pail Mall Gazette 
pointed out, with unanswerable force, the reasons which 
exist for maintaining a navy very greatly exceeding that 
of any foreign State. In the event of a war this country 
would have not only to defend its own shores, to aid its 
colonies, and to protect its widely-spread commerce, but 
specially to protect, over a great extent of ocean, those 
vessels which are engaged in bringing the huge supplies of 
food which it has become necessary to obtain for the 
support of our population. Let that traffic once be inter- 
rupted, and it is difficult to say what consequences might 
follow ; and no one can doubt that an enemy would per- 
ceive how vulnerable this country is in this respect, 
und would make every possible effort to stop the 
stream of meat-laden and grain-laden vessels. When, 


therefore, it is remembered that to the necessity of pro- 
tecting our colonies and our commerce there is now added 
the necessity of protecting our supplies of food, it can 
hardly be denied that the expediency of maintaining a 
great navy was never more obvious than it is at present. 

That the ironclad navy which we now possess is a power- 
ful one cannot be disputed ; but whether it is as powerful 
as it ought to be may well be doubted. Owing to the 
difference between English and foreign artillery and to 
the difficulty of ascertaining the condition of foreign ships, 
it is not at all easy for any but those who have the com- 
mand of official information to compare our navy with the 
navies of other Powers; but the results of such com- 
parisons as can be made are not always reassuring. It 
must be said, however, that, if there is a deficiency of 
strength, it is not the fault of the Admiralty. There 
is no reason for supposing that there has been either 
mismanagement or waste, or that the money voted has 
been otherwise than wisely expended ; but enough money 
has not been voted. It may fairly be assumed that 
successive First Lords of the Admiralty have asked 
for as much as they dared to ask for; but in view of 
what our fleets would have to do in the event of a 
war, it is difficult to believe that the sums granted have 
been sufficient to maintain such a navy as this country 
ought to possess. Ironclads take a huge time to construct, 
and in order that a proper fleet of them may be kept up, 
it is necessary to plan, build, and equip a large number of 
these costly vessels in a time of profound peace; and 
during a time of profound peace taxpayers are not willing 
that very large sums should be voted for the navy. Indeed 
they are sometimes unwilling that this should be done in 
what is certainly not a time of profound peace. This year, 
in accordance with what was undoubtedly the general 
desire, the Admiralty presented very moderate Esti- 
mates, although Europe was decidedly not in a con- 
dition of repose. Perhaps a First Lord who had 
the courage to institute a careful comparison between 
our navy and those of foreign countries, and to 
state in detail the work which our ships would have 
to do in a great war, might be able to obtain the 
assent of Parliament to a large increase in the Naval 
Estimates ; but he might very possibly fail, and would 
expose the Cabinet to which he belonged to a furious 
attack on the ground of reckless extravagance. The 
nature of modern warfare and the absolute impossibility 
in our days of rapid construction and organization are not 
realized by the people of a country which has been long 
at peace. Englishmen are not fond of having unpleasant 
facts made clear, and, with some wrath towards those who 
have brought them forward, usually dispose of them by 
the short and simple process of calling them bugbears. 


RAILWAY COMPENSATIONS, 


HE South-Western Railway Company probably re- 
gards itself in the light of a crushed worm. A harsh 
statute and an ungrateful public have long trodden upon 
its tender sensibilities and still tenderer purse, and at last 
it has justified the proverb and turned round upon its 
tormentors. A succession of small fines it might have put 
up with, but when damages run into thousands the 
thing becomes serious. The case of PuILuips v. the South- 
Western Railway Company, which was decided in the 
Court of Appeal on Wednesday, is undoubtedly a strong 
example of what Lord Campseti’s Act can do. But then 
the accident which gave occasion to the action was a 
strong example of what a Railway Company can do. A 
prosperous London physician has been reduced to a 
state which makes it impossible for him to practise now, 
and uncertain whether he will ever be able to prac- 
tise again. When the accident happened Mr. Pxinups 
was making on an average of the preceding three years 
an income of 7,000/. He is now earning nothing, and it 
is impossible to say whether he will ever earn anything 
again. The Company pleaded that he had a private income 
of 3,0001., besides his professional income ; but the jury— 
at all events the jury in the second trial—left this fact out 
of the account when assessing the damages due to him. 
They simply considered what he lost by the accident, and 
finding that he lost 7,c00/. a year, they gave him 16,o00l. 
The way in which they arrived at this sum was apparently 
this. Mr. Paitirrs had received during the two years 
preceding the accident some very large special fees. The 
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jury, reasonably enough, did not assume that fees of equal 
amount would always be earned; but, on the other hand, 
they did not, as the Company urged that they should have 
done, altogether exclude these special fees from their cal- 
culation. In the end they seem to have thought that, if 
they put the plaintiff’s income at 5,000/., and awarded him 
something more than three times that amount, they would 
be doing substantial justice, and three Lords Justices of 
Appeal have now confirmed this view. 

The point insisted on by the Company in the Court of 
Appeal was an alleged misdirection on the part of Lord 
Cotermce. He had told the jury that they must give Mr. 
Puitiirs what, under all the circumstances, they thought 
a reasonable compensation both for personal suffering and 
pecuniary loss. The contention of the Company’s counsel 
apparently was—for Serjeant Ba.tantine shifted his ground 
from time to time with the skill of a practised advocate 
who knows that no one of the points taken affords very firm 
standing—that pecuniary loss ought notto be taken into ac- 
count at all. Personal injury the Company admitted they 
were liable for, because the risk*of personal injury is the 
same in the case of every passenger. But professional 
loss, they urged, would be different in every case, and they 
objected to being made to pay 500/.to one injured personand 
16,0001. to another for one and the same act of negligence. 
The Court of Appeal gave no weight to this reasoning. 
Lord Justice BRAMWELL was not in the least shocked by 
the “anomaly” of two passengers suffering from the same 
accident and getting very different amounts by way of 
compensation. The contract which the Company make 
with each passenger is that they will carry each safely 
or pay the damage sustained ; and, if an accident happens, 
the contract can only be carried out by payment of the 
damage sustained. In assessing that damage pecuniary 
loss is as much to be considered as personal suffering. 
The Company, in contracting to carry a passenger, under- 
take to carry his fortune as well as his person; and, if 
either one or the other is injured, the contract is broken, 
and damages must be paid. Serjeant Batiantive could 
hardly have hoped to obtain any other decision; for Lord 
Justice BramMweELt declared that, though he had tried more 
than a hundred similar cases, he had always given the 
same direction as Lord CoLeripGe, and had never heard it 
questioned before. 

It is not unfair, perhaps, to assume that the object of 
the Railway Company in carrying this case from court to 
court was not so much the lessening of the damages as 
the creation of an impression that the law, as it stands, is 
unduly hard on railway enterprise. They may be sup- 
posed to have argued that a public which had scen with 
indifference, or even with satisfaction, the infliction of 
what are really fines for negligence when those fines come 
to a few hundreds each, would be shocked by the in- 
fliction of a fine of 16,0001. Perhaps the railway interest 
may be meditating a combined assault upon Lord Camp- 
BELL’s Act, and is of opinion that the ground cannot be 
better prepared than by resisting to the last a specific 
and sensational application of it. There is no need to 
deny that Lord Camppety’s Act does subject the Rail- 
way Companies to a great and special hardship. The 
only and sufficient answer to this plea is that excep- 
tional needs demand exceptional remedies. Nowhere 
are the public so entirely without protection, except such 
as is afforded by this particular statute, as they are in 
a railway carriage. The statistics of railway accidents 
no doubt show that the risk incurred by a particular 
passenger on @ particular journey is very small; but, so 
long as a part of that risk arises from preventable causes, 
some such legislation as that which is objected to will con- 
tinue to be required. Let us suppose that a railway acci- 
dent was treated more leniently by the law than it is, 
what would be the effect on the Companies? They 
would begin, perhaps, by resolving to relax none of their 
precautions against accident; and for a time they might 
carry out their intentions. By and by, however, bad 
times would come, and the necessity of keeping down 
working expenses would be unusually evident. Where 
no great economy is possible, the only way of saving money 
18 to retrench something at all points. A little less must 
be spent on the permanent way ; old boilers must be made 
to last a year lonyer; the introduction of some new im- 
provements must be deferred ; the staff of signalmen and 
pointsmen must be reduced, or those already employed 
must be made to work longer hours, or untrained men 
must be taken on at lower wages to do the work which 


has hitherto been done by trained men. Over a large rail- 
way system the aggregate of these economies wou!d be 
very considerable, and the inducement to have recourse 
to them is proportionately great. Yet there is not one 
of them which does not involve some addition of danger 
to the travelling public; and if there were no cheek 
upon their introduction, the increase of risk would 
in the end become very considerable. There are two 
features in this risk which mark it off from most other 
dangers of the kind. In some kinds of travelling a pas- 
senger can in a measure foresee and guard against com- 
ing danger. If he does not like the look of a horse, 
or distrusts the ability of a driver, he can cut a coach 
journey short at any moment. In a railway journey the 
traveller has no such opportunity vouchsafed to him. He 
knows nothing of the risk he is running, and nothing of 
the extent or value of the precautions taken to meet 
them. Railways, again, have to a great extent driven 
other modes of locomotion out of the field. The choice lies 
between using them and staying at home. The influence 
of competition is thus excluded. It is useless for a 
traveller to say, I will go by the line which has fewest 
accidents, or upon which I find the servants of the 
Company most careful, when there is but one line that will 
take him to the place to which he wants to go. These 
differences certainly tend to leave the traveller by railway 
far more at the mercy of those who undertake to carry 
him than the traveller by other kinds of conveyance. When 
to this we add the peculiarly disastrous consequences 
which commonly attend railway accidents as distinguished 
from most others of frequent occurrence, it is easy enough 
to see the reasoning which led to the passing of Lord 
Campseti’s Act. As the need which it was meant to meet 
is at least as great as it ever was, we-see no reason why 
the machinery which it set up should be in any way 
weakened. 


THE DUTY OF ENJOYMENT. 


pe say that we are under a moral obligation to enjoy ourselves 
would be, in the opinion of most persons, to utter an unmeaning 
dox. It is commonly supposed that the natural instinct for 
pleasure can take care of itself without any reinforcement from a 
sense of duty. More than this, our habits of thought instinctively 
lead us to set duty in antagonism to pleasure, so that to talk of a 
duty of enjoyment sounds self-contradictory. Many influences 
have combined in the past history of our race to produce this con- 
ception of the relation of pleasure and duty. Unless this idea had 
been developed and fixed in the human mind, it is difficult to see 
how the moral progress already attained would have been pos- 
sible. Even that extreme form of this doctrine of the antagonism 
of pleasure and duty involved in the ascetic renunciation of all en- 
joyment as sinful, was doubtless a useful and necessary belief in 
certain stages of social evolution. But it may be that this con- 
ception of pleasure has now lost its utility, and will have to be dis- 
laced by a view of life which setsa positive moral value on en- 
joyment. The epicurean theory that all good resolves itself into 
leasure has long been before the world, and has won many ad- 
es a Since the revival of letters many writers have contended 
warmly against the medieval of pleasure. Of late 
years a number of writers with a keen appreciation of the esthetic 
resources at our command have in beautiful and alluring lang 
held up a refined hedonistic ideal of life, according to which all irk- 
some sense of duty will meltaway in arational cultivation of choicede- 
lights ; and now a leading philosopher has added the weight of his 
name to this tendency of ethical thought by distinctly enforcing the 
duty of compassing a pleasurable existence, a duty which he thinks 
to be sadly neglected in these days. 

The arguments put forth by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his latest 
volume, Fhe Data of Ethics, in support of the proposition that the 
cultivation of pleasurable consciousness is a prime duty of life, will 
be sure to excite a good deal of attention. His fundamental idea 
is that pleasure is good, because it is the accompaniment and mark 
of a healthy exercise of a useful or life-preserving function. 
Pleasures and pains have been attached to actions beneficial and 
injurious to the organism by the working of the laws of evolution. 
Since it is an inevitable law of our mental nature that we should 
seek pleasure, and since, too, it is a condition of self-preservation 
and survival in the struggle for existence that our actions should 
tend to organic efficiency, it follows that the coincidence of plea- 
surable and life-serving activities must from the first have been a 
necessary condition of permanent existence, Mr. Spencer thinks 
that people have altogether overlooked this truth. I:ven moralists 
who might be supposed to know better have, he conceives, failed 
to recognize the function of pleasurable feelings as guides to sound 
living. Men are excused, if not commended, when, in pursuit of 
some worthy distant object, they pay no heed to the bodily pain 
which should have told them that they were not fulfilling the first 
conditions of all efficient action. Again, pleasure is to be recom- 
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mended as directly efleeting an increase of enercy, bodily and 
mental, as raising * the tide of life”; yet moralists have altogether 
forgottex this wien pronouncing their sweeping condemnations of 
pleasure as evil, or at least as of no moral value. Mr. Spencer 
appears to feel a venuine abhorrence of the ascetic conception 
of pleasure, for he speaks of the “tacit assumption, common 
to Pagan stoics and Christian ascetics, that we are so diabolically 
organized that pleasures are injurious and pains beneficial.” He 
dees not attempt, as an evolutionist very well might have done, 
to account for the genesis and survival of the ascetic doctrine. 
Later on he dwells at some length on the importance of a due 
pursuit of individual enjoyment as a preliminary to an effective 
rendering of services to others, In this way he would erect the 
study of pleasure into a double obligation—a duty to oneself and 
to others. 
> Most readers will allow that there is much force in Mr. Spencer's 
Teasonings. It may be doubted, however, whether the common 
neglect of pleasure as a good thing proceeds as much from 
lingering ascetic ideas as he supposes. In their severer form 
these ideas are contined to a few religious sects, and even among 
them they are not now enforced so rigorously as formerly. It is 
to be added that the modes of enjoyment more especially dis- 
paraged in this ascetic teaching are of very questionable value. It 
may be doubted, for example, whether much dancing carried on 
into the small hours of the morning, or much frequenting of hot 
and badly ventilated theatres, conduces to a really pleasurable 
and eflicient life. On the other hand, it deserves to be remem- 
bered perhaps that society distinctly puts its mark of approval 
en enjoyment by actually imposing the duty of pleasure-seeking 
on its individual subjects. Many a delicate woman will attend 
the social gaieties of the season because she is expected to enjoy 
herself in this way; and many a busy man wil take his 
month or six weeks’ holiday at a fashionable pleasure resort, 
met becanse he desires the kind of enjoyment offered, or even 
ts to venlize it, bat simply because society tells him to 
at thus. What makes people neglect pleasure muc! more than 
any form of ascetic prohibition is, we suspect, personal indifference 
arising from inattention and preoccupation. More particularly in 
our busy age, men are very apt to be absorbed in some exciting 
pursuit, so as to overlook the pleasurable resources of life. Often 
this engrossing pursuit, though entered on at first from a motive 
of pleasure, ceases to bring any appreciable enjoyment, and thus 
the whole life becomes to a large extent robbed of its proper emo- 


tional hue. Nor is this narrow and unreflecting disposition of | 


opportunities and energies simply a loss of so much enjoyment. 
{t commonly results in the accumulation of a large mass of pain. 
The non-satisfaction of natural tastes and impulses pretty certainly 
brings a vacue sense of something wanting—a dreary feeling 
which depresses the mental tone and throws a gloom on life. Add 
te this that the state of mental absorption in some one line of 
avtivity is highly favourable to a neglect of all the many little 
circumstances which must co-operate in sustaining health. The 
first indication of this inattention to health is probably a develo 

ment of abnormal nervous irritability. The temper is ruffled ; 
searces of annoyance multiply, while those of gratification decrease 
in the same ratio. The full development of this change is seen in 


a-morose view of life which has the same practical results as a | 


asceticism. There is a growing disposition to dwell on 
vexatious elements of experience, to nurse a sense of injury, and a 
corresponding disinclination to seek enjoyment, or even to accept 
it, when close at hand. 
it seems to us that this neclect of the conditions of a full 
and pleasurable life is, as Mr. Spencer suggests, a thing to be 
severely ecated on moral grounds. For there is no doubt 
that it leads in a number of ways to the infliction of suffering 


on @thers. To have to live with an irritable and gloomy person | 


is probably as great an affliction as to be burdened with a 
painful illness. Accordingly, 2 man who by inattention to the 
conditions of a cheerful frame of mind becomes the source of 
numberless vexations to his family may really produce as much 
suffering as many a well-recognized criminal. It is almost amusing 
towee how men will seek to excuse themselves for their careless- 
ness in these matters on the ground that they are sacrificing them- 
séives to some useful object, some form of public service. {t may 
often be doubted whether even success in their endeavours would 
result in any benefits at all commensurable with the ills brought 
on ‘their families. And in any ease it may not unreasonably be 


contended that usefulness, like charity, should begin at home. A | 
great novelist and moralist has recently satirized the common | 


neglect of public interests by the English paterfamilias whose 
lazgest conception of public good is the welfare of his family. This 


case is no doubt common enough ; but its commonness must not | 


make us overlook the evils of the other extreme, the carrying out of 
something which is supposed to be of public value at the cost of the 
comfort and enjoyment of the public benefactor’s family and friends. 
If moral worth is to be estimated by the amount of happiness be- 
stewed on others, it may well be doubted whether some of these 
séif-eacrificing persons of large aims are not of inferior value to 
Many a commonplace good-natured citizen, who is free 
frem al! lofty aspirations, who likes to live well and to surround 
himself by happy faces, and whose healthy instinct for pleasure 
leads him unreflectingly to add to the enjoyment of all who have 
todo with him. 

In many cases, then, it is clear that people do not think enough 
of the simple pleasures of life. It may be added that, in order to 
realize in oneself and in others the full benefit of a pleasurable 


existence, it is necessary to pursue pleasure as something intrinsi- 
cally desirable. It will not do to seek it merely as a means to 
an end beyond itself. Pleasure must be loved and sought in and 
for itself if it is to be the good which it is capable of becoming, A 
_men should be steeped in the atmosphere of happiness if he is to 
realize the efficient and beneficent existence we have described, and 
this presupposes what may paradoxically be called a disinterested 
liking for pleasure. It is by no means easy to persons of a certain 
temperament to cultivate the spirit of enjoyment in this way. In 
truth, it may be said to be the result of a difficult art which will 
only be acquired by those who have reached a high at of moral 
culture. to foster and manifest a cheerful and gladsome mind 
often involves a considerable amount of self-restraint in repressing 
and banishing those gloomy reflections to which one may be con- 
stitutionally prone. There is further a certain moral sluggishness 
and inertia in some natures which makes it a considerable effort to 
rise into the pleasurable strata of the emotional atmosphere. How 
often, for example, is a fit of mental depression only capable of 
being dissipated by a ‘Vigorous form of bodily exercise to 
the idea of which the feeling of the moment is strongly op- 
posed! The creation and sustention of a bright and joyous con- 
sciousness is thus often a matter of real difficulty, and deserves to 
be extolled as a moral triumph over natural inclination. 

It may be well to add that this conscious pursuit of a happy 
tone of mind will demand a good deal of individual self-assertion 
in the face of the claims of social custom. Ifa man is to succeed 
in being a radiant centre of happiness, he must, it is plain, be free 
to seek enjoyment in his own way. We do not mean merely that 
he will naturally disregard the force of example so far as to avoid 
the extreme heat of the struggle for existence. It is only too 
obvious that, if he desires a healthy, cheerful condition of mind, he 
must take life in a measure easily and abandon all excessive am- 
bitions. What is less obvious is that he will have to hold aloof 
from weany of the forms of fashionable enjoyment prescribed by 
society. ‘These prescriptions are often exceedingly foolish, having 
no relation to individual tastes. For example, the late dinner- 
party, though supposed to be a source of enjoyment, is really 
adapted to induce in many persons a permanent feeling of depres- 
sion und weariness. It would perhaps not be edifying to inquire 
how much of the chronic discontent and mental discomfort of 
people arises from a too ready compliance with the demands of 
iashionable society with respect to amusements. 

But the reader may object that we are here taking only one 
view of our subject. Is it not, he may ask, a dangerous doctrine 
that pleasure is a good thing, deserving to be cultivated with 
ardour and assiduity ? No doubt the pursuit of personal enjoy- 
ment must not be made the sole aim of life. To use Mr. Spencer's 
language, egoism must be balanced by altruism. Yet, while 
allowing this, we would contend that a wise and calm regard for 
a continuously happy existence is a much less inadequate guide to 
right living than many moralists are apt to think. They forget 
that the preservation of an habitual flow of pleasurable feeling is 
not possible where exciting indulgences are sought after as the 
chief thing in life. It is really a defamation of the idea of 
pleasure to call a sensual person addicted to wild excesses of en- 
| joyment a man of pleasure. The true man of pleasure is rather 
he who tries to carry the atmosphere of enjoyment into all 
_ the circumstances and occupations of the day. Those who thus 
' seek pleasure rationally, avoiding all fatiguing over-indulgence, 
and giving the highest value to the quieter and more expansive 
forms of enjoyment, will not perhaps greatly fail in a due con- 
sideration of others’ interests. For, as Mr. Spencer has shown in 
this same volume, a considerable dash of altruism is a necessary 
condition of a full experience of personal gratification. This is 
true even in our present imperfect stage of social development, 
And if, as he thinks, and we would fain hope, things are tending 
toa complete formation of the social man with an adequate capa- 
city of sympathy, it must happen by and by that the most 

thoughtful and judicious cultivator of personal happiness will at 

the same time be most serviceable to others. However this may 

be, Mr. Spencer has rendered a timely service in exposing the 

absurdity of an undiscriminating disparagement of the pleasurable 

disposition, and in showing how valuable an element in the 
' economy of life, individual and social, is the instinctive impulse 
towards enjoyment. 


| 
| INDIAN FINANCE. 


| ¢ \ REAT indignation has been aroused in India by the resolution 
of the Government to transfer a part of its direct taxation 
| from a comparatively needy class of contributors to a section of the 
| community better able to support the burden. Such a change is 
| inevitably denounced with more vigour and outspokenness than 

are available for its defence. Those whom it relieves are for the 

most part persons who accept the decrees of Government, whether 
| for better or worse, as providential dispensations which it is in 
| vain to question, and as to which silent endurance is the wisest 
| policy. On the other hand, it touches the pockets of a class of 
| persons who have both the will and the power to make their trou- 

bles known, aud are by no means inclined to let their interests 
| suffer for want of courageous advocacy, Indian journalism of the 

more respectable and influential order is closely allied with the 
| official world, and reflects with undeviating accuracy the feelings 
| and tastes of those from whom it draws its inspiration, and on 


| 
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whose patronage it depends. The English merchants, too, at the 


siderable fraction of all the larger incomes practically untaxed, and 


Presidency towns have no difficulty in stirring the sympathies and | to give an unfair advantage to the wealthiest members of the com- 


guiding the convictions of writers whose interestsare in many par- 
ticulars identical with their own. ‘The consequence is that every 
measure which imposes on the official or mercantile classes a larger 
share in the taxation of the country is denounced by the Lodian press 
witha vehement unanimity which an inexperienced observer would 
be tempted to value at more thanits true worth. It implies really 
nothing more than the natural pang which every conscious contribu- 
tion to the public treasury occasions; andits political importance is 
certain to be exaggerated because we hear nothing of the silent 


willions whose opinion, were they capable of expressing it, could | 


not fail to be in favour of a measure which transfers a portion of 
the burden of taxation to sturdier sh oulders than their own. 

The reasons, however, assigned by the Finance Minister for the 
proposed change ire sufliciently obvious and weighty to carry con- 
viction to any mind not blinded by self-interested vexation. Two 
years ago it was admitted on all hands that the Indian Exchequer 
stood in need of an additional two millions in order to provide 
the necessary margin fur outlay on the relief of famine-stricken 
populations and other occasional expeuses, Part of this sum was to 
be provided by administrative economies, and part by direct tax- 
ation imposed on the classes especially concerned—namely, the agri- 
cultural and mercantile. The justice of this arrangement was 
shown to depend on the fact that, while the portion of the agri- 
cultural class affected by a famine involves the Government in 
heavy expenditure, those portions of it which do not suffer at such 
a time make abnormal profits from the rise of prices, and that,’as 
a rule, the commercial classes benefit considerably from the quick- 
ened activity ofthe grain trade which a famine provokes. The famine, 
for instance, which prevailed three yearsagoin Southern and Western 
India was accompanied by an almost unprecedented degree of 

osperity in Bengal; altogether, the net profits on grain imported 
into the famine districts from other parts of India were estimated 
at upwards of six millions. On the other hand, the recipients of 
fixed incomes invariably suffer from high prices, and these were 
accordingly exempted from the tax. It is satisfactory to learn, 
on the authority of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of 
the various provinces, that the impost, though necessarily un- 
popular, has produced nothing approaching to political discontent, 
and that the hardships necessarily incidental to its collection are 
so far under control that in some parts of India—Bombay and the 
Punjab, for instance—the local authorities consider no modifica- 
tion of the existing law to be necessary. The incidence of the 
tax, however, as proved by two years’ experience, showed that it 
needed readjustment. It was so framed as to reach incomes of 
20]. in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and Madras, and of 10. 
in the rest of India, the rate being limited to a2 maximum of 1} 

r cent. This arrangement has realized the expectations of the 

overnment in producing 870,000/., and the larger part of this 
sum has been assessed and collected without difliculty or objec- 
tion; a portion of it, however, has been paid by a class of con- 
tributors too numerous and too petty to be proper objects of direct 
taxation. The tax has fallen, it is estimated, on a million per- 
sons whose incomes range between Iol. and 25/. per annum, and 
whose aggregate contribution is only 240,000/, It is obvious that 
the collection of nearly a quarter of a million in sums of less 
than five shillings from a million contributors is a fiscal operation 
open to many grave objections on the score of convenience and po- 
litical expediency. The result achieved is ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate to the trouble of achievement and the annoyance inflicted. 
It may be that, as Sir John Strachey asserts, a tradesman in India 
with an income of Io/. per annum commands more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life than a man enjoying five or six times as 
much in England. But such a man is certainly far more liable to 
oppression than his English counterpart, and the oppression in- 
variably practised by petty officials is one of the great administra- 
tive difficulties for which the Indian Government has to make 
allowance. An official who is entrusted with the task of collecting 
five ys for the Government is certain to levy a contribution for 

i . Complaints of extortion have been numerous, and, there 
is excellent reason for supposing, well deserved. On the whole, 
there can be no doubt that the Government, has consulted alike 
Fae and humanity in exempting this million of petty contri- 

utors and resolving to seek elsewhere for the 240,000/. which the 
exemption will cost, but which financial necessities made it impos- 
sible to forego. Henceforward 25/. per annum will be the minimum 
commercial income liable to assessment. 

The loss incurred by this surrender of revenue has been made 
good by an expedient for which public opinion had already pre- 
pared the way. Great exception had been taken to the exemption 
of officials from the tax, and the mercantile bodies in the several 
Presidency towns had openly protested against the selfishness of 
the Government in refusing to allow its servants to share the 
anuoyance of direct taxation with the rest of the community. The 
hest apology for the exemption was that the fall of exchange had 
at the very moment deprived European officials of nearly a fourth 
of the income to which they supposed themselves entitled, and 
which they had till within recent years enjoyed. This excuse is 
no longer to be allowed to avail, and all officials, except military 
officers, enjoying incomes of 120. per annum or upwards, will 
contribute on the same scale as the mercantile classes. In 
case of military officers the assessable minimum will be 500/. Another 
questionable exclusion will be abolished. Hitherto the maximum 
payable on the laryest incomes has varied from 20/. in Bombay to 
Sod, in 3 the efieet has, of course, been to leave a con- 


munity. This ill advised and unmeaning distinction will now be 
swept away, and the largest incomes will be assessed-to their full 
amount at the same rate as the rest. The general result will, Sir 
John Strachey informed the Council, be “ to transfer to about thirty 
five thousand persons—three-fifths of whom are more or less 
highly paid officials—the greater portion of the burden now borne 
by upwards of a million traders, who, if not actually poor, belong 
at any rate to the humbler classes of the community.” The change 


_ will no doubt give widespread relief, and will at any rate render 


pointless the sarcasms which English critics have been in the 


| habit of directing at an Exchequer whose solvency depends on 


petty exactions levied on incomes of 4s. per week. 

Sir John Strachey not unnaturally availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of correcting several important misconceptions, which 
violent and inaccurate language of irresponsible writers has ren- 
deved unfortunately prevalent. In the first place he asserted the 
substantial soundness of Indian finance. “I feel satisfied,” he said, 
“ that India will be able to bear her own proper burdens; I see 
much that is encouraging and satisfactory in the condition and 
prospects of her finances, and no cause whatever for despondeney.” 
This language contrasts strangely with the demonstrations of 
national insolvency with which Mr. Hyndman and others have ren- 
dered English readers familiar; but it is certain that it was not 
employed by the Financial Minister without meaning, and there is 
much in the figures of the Indian balance-sheet which favours the 
same encouraging view. India has, during the last four years, 
passed through a combination of difficulties grave enough to 
embarrass the most powerful exchequer, and she has met the crisis 
in a manner which speaks well for her resources. A. famine of une 
exampled duration and severity has impoverished several provinces, 
and cost the Government ten millions in relief; the depreciation 
of silver has involved a loss of eleven millions more, and 
the frontier-war has unfortunately to be added to the other sources 
of exceptional expenditure. Despite these drawbacks, the increase 
of national indebtedness is, with an inconsiderable exception, due 
solely to investments in Productive Works on which the Goverment 
entered after ample deliberation, and which are already in many 
instances practically demonstrating the sagacity of their designers, 
The indebtedness of India has, it is true, been increased. singe 
1873. by 27 millions, but during the same period 25} millions have 
been spent on productive works, and 14} millions on famine; the 
whole of the relief expense accordingly, except 14 millions, may 
be regarded as having been met out of current income. Leaving 
the loan side of the account apart, the balance sheet of ordinary 
expenditure is equally reassuring. The twelve years ending 
March 1879 show a total deficit of 1} millions—no discreditable 
result when it is remembered that in one of those twelve years no 
less than 5} millions was spent in famine relief, and that during 
the. same period 45 millions have been laid out in “ ordinary, 

ublic works,” which, though not classed in the accounts as “ pro- 
uctive,” couduce no less effectually to the material well-being of 
the country. Such a state of things, no doubt, leads the Finance 
Minister to complain, with some vehemence, of the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations to which Indian finance is so constantly. 
exposed. Political animosity, no doubt, is easily misled by 
tigures which appear to afford material for demonstration; and 
assertions such as Mr. Gladstone’s to a Midlothian audience, 
that the annual expenditure of a Conservative Adminis- 
tration of India was 10 millions higher than that of 
Liberal Viceroys, would almost justify a eharge of intentional un- 
fairness. Six millions, it was at once pointed out, were added 
to either side of the account in 1877 by the exclusion of the ex- 
penditure and income of the guaranteed railways, and another 
million by the State railways. Similar explanations might no. 
doubt explain away the main portion of the increase, to whieh 
Mr. Forster called attention in his speech at from. 20. 
millions of taxation in 1840 to 64} millions in 1879. Mb. 
Hunter, in his address to the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, alleged with some confidence that the real inerease 
of taxation does not amount to more than five millions. The 
assertion may be true, but the inquiry with which Mr. Forster 
retorts demands a more exact and detailed explanation than. 
Mr, Hunter's summary statement affords. How is it, Mr. 
Forster asks, that the land revenue has increased from 122} 
millions to 22, and how much of this apparent imerease is due. 
to the form of the accounts? The answer, as indicated by 
Indian statistics, would seem to be that the taxable_area has. in- 
creased from 620,000 square miles to 863,000, and that heavy 
charges on revenue, amounting apparently to five millions, have, as: 
in the case of the guaranteed railways, been entered on either side of 
the account. The enhanced land revenue due to the extension 
of canal irrigation would occasion a still further increase. The 
details of such explanations, however, ean be supplied only by 
experts; and it would be well if Mr. Hunter, or some other 
official with similar advantages, would trace the course of 
Indian taxation, aud show how the taxpayer of the present day 
is circumstanced as compared with the corresponding class at 
other periods of British administration. 
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cording to the strictest traditions of that particular school. On 
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SUNDAY. 

Ht ype pawn are probably few words which recall a greater variety 

of associations in different minds than Sunday. Toa great 
extent our Sundays are the keynotes of our lives. To some of us 
they are known chiefly as the occasions on which our amusements 
are curtailed, while to others they are days of welcome rest. A 
bore to the few and a relief to the many, the Sunday is of all 
days of the week that which is the most loved and the most 
hated; to everybody it is either a friend or an enemy, while 
the other six days may generally be regarded as mere ac- 
quaintances. The religious aspect of the tirst day of the week 
is by no means that which is most striking to nine people out of 
ten. To know that he will have no work to do on that day; 
to feel that his hours will be completely at his own disposal; 
to be certain that he will not have to catch a train and (if he 
lives in London) that he cannot receive a letter, is to one man 
the nearest conceivable oo to earthly felicity ; while to awake 
to the appalling reality that for twenty-four hours he can neither 
hunt, shoot, fish, nor go to races, and that he can only play 
billiards at the risk of being regarded as a Sabbath-breaker, is utter 
misery to another. Of the inhabitants of a given street No. 1 re- 
flects with satisfaction on Sunday morning that he will not be 
obliged to swallow a hurried breakfast and rush off to the law- 
courts ; No. 2 has an unpleasant consciousness that he has got to 
hear a sermon; and No.3 has made up his mind to the un- 
grateful task of a long morning at his accounts. ‘There is a large 
class of people who obstinately refuse to enjoy themselves on 
Sunday; nor does their self-imposed abstinence from pleasure 
proceed from religious motives. They regard Sunday pleasure- 


taking as something worse than a sin. ‘To enjoy yourself on 
Sunday may be taken to imply that some business prevents your 
doing so on other days; it is therefore somewhat vulgar, and to 
be vulgar is of course far worse than to be wicked. ‘The fashion | 
of never appearing in a private carriage in London on a Sunday 
is one which we thoroughly commend, and we should heartily | 
regret its discontinuance; at the same time we confess we are so 
uncharitable as to believe that this praiseworthy custom does not 
in the majority of cases owe its origin to a desire to “ keep holy the 
Sabbath Day.” A great many people put themselves to the incon- 
venience of dispensing with their carriages on a day when cabs 
are exceptionally scarce, not to enable their servants to go to 
charch, or to avoid an infraction of the Fourth Commandment, but 
because they would not like to have it supposed by any one who 
might see them in their carriages that they had worked hard 
all the week, and were taking a little fresh air on their only 
available holiday. The a horror in good society of such a 
disgrace is a boon to thousands of coachmen and grooms. On 
Sundays and Bank Holidays well-bred people persistently endeavour 
to be miserable, and if the English take their pleasures sadly, the 
examples of this are rather among the higher than among the lower 
classes. Not very long ago we drew attention to the fact that at 
certain times it is considered what is termed “ good form” to 
have lost money, and it is equally true that there are certain days | 
on which it is thought good form to be dismal. The laudable | 
cause of our voluntary misery is that on these days the vulgar | 
majority of our fellow-creatures have leisure to be happy. There- | 
fore Sundays and Bank Holidays, which to us represent the 
Holidays of Obligation of Roman Catholic countries, are most 
odious to “ everybody worth knowing.” 

We have no wish to criticize the various theological aspects | 
of the first day of the week, or to express any opinion as to the 
religious value of this or that standard of “ Sabbath” observ- 
ance ; it is more within our province to remark that the modus | 
vivendi of different families on that day is one of the most | 
noticeable features of British life. There are still a few of the | 
old Evangelical families remaining in which Sunday is kept ac- | 


Saturday evening all secular books and a are carefully 
put out of sight, and replaced by Sunday books and religious 
magazines. ‘The Evangelical Sunday is comparatively a late 
Sunday ; that is to say, there is seldom any getting up for early 
services. When the members of the family assemble for their 
domestic devotions they appear with Sunday faces as well as 
Sunday clothes. Where there isa Sunday post, the letters are | 
laid carefully away until Monday. At breakfast there is a con- 

spicuous absence of all freshly-made bread or other luxuries which 

would entail any unnecessary work on the Sabbath morning. Good | 
books are read in the drawing-room till it is time to get ready for | 
church, and on the way thither the tone of the conversation is 

strictly religious; but it is not considered edifying to talk much | 
on any subject when going to the place of worship. When the 
service is over, a rapid retreat is made from the church, hand- 
shaking and talking at the porch being considered most objection- 
able, if not a downright breach of the Sabbath. Then comes a 
meal, There is something curious about this meal, according to 
the hours of service at the church. Either it is an early dinner, 
at which it is necessary to eat enough to sustain nature until 
some abnormally late hour after the long and many devotions 
of the day are concluded, or else it is the prelude to a dinner 
at an unusually early hour. In the latter case, after an 
afternoon _— at church, at the Sunday School, or in read- 
16 good ks, dinner is served at perhaps five o'clock. 
devotees are not hungry, but of course they must eat, 
although the viands put before them are not specially inviting, 
care having been taken with regard to their preparation “ to save 


the servants trouble.” An unpalatable dinner in the middle of the 
afternoon is scarcely a good preparation, physically speaking, for 
aa hour and a halt’s attendance at church. On the return home 
indigestion is scarcely over, so to speak, before hunger begins, and 
® nondescript meal, with some more religious reading, winding 
up with family prayers, ends the day, when our martyrs go to 
bed, to dream of Sunday meals at Sunday hours. 

People who are in the habit of staying in many different houses can 
scarcely fail to have been struck with the extraordinary variety of 
Sunday observances. We know families in which a general visit 
to the stables in the afternoon to see the hunters dressed is one 
of the chief characteristics of the day, while in others a direct 
adjournment from morning church to the dog kennels is a regular 
part of the religto loci, There are houses at which the observ- 
ance of Sunday is far from being rigid, whose masters have 
nevertheless some one little rule to which they adhere with 
undeviating strictness, They object to Sunday callers, or they 
will tolerate only cold luncheons, or they will on no account 
permit music in their houses during the holy day. Excellent as 
their reasons may be for such regulations, the observer is not the 
less struck by the inconsistency of their other Sabbath practices 
with these solitary attempts at perfection. We know houses 
in which there are no family prayers during the week, but in 
which the members assemble on Sunday evenings, after two 
services in church, for long devotions and a sermon read by 
the head of the household. Sunday evenings are usually, how- 
ever, the merriest when there has been a considerable amount of 
clfurch-going during the day, and they are often very pleasant and 
bright in country rectories. To our mind the most agreeable 
manner of spending a Sunday evening is not to listen to young 
ladies singing a succession of hymns. We are great admirers of 
hymns, but hearing one hymn after another for a length 
of time is like drinking glass after glass of liqueur. It 
is possible to listen with pleasure to the chanting of a long 
succession of psalms; but the prettiest hymn tunes soon begin 
to pall upon the ear; nor are we reconciled to them by the 
frequent exclamation of some of the audience that “ that is lovely.” 
Next to the exceeding sadness of many comic songs, the ex- 
cessively rollicking character of certain hymn tunes is distressing, 
and one must be in a very exceptional condition of mind and 
body to appreciate a large dose of either. Of the two, perhaps 
even a protracted spell of hymn-singing is preferable to a bout of 
improving games, which form the recognized Sunday evening en- 
tertainment in some houses. To be made to sit at a table with 
cocious children fresh from the school-room, and then to be required 
to answer awkward questions about dates, kings, and dynasties, is 
not an amusement at all to our taste. Far better than this was 
the venerable old Sunday game known as Noah’s Ark, which is 
now apparently defunct. Between advanced churchmen, who 
find nothing distinctly Catholic to attract them in Noah’s Ark, and 
advanced thinkers who look upon the story on which it is based as 
even more childish than the toy, poor Noah’s Ark seems to have 
fallen between two stools, and we rarely, if ever, see children in 
these days occupied in poising the wooden animals in pairs upon 
their broken legs. The old game has, we fear, gone the way of 
Sandford and Merton, birch rods, and black draughts, to be re- 
= by Alice in Wonderland, model steam-engines, and children’s 


There are few questions connected with Sunday on which the 
average Englishman is more at error than in his idea of the observ- 
ance, or rather non-observance, of the day by Roman Catholics. 
The popular notions on this point are principally based on the 
experience derived from hurried tours on the Continent. The 
holders of these notions might be rather astonished if they were 
to discover the extreme strictness of the rules of the Church of 
Rome on certain matters connected with the first day of the week, 
although on others there is considerable laxity; and they might 
be even more surprised if they were aware of the amount of church- 
going, from early morning onwards, which is undergone on 
Sunday by a tolerably devout Roman Catholic. 

We have purposely left unnoticed the religious aspect of the 
subject, which concerns us here only because to the observer of the 
manners and customs of the English it cannot fail to afford food 
for reflection. It is certain that the English Sunday is unlike 
the Sunday of any other quarter of the globe, Catholic or Pro- 
testant; but, for all that, we are on the whole disinclined to 
quarrel with it. 


BOOKBINDING. 


| art of bookbinding is not in England a very popular one. 
We are a practical people, and, among other practical here- 
sies, are convinced that books are made, first to be read, and next 
to be forgotten. The modern institution of large circulating 
libraries has increased the force of this belief. No one buys new 
books, because Mr. Mudie takes a thousand or fifteen hundred copies 
of a popular work (and who wishes to study works that are not 
pa ?), and lets these out to the world during the period of the 
author's success. When the volumes lose their freshness, it is 
supposed that they descend to rural circulating libraries, after 
which their fortunes can no longer be traced. Their place is 
occupied by newer novels, histories, and descriptions of travel, and 
of the manners of distinguished or notorious persons, There is 
some good in this system ; fer no private library could contain all 
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the books that are read in the course of the year by ladies of in- 
— mind. Men, of course, do not read at all, but derive their 

owledge of contemporary literature from conversation with 
women. 

As no one can hope to possess all the new books that are talked 
about, even if he wished to do so (“ which,” as Luclid snappishly 
says, “is absurd ”), the art of bookbinding is likely to decline. Its 
end is to preserve books, and to preserve modern books is the last 
thing that we want todo, There was a French literary man in 
1794, @ great reader, who always began by stripping the leather 
covers off the work he was busy with, and throwing them out of 
the window. Morocco leather, he said, was an insult to a Re- 
publican ; what had a citizen to do with the gilding of Le Gascon 
or Derome, the trappings of an eflete aristocracy ? And this ascetic 
was not wholly in the wrong. No one can comfortably use a 
gorgeously bound book as one of the instruments of hard study. 

e wants to keep a book open at several places, and it is natural 
to thrust a pipe into one place, a pencil into another, a pen 
charged with ink into a third, while an absorbed student is apt to 
use fly-leaves for cigar lights. Now to the bibliophile a tly-leaf is 
often worth ten or twenty pounds. Working men of letters will 
therefore feel not wholly out of sympathy with the revolutionary 
monster who stripped books of their beautiful old bindings. Still 
even working-men of letters (unless they are “slovenly in their 
whole procedure,” as Mr. Ruskin says of Mr. Dante Rossetti in 
water-colour) will admit that French and German books at least 
are the better for being bound. If left in their original stitched 
condition, they fall to pieces in a week ; indeed the German books 
fall to pieces inan hour. For them one form of ordinary binding, 
in buckram, is almost essential, aud isa great saving of trouble, 
temper, and expense. But we are anxious to speak of higher 
things, of the binding which the trade calls “ extra.” 

hile ordinary readers and toilsome authors leave books once 
read to their fate, there exists a small class of amateurs who love 
to see their libraries well clothed. ‘lhis class is increasing, though 
many virtuous people denounce their taste. We have recentl 
lmown critics go out of their way to rave against books whic 
were printed on good, durable paper, and in a long list of the 
offences of the wicked we have seen it observed that “they bind 
their books in antique vellum with uncut edges.” For the in- 
struction of profligates of this sort (may they soon lose their 
passion for vellum), Mr. Zaehnsdorff, an excellent practical autho- 
rity, has published a very workmanlike book (Zhe Art of Book- 
binding. George Bell and Sons). Mr. Zaehnsdorff begins with a brief 
history ofhisart. We need not go back with him to the Assyrians, 
or the ancient Greeks ; modern binding is scarcely older than the 
invention of printing. The Aldi, and other great printers, had 
many ornaments, culs-de-lampe, fleurons, and chapter-headings, 
which they transferred to the leather covers of the works 
they cya In France the famous printer, Geoffroy Tory, 
even had his mark (a broken pipkin) copied on the bindings of his 
books. Early in the sixteenth century morocco was introduced, 
the arts of the printer and of the binder were “ difieventiated,” 
and extremely beautiful “tools” (fers) were cut to meet the 
demands of amateurs. The forms stamped on the leather retained 
their old contours; but they were lightened, they were no longer 
filled up with dead gold, the mere outlines were gilded. he 
illustrious Grolier’s bindings are decorated with bold lines (a sur- 
vival of the old style) arranged in geometrical patterns, and 
intermixed with light sprays in the new manner. A good 
example is copied, by a photographic process, in Mr. Zaehnsdorft’s 
book (plate ii.) It is certainly a marvel of decorative design, 
and somewhat recalls the decoration of Pompeian door-panels, 
which, by the way, might supply “ motives” for modern binders 
of classics of the silver age. 

The bindings of Diana of Poictiers, of Henri II., and of 
Henri III. are very characteristic. These great people were not 
satisfied with unmeaning decorations. They had their emblems 
introduced on the covers of their books—the bow and quiver, the 
crescent of Diana; the intertwined H and D; while for the pious 
Henri IIT. figures of the Crucifixion were stamped, emblems of 
mortality, tears (with long curly tails), and edifying mottoes. As 
a reaction, perhaps, from this severity, the seventeenth-century 
binders adopted a style of almost fantastic fineness. ‘his mamner, in 
which the delicate gilt lines and dots seem to lose themselves, like 
the threads in lace, is called @ da Fanfare. Like the custom of 
“ h English,” these decorations owe their name to an acci- 
dent. Charles Nodier, that great collector of the last generation, 
had a book called Fanfare, which Thouvenin bound for him in 
this manner. Le Gascon improved on this style, both by the deli- 
cacy of his tools and his incomparably ingenious arrangement of 
effects. But the fashion of embossing arms on bindings, which 
came in under Louis XIV., rather injured the decorative side of 
the art. These blazons needed no special skill, but they are now 
valued at exorbitant prices, because they prove that the book they 
adorn isa relic of some famous library—Mazarin’s first collec- 
tions, or Colbert’s, or d’Hoym’s, or that of Longepierre, the trans- 
lator of the Greek bucolic poets. Even the arms of Mme. du 
Barry, still more those of Mme. de Pompadour, raise some fifty 
times the price of a book. In the eighteenth century ornamental 

of birds and flowers became common, and Padeloup ex- 

elled in mosaics of various colours of morocco. Derome’s decora- 
tion is thought heavy and clumsy by MM. Michel (authors 
of a tract on the subject published ‘by MM. Morgand et Fatout), 
but Mr. Zaehnsdorif recognizes an improvement in mechanical | 
accuracy and solidity. 


in the taste of the Empire, which was ghastly, and is well known 
in the bastard Roman furniture of the period. Our English Roger 
Payne had a heavy hand at ornament (in our opinion), but his 
work was so stout and permanent that “roads might have been 
paved with it.” 

Modern binding has been brought to technical perfection by the 
immortal Trautz-Bauzonnet, Lortic, and other Frenchmen. Mr, 
Zaehusdorff patriotically disputes the French pre-eminence. Yet 
even he cannot but admit the French skill in ornament. As to 
solidity, that depends a good deal on the process called battage, or 
beating, thus described :— 

‘The object of beating or rolling is to make the book as solid as possible. 
For beating, a stone or iron slab, used as a bed, and a heavy hammer are 
necessary. The stone or iron must be perfectly smooth, and should be 
bedded with great solidity. I have in use an iron bed about two feet 
square, fitted into a strongly-made box, filled with sand, with a wooden 
cover to the iron when not in use. The hammer should be somewhat bell- 
—_ and weigh about ten pounds, with a short handle made to fit the 

and, 

Now the French boast that only one man in the world can 
“beat,” and that he is in the atelier of Trautz-Bauzonnet. A 
machine has been introduced to roll books instead of “ beating” 
them. Yeteven thisis not the most nefarious machine of a mechani- 
eal age. Another horrid instrument stitches books (for cloth 
binding) with steel wire. Mr. Zaehnsdorff says, “ It is to be feared 
that a sufficient number of really good books may be sewed with it 
to cause embarrassment to the first-rate binder, who will be batiled 
in making good work of books which may have been damaged by 
the new invention.” This process justifies what we have said about 
the want of interest in the permanence of modern books. The 
steel wire is certain to rust in course of time, and so to corrode 
the pages, which it will never be possible to rebind. Moreover, 
the wires often snap as soon as the book is used, and school chil- 
dren amuse themselves by extracting the steel stitching of their 
primers, which naturally attracts their curiosity. This suits pub- 
lishers better than parents; but as far as outsiders can see there is 
nothing else to be said in favour of steel stitching. 

We may end with a few words of practical advice to persons 
about to have books bound. First, they must unceasingly protest 
against the use of the mangling “ plough knife” with which the 
careless binder cuts the margins of books to the quick. It is 
better, on the whole, to have books bound with rough edges 
(though these attract dust) than to have the margins mangled with 
an atrocious cruelty that positively robs a book of all pecuniary 
value. Again, do not send a new book to the binder. The sheets 
are still damp, and print off on their opposite neighbours. Avoid 
vellum ; it dirties easily; it has no beauty (except in so far as it 
reminds the observer of Dutch cheese, which some think a recom- 
mendation), and very little variety can be produced on the surface. 
It is also difficult to make title-pieces in leather adhere to the 
greasy surface. Again, let the decorations beappropriate. Do not 
have a black-letter romance of chivalry tooled with the flowery 
ornament of the eighteenth century, nor dress Rabelais in a 
coat after the fashion of Derome. Lastly, don’t hurry the binder. 
On one binding (the frontispiece of Mr. Zaehnsdorff's book) that 
artist expended seven months’ labour. Hasty work is incompatible 
with good binding, and good bindings are the best ornament of a 
library. 


HOW ARMY COMMISSIONS ARE OBTAINED. 


W E lately offered some remarks on this subject, in which we 
pointed out that with us military education was instituted 
to appease one of those spasmodic popular clamours peculiar to 
the practical steady-going Briton. It could hardly be expected 
that a system born under such circumstances would be allowed 
a fair trial; and we pointed out that, as several years had 
elapsed without affording an opportunity of testing it, we are 
now undergoing the inevitable reaction, and the education for 
which we were once loudly clamouring in order that our troops 
might be fitted for civilized war is in disgrace because we have 
not been uniformly successful in a war with a tribe of savages. 
Let us hope that, having successively passed through the hot 
and cold stages of the educational fit, we shall at length settle 
down into a sober and rational frame of mind, and come to 
regard technical education for the officers of our army in its 
proper light—namely, not as an eccentric and even foolish inno- 
vation, but as necessary to secure the proper and iutelligent per- 
formance of duty, which in this icular instance means, at 
any rate on active service, the safety of the soldier. Let us then 
first see how a youth can obtain a commission in the army. 
According to the present regulations, candidates for first appoint- 
ments will, with the exceptions hereafter noted, be required in 
future to pass through a course of instruction as cadets at the 
Royal Military College. The first step, then, is to obtain ad- 
mission to the College, and this can be effected in one of three 
ways. First, by passing a competitive examination before the 
Civil Service Commissioners in not more than four, nor less than 
two, of the following subjects—namely, elementary mathematics, 
English composition, Latin, Greek, French, German, experimental 
sciences, general and physical geography and geology, and free- 
hand drawing. ly, a certain number of cadetships are 
annually allotted to graduates or students at the principal Uni- 
versities, the number of cadetships thus offered varying ac- 
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case the number of candidates should exceed the number of cadet- 
ships allotted. Thirdly, entrance to the College may be granted to 
Queen’s cadets, or to honorary Queen's cadets, who are sons of 
officers of the army, navy,and marines that have either been 
killed in action or died from wounds, sickness, or privation con- 
sequent on active service in the field before an enemy; and to 
Indian cadets who are the sons of military or civil servants of 
the Indian Government. These three classes are merely required 
to pass a qualifying examination for admission in order to satisly 
the Commissioners as to their general proficiency. Admission to 
the College having been obtained by any of these means, all 
cadets are placed on the same educational footing, competition 
ceases, and one year, including two vacations, is devoted to a 
course of technical instruction in the Queen’s Regulations, the 
interior economy of regiments, military law, tactics, fortification, 
military topography, drill, riding, and gymnastics. At the con- 
clusion of this course the cadets are required to pass a qualifying 
examination in the field and on paper; those who acquit them- 
selves satisfactorily become entitled to commissions as second 
, wna and are gazetted to regiments in the order in which 
ey pass. 

eel above referred to are lieutenants already holding 
commissions in the militia, and non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army who wish for promotion, In the first case, a certain 
number of vacancies in the army are yearly offered to competition 
by such subalterns in the militia as choose to present themselves; 
the examination being somewhat similar in its nature to that for 
obtaining admission to the College. The successful candidates 
are gazetted to the army in the order in which they pass. Finally, 
we have the case of non-commissioned officers who wish to obtain 
commissions. These are required by the Queen’s Regulations to 
be in possession of a first-class certificate from the regimental 
school, which must include English history and general geo- 
graphy; and they must further pass an examination in drill, in- 
terior economy, and simple trench-work. 

Such are the various ways in which a commission may be obtained. 
Let us now consider what further educational tests are required. 
Officers who have passed through the College are, in consequence 
of the technical mt they have received there, exempted 
from any further regular study. Officers who have joined from 
the militia and those promoted from the ranks, not having re- 
ceived such technical training, are required to pass through a four 
months’ course of garrison instruction, which comprises tactics, 
field fortification, topography, and military law. This course is 
followed by a qualifying examination similar to that which con- 
cludes the course at the College, after passing which no further 
regular study is required. All subalterns must pass an examinae 
tion in drill and the interior economy of a company before they 
can be promoted; and captains to qualify for the rank of major 
must pass an examination in the drill and management of a bat- 
talion, and must also renew their acquaintance, though toa very 
limited extent, with tactics, including the combined action 
of the three arms. This system has been objected to on the 
ground that too much is demanded from officers before they 
join, or during the first years of their service, and too little 
afterwards ; that they are overworked at first, and allowed to remain 
in complete idleness during the remainder of their career. This 
may be correct to a certain extent; but here we wish to dispel a 
popular delusion. Most civilians have an idea, which owes its 
origin to military novels, that a military officer's duties are con- 
fined to daily attendance at morning parade, varied by an occa- 
sional field day or tour of guard. This description might possibly 
have applied a quarter of a century ago, but it certainly does not 
now. gimental life has undergone great changes since that 
time, and regimental institutions have become so numerous 
that there is a considerable amount of daily work to be got 
through independently of purely official routine. Let us en- 
deavour to give our readers an idea of the ordinary day's 
work of a captain or subaltern in command of a company. 
At about eight in the morning the orderly corporal of the 
company presents himself at his officer’s quarters with a batch of 
papers for consideration and signature, such as ration returns, 

or permits for certain men to be out that night after tattoo, 
statements of offences committed on the previous day by others, 
requisitions for money from the paymaster, or for clothing or 
necessaries from the quartermaster, and returns of various 
kinds, About ten o'clock the commanding officer will hold 
his orderly room, when the defaulters are disposed of, each 
captain having to attend with the men of his own company, 
to speak to their character, and to enter the punishment awarded 
in the defaulters’ book. After this, the commanding officer may 
wish to see and consult with the officers in general on some point 
of regimental interest. Then follows morning parade, which may 
or may not last till nearly one o'clock. Plenty of work, however, 
yet remains. A couple of men have to be tried by court-martial ; 
the president of the mess, the president of the canteen, and of the 
con have their accounts and duties to attend to; a rifle match 
with a neighbouring regiment has to be organized, or a cricket 
match between the Eleven of the regiment and a local team is to 
be settled; a committee has to meet at the soldiers’ library, and a 
court of inquiry has to sit upon a case of illegal absence. These 
and many other similar duties, which are entirely exclusive of the 
work of the orderly officer and guard-mounting, keep the officers of 
a regiment pretty well engaged all the morning, and frequently far 
into the afternoon; and when the attenuated state of the roster, 
owing to absentees at Hythe, the Staff College, garrison instruction, 


Chatham, &c., is considered, it will easily be imagined that the regi- 
mental officer of the present day has neither the sinecure which 
he is popularly supposed to enjoy_nor any extravagant amount o! 
spare time to devote to study. A propos of the numerous institu- 
tions with which regiments nowadays abound, involving the care 
and administration of money, we have often wondered why ac- 
counts and book-keeping are not included in the edueational course 
of young oflicers, Many excellent aud zealous officers have had 
to make good heavy sums of money lost through their inability to 
manage accounts, and some have even been driven to sell their 
commissions from the same cause. 

On the whole, we consider that the education of our officers 
is now carried far enough, -provided it be properly conducted, 
to satisfy all legitimate demands. ‘There was a time when 
an oflicer was considered efficient if he knew his drill, and ac- 
cordingly eternal, never-changing drill iormed his sole oceu- 
pation. Any daring spirit who wished to go beyond this was 
recommended by the great captain of the day to read and re- 
read the campaigns of Hannibal and Cesar; in other words, 
there was no medium between mere goosestep and advanced 
tactics and strategy. But recent innovations have altered this; 
between these two extremes we have now what are known 
as minor tactics, and if the great majority of officers succeed 
in mastering them, they have done about as much as is either 
necessary or expedient. Wedo not require an army the subordi- 
nate officers of which can quote Czesar or Napoleon, but cannot 
recognize on a map the features of the country through which they 
are marching. We do not require officers who can learnedly discuss 
the formation of the celebrated French column at Wagram, but 
cannot tell what to do with their own company in any given 
moment of the emergencies so common in modern war; nor 
men who can describe the passage of the Douro, but are un- 
able to post a line of sentries along the bank of a stream. Minor 
tactics are the essence of modern war, and if we possess a body of 
officers who have learned them, and can apply them on service, we 
shall be fortunate. The tendency of the present day is to aim at 
celebrity at the expense of real efficiency; and military education, 
if carried too far, will only serve to encourage this tendency. A 
little knowledge is not always a dangerous thing in these days. 


THE TICKNOR LIBRARY, BOSTON. 


ss st hap the city of Boston, where I was born, where I have lived 
a long and happy lite, and where I hope to die ”—these are 
the opening words of ‘Ticknor’s bequest to his native city ; and there 
can be no doubt that they are not mere formal words, but a genuine 
expression of heartfelt contentment. No one can have read the 
“ Lite, Letters, and Journals” published three or four years ago, 
without coming to the conclusion that the life of George Ticknor 
was one of enviable happiness. Its length, indeed, may be said to 
have been the only thing that marred its felicity; for the one 
cloud which overshadowed it was the sorrow inseparable from life 
prolonged beyond the average duration, the sorrow of surviving. 
He was happy in his family and happy in his friendships; he en- 
joyed unbroken health, and wealth amply sufficient for his tastes 
and desires; and he seems to have had, among other gifts, the 
especially happy one of winning and retaining the esteem, and 
something more than the esteem, of all with whom he was 
brought into contact. To this gift he was largely indebted for his 
enjoyment of European society. A cultivated American has an 
immense advantage on this side of the Atlantic over men of 
other nationalities. By the very fact that there are no artificial dis- 
tinctions in his own country, he is invested with a rank which 
qualifies him as fully as the highest dignity or title for any Old 
World society, however strict its code of etiquette may be. All 
doors seem to have been open to Ticknor as a matter of course; 
and it fell to his lot to form intimate personal friendships in 
quarters usually beyond the range of the man of letters. One 
of his warmest friends and most frequent correspondents to the 
last was the amiable and accomplished King John of Saxony, and 
even Metternich proved not merely accessible, but cordial, to the 
American scholar. Readers of the volumes already referred to 
will remember Ticknor’s modest estimate of his own power of 
making an impression when, on the occasion of a friendly parti 
from Metternich, he says that of course the great statesman 
forgotten his very existence half an hour afterwards; and how 
completely this supposition was falsified a year later by a conversa- 
tion between Metternich and Humboldt, in which the Prince 
showed that he retained a lively recollection, not only of Ticknor’s 
society, but also of his political sagacity. But unquestionably a 
part of Ticknor’s happiness in life came from his favourite pursuit. 
It is the fortune of many a man to succeed in a pursuit which is not. 
congenial to him, which is either not of his own choosing, or, if his 
choice, proves on experiment to be something very different from 
his ideal, and in which work, however successful, is always more 
or less work against the collar; and there are many men whose 
pursuit is thoroughly congenial, but somehow misses that recog- 
nition without which no work is ever wholly satisfactory. It was 
Ticknor’s lot to follow a pursuit in which labour was in the highest 
degree pleasure, and in which he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his labour was recognized and honoured by all whose approval 
was worth winning. For this he was in a great measure indebted 
to the judgment and good sense of a father who deserved to have 
a distinguished son. It is not every father that would have 
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yielded at once and without remonstrance to a son who made | 
choice of a career so seemingly vague and unpractical as that of a | 


student and scholar; but Ticknor’s father did more; he gave not 
only consent, but also encouragement and counsel—a proof in itself 
of the contidence he felt in the soundness of his son’s instinct. 

The library which Ticknor left to the city of Boston grew 
out of the collection of books made in preparing his History 
g Spanish Literature, which, again, had its germ in the lectures 

elivered by him in the course of his professorship at Harvard. 
As others besides Ticknor have shown — Washington Irving, 
Prescoit, and Longfellow, for example—Spain has always had 
@ certain attraction forthe literary American, and it is not hard to 
see the reason. Spainis to America in some degree what the man 
in armour, out of whom the family tree is represented as growing, 
is sometimes to one of our county families. He cannot be claimed 
exactly as the founder of the family ; the founder of the family as 
it stands was the enterprising and prosperous clothworker of the 
time of Henry VIII., or the long-headed lawyer of Elizabeth’s 
time, who brought the broad acres together, planted the oaks, and 
built the old manor-house. But, though the connexion may be 
somewhat indefinite, the man in armour is a picturesque figure 
in the family annals; and there is at any rate some romance 
about him, while the old clothworker is wholly utilitarian and 
prosaic; and so in its wsthetic moments the family sentiment 
always inclines to the Crusader or the comrade of the Con- 
queror. But Ticknor had a more rational motive than senti- 
ment to impel him to the study of Spanish literature. Except 
that of his own language, it is in many respects the richest and most 
varied literature in existence; and, without any undue disparage- 
ment of the labours of Bouterwek and Sismondi, it may be 
said that, when he entered upon it, the field was an unoccupied 
one. With Bouterwek and Sismondi, it should in justice 
be remembered, the literary history of Spain was only a part of a 
more comprehensive work, and anything like an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject was incompatible with the design. But, 
besides this, they neither of them had access to the materials 
requisite for the task. Bouterwek’s History is unquestionably a 
meritorious work as far as it goes, but its range is very limited ; its 
Ourissions extend not merely to books and authors, but to branches 
of iiterature; and in all that relates to dates, editions, and biblio- 
a matters, it is quite valueless as an authority. The 

panish portion of Sismondi's Literature of Southern Europcis still 
more superficial, for Sismondi had even less command of original 
sources, and was compelled to a great extent to rely upon Bouter- 
wek for his facts. This is not the occasion, nor indeed is there 
any occasion now, for dwelling on the merits of Ticknor’s History 
of Spanish Literature. It has taken its place as the standard 
k on the subject, not only in its original English, but also in 
French, German, and Spanish translations, enriched in the last 
case by the notes of Gayangos and De Vedia, which have been in- 
corporated in the latest English editions, It may be added to, and 
it may be corrected, but it will never be superseded, for the 
thoroughness of Ticknor’s work has left no room for a successor. 

What more than anything else, even more than the sound judg- 
ment of its criticisms, impresses the reader, and gives authority to 
the book, is the evidence of unsparing industry manifest on 
almost every page. Even Gibbon’s Decline and Fall does not 
show a vaster array of books patiently read through and digested. 
The copious notes, full of bibliographical details, which are 
scattered through Ticknor’s three volumes, are in themselves a 
proof of the extent of the library he used. Except Lord Holland’s, 
there is no richer collection of Spanish books in private hands, and 
probably the British Museum and the Imperial Library at Vienna 
are the only public libraries that contain a greater number. Its 
formation extended over the best years of his life, and may be said 
to date from his boyhood; for its beginnings were a Florian’s 
Galatea, won as a school prize in 1804, and a copy of the Ver- 
dussen Don Quixote of 1673, presented to him by his friend James 
Freeman in 1806—volumes which will no doubt be regarded with 

rateiul veneration by generations to come of American students, 
Tichnoe's, as every Spanish library should, began with Cervantes, 
and apparently his first purchase was also a Quixote, bought at 
Perpignan in 1818, as he was, according to his own note, “ just 
entering Spain.” Spain, under ordinary circumstances, is by no 
means the best quarter in which to search for Spanish books. 
Ford, who was himself a keen book-hunter and knew all the 
hunting-grounds of the Peninsula thoroughly, warns his brother 
collectors in the “ Handbook ” against the delusion that Spanish 
books are to be readily picked up in their own country. his 
pinion, a collector would have a far better chance of bringing 
together a good Spanish library in London than in Spain, and, as 
far as certain classes of books are concerned, he is undoubtedly 

uite right. Original or early editions of old works in the lighter 
b atin of Spanish literature, poetry, novels, the drama, and 
particularly what the Spaniards themselves call “libros de 
entretenimiento,” rare enough elsewhere, are especially scarce 
in Spain. It is among books of this class, on which the 
thumbs of frequent readers fall heaviest, that the mortality is 
always greatest in any country ; but in Spain in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries editions were generally few and small and 
printed on paper ill adapted for resisting wear and tear, while there 


were not many libraries or collectors to offer an asylum to the 
survivors. But the most potent cause of the scarcity is no doubt 
to be found in the deliberate and wholesale destruction which Cer- 
vantes described as nearly as he dared in the sixth chapter of Don — 
Quixote, when priests, women, and pious folk conspired to rid the | 


world of mere mundane literature, and to leave a clear stage for that 
which the Church produced or sanctioned. That this is the true 
explanation will be apparent from a cursory examination of the 
shelves of any dealer in old books in a Spanish city. The treasure- 
seeker will have but a poor chance of lighting upon a cancionero or 
picaresque novel; but he may carry away with him any amount 
of theology, divinity, or devotion, miracles, sermons, or lives of 
saints, and forthe most part in admirable preservation. To the lover 
of true books there is something irritating in the good condition of 
these fat, sleepy tomes. But then comes the consoling reflection 
that, if they are clean and well clad, with unbroken backs and un- 
smeared pages, it is because they have never yet had a place in 
the affections of man, woman, or child. There is humanity in a 
tattered “ Quixote ” or a dog-eared “ Crusoe,” but none 
about these sleek recluses. When Ticknor began his studies 
a student of Spanish literature was almost dependent upon his 
good fortune as a book-hunter. The greater classics were indeed 
obtainable without much difficulty ; there was no lack of editions 
of the “ Quixote,” and there were some serviceable reprints from 
the presses of Sancha,-Villalpando, and Repullés of Madrid, and 
Montfort of Valencia; but for a knowledge of minor authors 
and books he had to rely mainly on such waifs and strays as he 
could pick up. It is different now in Spain. However politicians 
may be divided among themselves, Spanish scholars have worked 
gallantly and cordially together in the good cause of the noble 
old literature of their country, and the Spanish student who is not 
a bibliomane, a black-letterist, or an original-edition man, and can 
content himself with modern type and good paper, has now most 
ot what is valuable in it within his reach. Not to mention 
other spirited enterprises like that of the ‘‘ Sociedad de biblidfilos 
espaiicles,” there is the grand series of the Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles, now extending to about seventy large volumes, and con- 
taining a vast portion of the literature of Spain, edited with 
scholarly care and judgment—a work which is not only a credit to 
its own country, but an example to others. 

Ticknor’s object in going to Spain was not, of course, merely to 
buy books, but also to acquire knowledge of the language, people, and 
country ; but he had special advantages for book-collecting. Conde, 
the author of the History of Arab Rule in Spain, with whom he 
read, and other literary friends, gave him help in the search, and 
it seems he was occasionally aided by priests who knew and had 
access to the remoter lurking-places of old literature—“ rosa quo 
locorum sera moretur.” At a later period he had the assistance of 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, who, besides thus aiding in the forma- 
tion of the library, has, by his revision and many valuable notes, 
materially helped to make the catalogue a trustworthy authority 
on Spanish bibliography. But no doubt a large part of the collection 
was obtained outside of Spain, for up to the year 1852 Ticknor had 
friends and agents in London, Paris, Hamburg, and elsewhere, 
always on the watch for additions to it; and such was their acti- 
vity that we are told “ his efforts to obtain Spanish books raised 
their prices in all the great book marts of the world.” 

All these facts, taken together, show the value of the legacy 
Ticknor has left to his country. A prince or a millionaire may 
endow a college, but it is only a cultivated scholar that can make so 
precious a bequest as this. In extent the library, as has been 
already said, is probably only surpassed by two or three collections 
of Spanish books. The number of volumes actually bequeathed by 
Ticknor was 3,907, to which 1,452 have been added since his 
death, in accordance with a provision in his will appropriating the 
interest of a sum of 4,000 dollars to the increase of the library ; 
and in the catalogue now printed by order of the trustees the 
Spanish and Portuguese books already in the Boston Public 
Library have been included, raising the total to nearly 8,000 
volumes. But it is for completeness rather than for extent that 
this library is remarkable. Ticknor was no bibliomaniac. As the 

reface signiticantly says, “ His love of collecting was always ruled 
e the literary element from which it sprang. Few of his books 
are in fine bindings or printed on large paper.” What he aimed 
at was a library to meet the requirements of the student and the 
man of letters, a working library, not a toy; and for the same 
reason he sought apparently to make it as representative a collection 
ashecould. The catalogue, as Mr. Whitney, the compiler, says in the 
preface, does not claim to be a bibliography of Spanish literature ; 
and those who are versed in the subject may perhaps note here and 
there the absence of a book or an edition which might have been 
looked for; but it may be safely said there is no department or 
section of the literature that is not abundantly represented. In 
the drama, the most important of all, not so much by its merit as 
by its bulk, the Ticknor collection is very possibly the richest in 
existence. Those who are familiar with ‘Ticknor’s History, and 
remember the large space devoted to this subject generally, 
and specially to Lope, Calderon, Guillen de Castro, Guevara, 
Montalvan, and other dramatists, will readily understand that he 
must have had copious materials at his command; but the treat- 
ment of the drama there gives no idea of the mass of plays 
registered in the catalogue either under the general heading of 
“comedias” or under the names of their respective authors. 
Under the former heading there are six closely printed double- 
column pages, royal octavo, filled with the mere titles of plays— 
a fact illustrating not only the wealth of the collection, but also the 
fecundity of the Spanish drama, when it is borne in mind that it 
is only a portion of the plays produced that has been preserved in 
print. Another example of zeal in collecting may be found in the 
series of rare editions of the Index Expurgatorius, volumes 
especially necessary for a comprehension of the struggles and 
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difficulties through which Spanish literature has passed. But 
perhaps the -— occupied by individual authors will give 
a better idea of the fulness of the catalogue and the complete- 
ness of the library. The various works of Lope de Vega fill 
rather more than six pages, and Cervantes, with translations 
and criticisms, takes up seven, about half of them being devoted 
to Don Quixote, of which there are twenty-seven separate Spanish 
editions. Among these are Juan de la Cuesta’s precious third edition 
of 1608 ; the second of 1605, which Ticknor in his History has mis- 
taken for the first, and also Cuesta’s first edition of the second 
part ; and among the minor works are the rare Comedias y entre- 
meses of 1615, and the still rarer Viage del Parnaso of 1614. Of 
book rarities there are, indeed, in the catalogue many instances, 
such as the Antwerp Cancionero of 1573, Espinosa’s Flores de 
poetas tlustres de Espana of 1605; Mendoza’s poems, published in 
1610; Quevedo’s first publication, the Life of St. Thomas de Vil- 
lanueva ; the Proverbs of Hernan Nutiez of 1619; the first 
edition of Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega, Barcelona, 1543; the 
first edition of Gongora of 1627; Antonio de Mendoza’s Fenix 
Castellano of 1690; Don Juan Manuel’s* Conde Lucanor, Seville, 
1575; Hernan Perez del Pulgar’s memoir of the Great Captain, 
Seville, 1527, and many more. Ticknor, however, now and then 
overrates the rarity of a volume, as he certainly has done in the 
case of the Barcelona 1757 edition of the Guerras civiles de 
Granada, where he says that “few books are so rare.” Mr. 
Quaritch’s Catalogues, of which there are several numbers in the 
library, would show that it is a book which turns up not un- 
frequently. Nor is even the second part of that excessive rarity in 
old editions which he attributes toit. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that there are no silly book-rarities recorded in this catalogue, 
no volume claiming to be one of the three known copies with the 
not error or the remarkable misprint that excited such 
een competition at the Didot sale. 

To turn from the contents of the catalogue to its construction, 
it is evident that it has been compiled on the principles which 
governed the collection of the library, and that the wants of the 
working scholar and student have been always steadily kept in 
view, As an illustration of this, it will be enough to point to 
the Biblioteca de autores espaiioies, a Spanish library in itself, 
as has been already said, and as its name implies. Here the com- 
pilers, not content with giving the mere general title, or the titles 
of the tive volumes, as “ Novelistas anteriores 4 Cervantes,” or 
“ Poetas Castellanos anteriores al siglo XV.,” have set out in full 
the contents of each volume seriatim, and have given besides 
cross-references under the authors’ names; and in the same way 
they have dealt with Navarreté’s “ Coleccion de documentos” in 
fifty-nine volumes, the “Semanario erudito” in thirty-four, and 
other comprehensive works of the same sort. It is needless to 
point out the saving of time and trouble to a reader effected by 
this. The plan and arrangement of the catalogue are, indeed, 
admirably adapted to this end. The compiler has never lost 
sight of what should be the cardinal rule of catalogue-making— 
that, whether an intending reader approaches a book by the way 
of subject, title, author, or editor, he should either find it or else 
a finger-post pointing to where it may be found. It may be said, 
of course, that this is easy where there are only seven or eight 
thousand books to deal with, and that to compare a work of this 
sort with the catalogue of a colossal collection like the British 
Museum Library, or the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, is like 
comparing the handling of a brigade on a field-day with the com- 
mand of an army in a campaign. Thereare, however, some minor 
matters in which cataloguers, on whatever scale they may work, 
might imitate Mr. Whitney with advantage; and one of these is the 
exercise of common sense in describing authors. Of course real 
names, assumed names, and pseudonyms must all be recorded ; but 
catalogue-makers are too prone to the puerile pedantry of insisting, 
for example, on Moliére’s works appearing under Poquelin, or send- 
ing the Voltaire reader to the other end of the alphabet to look for 
him under Arouet, where not one in a thousand of those who are 
perfectly aware of the relation of the two names would think of 
going in the first instance. Our own British Museum Catalogue 
now and then goes even a step further. What would be thought of 
a catalogue which put The School for Scandal under the heading of 
“ Brinsley”? And yet this is rational compared with registering 
all Quevedo’s writings under the heading of “ Gomez,” the least dis- 
tinctive of all the component parts of Quevedo’s somewhat complex 
name. Spanish names are generally complicated, and their compo- 
sition and currency are governed by no law, so that the common- 
sense rule of following the name most widely recognized is espe- 
cially imperative in their case. Even in such an instance as 
“Montemayor,” it would probably have been better had Mr. Whit- 
ney followed the general usage. Every student of Spanish litera- 
ture knows that “ Monte-mér” is the correct Portuguese name of 
the author of the Diana; but it was as the work of Montemayor 
that it was given to and has been always received by the world, 
and it is under that name that the vast majority of readers would 
first look for it. 

But it is not so much for the completeness of the collection, or 
the care bestowed upon the catalogue, that this library of Ticknor’s 
deserves to be noticed, as for the spirit and intention that dictated 
the bequest. To some, perhaps, it may seem that the gift of a 
special collection of books belonging to one branch of literature, 
however complete in itself, and however interesting and valuable to 
a certain class of scholars and students, can scarcely be regarded in 
the light of a public benefit. Ticknor, we may be sure, was very 


litile influenced by the expectation of posthumous fame as a public | 


benefactor, but he took a larger view than this. His theory of the 
functions of the community at large and of individual donors in 
the formation of a public library is given in a memorandum 
Paw to his will. He held that, while it was the duty of the 
public to provide the books required by the mass of general 
readers, dollections of books needed only by small portions of the 
cemmunity ought to be obtained from the generosity of the persons 
interested in them. But ifalibrary is to be, whatevery library should 
aim at being, an effective instrument in the promotion of mental 
culture, it must meet the requirements of those small sections of 
the community who devote themselves to special studies, and it is 
only the public spirit of the special collector that can enable it to 
do so efficiently. Ticknor’s bequest to the city of Boston, regarded 
as he intended it to be regarded, is therefore an example offered for 
the imitation of collectors. Book-collecting is of itself a sufficiently 
fascinating pursuit ; he has shown how it may gain dignity by 
having a purpose. 


SMALL TALK. 


B  ecmeecme most people have suffered at some time or another 
of their lives from shyness; certainly most people have 
marked the effects of shyness in others who find themselves plunged 
suddenly into a room full of strangers, and evidently wish they 
were anywhere else on the face of the earth. Who, again, has 
not been miserable at having to take in to dinner a woman who 
remains entirely irresponsive to all efforts at conversation? These 
and similar evils may now be avoided if only the world at large 
will take advantage of the boon offered to it in the shape of a book 
called Society Small Talk; or, What to Say and When to Say It, 
which is announced as the production of a modestly anonymous 
“ Member of the Aristocracy.” No one who follows this gifted 
guide need ever be at a loss. For instance, taking the occasions 
for small talk in their natural sequence, a lady going to call on 
“the merest acquaintance ” will remember that “some slight faet 
must be known which would serve as an opening for the making 
of small talk, and the opening thus given would admit 
of a higher flight being taken than the trivial fact which 
had given rise to the conversation.” Thus the visitor might 
begin by expressing her sorrow that she had been out when her 
hostess called; but “one always misses those whom one most 
wishes to see; at least, I generally find it so.” Here is at once an 
opportunity for a higher flight, and the hostess is not slow to seize 
it. “ Chance,” she observes, “ rarely, ifever, stands one’s friend, and 
yet,” she continues with a fine indifference to self-contradiction, 
“it is curious how chance sometimes brings about the very thing 
one has been vainly endeavouring to compass.” This, as Bottom 
says, “was lofty”; but a higher flight yet is attained in the 
answer of the visitor, who at once plunges into the mysteries of 
existence with “ Are you a believer in ‘fate’ or ‘chance,’ or what- 
ever it may be, Mrs. A? or do you think that every one is master 
of his own fate, and that there is no such thing as chance?” Then, 
after one or two more speeches of the same kind, “the hostess 
might say, on the entrance of her husband, ‘ We were talking about 
chance.’” Towhich the husband, evidently a frivolous person, “might 
gallantly remark, ‘ Well, it is a lucky chance that has brought me 
home in time to hear the opinions of these two fair ladies 
on the subject.’” Small talk, observes the author, with true dis- 
cernment “ of the character of the foregoing, can easily be evolved 
from the most random remark.” We come next to dinner-table 
talk ; but, before going into this matter, the “ Member of the 
Aristocracy” has some original suggestions to make as to the 
arrangements of the dinner-table itself in connexion with “ the 
actual penance that is nightly inflicted upon long-suffering 
humanity by the slavish observance of precedency—an observance 
which toooftendivests a dinner-party ofevery scintillation of bright- 
ness and geniality by the compulsory ill-assortment of the guests.” 
It would be a great improvement if, instead of keeping up a 
custom which constantly compels people, ill-assorted in everything 
but rank, to go in to dinner together, society were to adopt some 
new device for showing that it understands the advantages cf 
rank—‘‘ say, for instance, a raised dais in the drawing-room, or 
seats set apart at the upper end of the room, as ata public ball, 
to which the guests on their arrival might be severally conducted.” 
These methods would, no doubt, have a pleasing and imposing 
effect; but we would suggest that it would be a still more 
simple and effective plan for each guest to carry a placard on his 
back setting forth at full length his name, titles, and dignities. 
This would have the double advantage of letting humbler people 
know at once in what distinguished company they were, and of 
preventing the chance of awkward blunders in conversation. 
Shortly after this we get a negative description of what 
“cenuine” small talk is. It must not be confounded with “the 
senseless, ceaseless babble of the Nickleby order, or with a string 
of platitudes and commonplaces, interspersed here and there with 
an old saw or a vulgar proverb, savouring slightly of the servants’ 
hall.” People who adopt this sort of conversation are, we are told, 
more irritating to intellectual persons than are “those common- 
place people from whom nothing more lively ean be obtained than 
a monysyllable (stc) uttered at intervals.” From this remarkable 
effort of spelling, we drift into a consideration of the best way 
of telling a story; and a mode much approved by a “Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy” is to preserve “the strictest gravity 
throughout the relation, and at the close to lead, as it were. 
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the laughter by a genuine hearty laugh, which is always con- 
tagious and mirth-provoking.” This recalls to us a conversation 
which we heard once at the Dresden Sommertheater, when the 
peeformnpness were wound up with the exhibition of a wretched 
ittle Wunderfontaine. One of the two fiddlers in the band turned 
to the other with enthusiasm and said, “ Wunderschén, nicht 
wahr?” The reply, given with a sigh of weariness, and ending 
with an expressive aposiopesis, was “Ja—aber wenn man hat’s 
hundertmal gesehen—.” It may, no doubt, be easier to laugh 
at one’s own story than to admire an alien Wunderfontaine more 
than a hundred times in succession; but we should think even 
Mr, Hardcastle telling his celebrated story of “old Grouse 
in the gun-room” might, after a certain number of repeti- 
tions, find it difficult to “lead as it were the laughter” by 
the “ genuine hearty laugh” recommended by a “ Member of the 
Aristocracy.” But there are, as we learn, other and more re- 
condite devices for making a good story eflective. It is a great 
matter to have an accomplice among the company, aud of such 
accomplices a clever wife is the best; but, failing her, it will be 
well to en a friend who, “although appreciating a good story, 
does not aspire to be a story-teller himself, but is content to give 
his friend a lift and a lead when opportunity offers.” We have 
known this method tried on a more equal principle by two friends, 
who carefully got up a witty conversation before they went out 
anywhere ; and the only drawback to the arrangement was that it 
was liable to be upset if one of the two either forgot his cue or 
‘was so carried away by the impulse of the moment that he de- 
livered his own speech or story instead of waiting for his partner's. 
We should note the difference to be observed between the conduct 
of the wife and the friend. The wife will contrive to bring the 
conversation round to a good opening for the story, whereas the 
friend “does not finesse as does the clever wife, but boldly and 
bluntly asks for the story.” His self-imposed task will not end 
here ; for, “ besides being the one to give his friend the start, he is 
equally ready to lead the laughter at the finish ; he is never tired 
of hearing his friend’s-stories; indeed, he has a sort of partnership 
in them, and is proud of the success they achieve.” Such an occu- 
pation as this is within the reach of a moderate ambition; but 
persons who are not equal to telling stories on their own account 
may possibly prefer to throw in their lot with those who“ read up 
a subject either from a new or an old work, it is immaterial which, 
and being thus crammed for the occasion, they contrive during 
the course of the dinner to introduce it somehow.” We are 
warned, however, that this kind is liable to detection from people 
who will “hardly give the crammed one credit for all the trouble 
he has taken in getting up his subject.” 

We now come to one of the longest conversations set before us 
as models. It begins with a remark made at the beginning of 
dinner by a man who honestly confesses that he does not like 
eating and talking at the same time, and it leads to this note- 
worthy point:—“ You are very severe,” says the man who likes 
dinner better than conversation; “. it is not too late, 
however; I will sacrifice the next tempting entrée, which I see is 
sweet-breads, in your honour, and endeavour to recover a place 
in your favour.” The elegant answer to this is, “ By no means ; 
I decline to be propitiated by such an alarming sacrifice and self- 
abnegation;” and finally we come to “I must confess that I 
have been guilty of a subterfuge, and that I never eat sweet- 
breads on principle; let me whisper my reason, for fear of 
spoiling the appetites of those around us—a sweetbread is—a 
gland.” This is perhaps enough of aristocratic dinner-table talk, 
and we may pass on to the “ Airy Nothings of the Ball-Room,” in 
which we are introduced to a strange personage described as “ the 
flowery gentleman,” who, to his partner’s remark “ How well these 
rooms are lighted!” makes this astounding answer:—“ Yes, by 
the light of beauty’s eyes; and you are lending your share, which 
is not a small one, to the general illumination, the brilliancy of 
which is almost too dazzling to a poor mortal like myself, to chine 
it is well that moments such as these are brief, else the reaction 
would be destructive to my peace of mind, if not altogether fatal 
to it.” A poor girl might well be pardoned if to such an address 
as this she merely answered, “ How absurd you are!” But, says 
a ‘Member of the Aristocracy,” if she did this she would feel her- 
self vexed at “not being able to rally him”; and what she ought 
to say is:—“I thought you were looking a little pale and over- 
come—the effect of this blaze of beauty, as you say. Which 
particular lamp or candle would you like to have extinguished, and 
am I a bigcoloured lamp, a wax candle, ora gas jet?” This, 

ain, “was lofty ;’ but, on the other hand, “ to envy the roses on 
a lady's dress, or to tell her that she outvies the beauty of the 
flowers she wears, is a very hackneyed simile.” One may not 
envy roses, but one may indulge in “light banter” of this kind: — 
“Tenvy that so on your hair close to 
that shell-like ear. t secrets would I not whisper were I so 
near. Happy butterfly !” 

One more passage in this foolish work has a peculiar interest. 
One lady complimenting another on her singing is supposed to say, 
“How paca: aX well you phrase your songs and accent your 
words. . . . . A serious fault with many young ladies is 
their utter want of intelligence with regard to this.” “ It is 
this fault,” replies the other, “ that is even more ptible 
and exaggerated, I think, when young ladies with but an in- 
different knowledge of the language attempt French songs, the 
words of which they render thus—‘l’hiron—del—le, d’o—pa— 
le, ma—ti--na—le, nouvel—le—.’” From this extraordinary 
criticism we are led to believe that the method of singing the 


words of French music adopted by French So is radically 
wrong. We can only es that the gifted “ Member of the 
Aristocracy” who has told us so much about small talk will 
condescend to devote another volume to the new and correct 
method of pronouncing French in singing. 


STATUTE FAIRS IN THE NORTH. 


F a hiring fair forms a pleasant and amusing scene on the stage, 
it is on account of its entire unlikeness to the original which it 
professes to reproduce. The graceful girls and quaintly dressed 
asants who ask for employment in harmonious chorus are ve 
ifferent from the awkward ploughmen and untidy servants-of-all- 
work of real life ; the comical official ringing a bell and uttering 
proclamations in recitative differs widely enough from the stolid 
policeman ; and the interesting yourg nobleman who engages his 
own seryants, and finally marries his housemaid, has not much in 
common with the farmer who comes for the same purpose, and 
sometimes meets with a similar fate. In most parts of England 
these fairs have become either extinct or insignificant as means of 
communication have increased ; but in many districts of the North 
preg they still flourish, with little diminution of their former 
ories, 
. They are held twice in the year, at Whitsuntide and Martinmas; 
and servants are engaged for the following six months, or term, as 
it is called. From an early hour in the morning they pour into 
the town where the fair is to be held, some by rail, some crowded 
together in a large wagonette—which has probably stopped at 
every public-house on the road—some in farmers’ gigs, some on 
foot. The whole town is in confusion; the streets are encumbered 
by proprietors of shows, who are putting up their booths or ar- 
ranging their panoramas, and by gaping rustics, who crowd round 
to see what is going on. The shows are of the usual character, and 
public attention seems to be pretty equally divided between a 
sanguinary panorama of the Afghan war, advertised by a real 
negro in parti-coloured costume, and the body of a man which 
has been discovered in a coal-mine petrified, as a flaming poster 
informs the spectators, by a constant flow of mineral water. teed 
while the servants in search of employment put a wisp of straw in 
their hats or mouths or some portion of their dress as a sign that 
they are for hire, and stand in long rows upon the footpath for 
general inspection. The farmers who are in want of servants pass 
slowly down the line and examine the candidates much as if they 
were the sense of touch is not called 
in to help the eye. Lhey ask the n uestions as to capacity, 
last place, and the time they ere, but 
the trouble to verify the answers given by applying for 
a character. If all appears to be satisfactory, it only remains to: 
fix the wages, The prices paid at the hirings just concluded 
are quoted ina Cumberland newspaper as follows :—“ Best men, 
131. to 151. for the half-year; second best, 11/. to 13/. Boys, 5/. 
to 10. Best women, 8/. to 102. Girls, 3/. to 71.” The highest 
rate mentioned is 18/. for a “best man,” which means one who 
has some knowledge of farming matters, and understands the 
management of live stock, especially of sheep. The wages at the 
Whitsuntide hirings generally average rather higher, as the 
summer half-year includes the haymaking and harvesting seasons. 
Besides these wages, board and lodging are provided, and there 
is no reason whatever why a steady and sober “ best man ” should 
not save 30/. in the course of the year in good times, and at least 
20/, even at present, which is more than many of their employers 
can hope to put by. The matter-of-fact way in which the servants 
are spoken of—just as if they were sheep, or cotton, or any other 
commodity—is somewhat remarkable. The journal quoted above 
concludes its report as follows:— The servants included a great 
proportion of second-class men, and females were more numerous 
than we have seen them during the past five or six years.” 

The main difference in ap ce between these and ordi- 
nary fairs is that in the former there is far less business and more 
drunkentess. If the hiring is at all brisk the work is soon over, 
and when a servant has removed the straw from his hat he pro- 
ceeds to enjoy himself. The crowd is swelled by many who have 
not come to be hired, misty | agreed to remain at their present 
place, or engaged with one of their employer's neighbours. The 
fair season is a recognized holiday for all; they have received their 
half-year’s pay, and have come with the full intention of spending 
some of it. They meet their friends and sweethearts, and cele- 
brate the occasion after the manner of the British labourer. The 

ublic-houses drive a brisk trade, and, if possible, add wa 

ancing-room to their ordinary attractions. In the afternoon 
the town resembles nothing so much as a street scene of 
the Dutch school of painting. A sober man is an unusual sight ; 
boys of twelve years fold may be seen quite drunk; and 
even women appear, by their flushed faces and unsteady gait, to. 
have yielded to the pressing invitations of their swains. Toward: 
evening the “fun” grows more furious, and eads in a scene of 
drunken debauchery which it is well to leave to the imagination. 
The consequences of such scenes to public morality may be easily 
conceived. The harm which may be done by ordinary fairs, how- 
ever ill-conducted, is very much less, for they are chiefly fre- 


quented by farmers and dealers, who come, ostensibly at any rate, 
to do business, and who are for the most part old enough to take 
care of themselves. Statute fairs, on the other hand, are resorted 
to almost entirely by young people, who are peculiarly liable to 
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yield to the temptations which they offer. The danger is increased 
at times such as we have had lately, when the supply of unem- 
ployed persons is much larger than the demand. Young men 
Hs g women who fail to get employment at one fair wander on to 
the next which is held within reach, and are often thus roaming 
about for a week or more, until either they find work or all the 
fairs are over. 

In spite of its manifest evils, the system has many supporters 
and apologists, and its abolition is opposed on two distinct grounds. 
Some, while they deplore its disadvantages, say that, on the whole, 
it is a good system, that it suits the farmers as well as the ser- 


vants, and that it would be impossible to hire servants in any 
other way. This view is disproved by the fact that many farmers 
and the better sort of servants do not attend the fairs, and yet find 
no difficulty in supplying their wants. There are local news- 
papers in which advertisements may be inserted, and registry | 
offices in most towns, and there appears to be no valid reason 
why farm servants should not use the same means of ob- | 
taining employment as those adopted by domestic servants. | 
Indeed there is one method by which farm servants may be met | 
with which is not available in the case of the better class of 
domestic servants. The Workhouse Girls’ Association has for its 
object to tind good places for girls dischargéd from workhouses, to 
maintain communication with them, as far as possible, after they 
have goneinto service, and to reward them suitably for good con- 
duct, By applying to this Association and stating his wants, a 
farmer could at any time meet with a servant of good character, 
and could obtain trustworthy information as to her capacity ; 
whereas under the present system it is generally a matter of 
chance whether the servant turns out well or ill. In fact, the only 
want supplied by Statute fairs is the craving of vulgar minds and 
vigorous bodies for an outburst of low dissipation in the intervals 
between hard work ; and the only classes which would really re- 
gret their disappearance are publicans and caravan proprietors. 

Many people urge that there is no need for active interference, 
that these fairs are gradually dying out, and in no long time will 
have entirely disappeared. However satisfactory this argument 
may appear from the point of view of the next generation, it can 
ty consolation to the present. Old customs proverbially die 

; the very fact that they no longer fulfil a public want, but 
are merely an excuse for dissipation, of course renders them the more 
injurious, and before they die a natural death, they may do infinite 
harm to the morals of the young and heedless persons who frequent 
them. Various efforts have been made to mitigate the evils of the 

stem. The Bishop of Carlisle and the late George Moore did what 
ry could in this direction, and we believe that the clergy of the 
diocese have been appealed to, but have replied that they are 
werless to put an end to the fairs. They are doing good work 
discouraging their parishioners from attending them, and it 
is due to their exertions that a feeling is gradually growing up 
among the people that the fairs are “ not respectable.” Meanwhile 
they have attempted to check the drunkenness which prevails 
by establishing of refreshment where no intoxicating liquors 
are sold. This might do some good if the fairs were places to 
which respectable people were unwillingly driven for business pur- 
— but as no one is obliged to go, those who attend generally 
so with the avowed intention of “ having a spree.” 

It is surprising that no attempt seems to have been made by 
county magistrates to deal with these fairs under the Fairs Act of 
1871. The preamble to this Act states truly enough that “ certain 
of the fairs held in England and Wales are unnecessary, are the 
cause of grievous immorality, and are very injurious to the in- 
habitants of the towns in which such fairs are held,” and the 
purport of the enactment is that the Home Secretary may suppress 
any fair with the consent of the person entitled to hold it, on the 
representation of the magistrates in petty session that its abolition 
would be for the public advantage. No doubt there may 
often be some difficulty in getting the consent of the owner 
of the fair; but, as he is in many cases the lord of the manor, 
We may suppose that he would frequently be willing to sacrifice 
the profits obtained from tolls and other sources for the benefit of 
the community at large, while, if he were a poor man, it would be 
possible to compensate him by means of a public subscription. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


ITH a winter before us and upon us so full of hardship and 
anxiety, we can ill spare a single occasion of regular and 
legitimate festival. It is pleasant, therefore, to record that the 
of Westminster have been able to repeat their time- 
honoured performance of a — , Which in the last season 
was interrupted bya public grief. With praiseworthy industry 
they have mas a fresh set of parts; and, if the classically 
critical part of the audience could not congratulate themselves 
upon the exchange of the Phormio for the Trinummus, the 
majority—propter simplicitatem latcorum—no doubt found the 
costumes as quaint, the tones as fresh, and the antiquarian flavour 
of the whole institution as racy as usual, aud were quite in- 
different whether Plautus or Terence were responsible for the 
uncouth and unfamiliar text. From the point of view taken by 
a Westminster manager, the “smooth way” of the younger poet 
is the most inviting. Plautus is full of difficulties for a modern 
company, and that company composed of schoolboys. His broad 


and coarse humour seldom displays itself to full advantage without 
an excess of license. The 7%nummus indeed is one of the gravest 
(not to say dullest) of comic compositions. The first three acts 
are mainly occupied with expositions of the duty of a friend, the 
duty of the young, the duty of pastors and masters, and so forth, 
The excellent youth Lysiteles, whose discourse is as profitable and 
of as good savour as his name, may be pronounced the most canny, 
cold, and insufferable prig that ever aired his prudential virtues 
before an edified public. Vast, happily for us, is the gap which 
separates our vices from the vices of Athenian society in the days 
of Philemon, but between our virtues and his there is a gulf yet 
more profound. If any one wishes to comprehend the reality of 
human progress and the solid conquests gradually achieved by a 
higher ideal, he cannot easily tind a more instructive piece of read- 
ing than the celebrated first scene of Act II. in The Treasure— 
for so the play was called when it came from the hand 


| of the Greek master. Plautus vortit barbare. Plautus turned it 


into the outlandish tongue of the Roman; and, in token thereof, 
set upon it the new name of Zrinwmmus, or A Half-Crown Dau. 
This name is explained in the best scene, the one truly Plautine 
scene of the work, by the needy scamp who has been hired to im- 
personate a character necessary to the intrigue upon which the 
plot is founded. He has let himself out, he says, not without a 
cynical glance at his own degradation, to play the cheat for one 
day at the price of three “ pieces”; and, in honour of so good a 
bargain, he marks the day in his calendar with a title commemo- 
rating the reward of his services. ‘he nature and occasion of 
those services we shall! best explain by giving, according to custom, 
a brief outline of the piece. 

The scene is laid at, or rather before, the house of one Callicles. 
This house he has but just acquired, and that under curious cir- 
cumstances. It had formerly been the property of Charmides, an 
intimate friend of Callicles. Indeed, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, the property, as the lawyers would say, was in 
Charmides at the date of the transaction next recorded. That 
gentleman, compelled by the state of his affairs, and in particular 
by the extravagance and misconduct of his son Lesbonicus, some 
time before left Athens to repair his fortune in the Kast, confiding 
his estate and his two children to the care of Callicles as trustee 
and guardian. Lesbonicus, going from bad to worse, was at last 
reduced to selling the paternal mansion, reserving to himself a 
small part of the back premises as a last refuge. The advertise- 
ments for the sale were out when Callicles, returning from a short 
absence, first heard of the proposal. Now it happened that when 
Charmides went away he left a considerable sum of money concealed 
in this very house, reposing the secret in the trusty Callicles alone, 
with strict charge not to betray it to any one—above all, not to 
the spendthrift. Here, therefore, arose a delicate and difficult 

roblem of conduct, such as was dear to the subtle Greek mind. 
allicles evaded the difficulty for the time by becoming himself 
the purchaser of the house, a negotiation which exposed him to 
the insinuation that he was plundering his young charge, and upon 
which the Court of Chancery, had it sat in Athens, would have 
looked with a discontented eye. The action opens with a conver- 
sation between Callicles and his candid friend Megaronides,in which 
the circumstances above detailed are brought out. Like other 
work of the epoch, it is adorned with two or three dull jests 
inst wives, remarkable for nothing except that the “ classical ” 
authority for their presence in good comedy was in part the cause 
of the stupid and incredible vulgarity with which our own 
playwrights of the last century treated this subject. It is 
worth observing that the Greek author, by the title he chose, fixed 
upon the question arising from the concealed treasure as consti- 
tuting the central interest of his work. Plautus, perhaps conscious 
of inferior power, transferred the emphasis to the farcical encounter 
of the fourth act. But to continue. We must not dismiss the 
first act without recalling the spirited declamation against tale- 
bearers with which it concludes :— 
Qui omnia se simulant scire neque quicquam sciunt 
Sciunt quid in aurem regine dixerit : 
Sciunt quod Juno fabulata est cum Jove, &c.; 
but it is really too trite for quotation. Plautus has preserved to 
us nothing better, and to the English reader it has an especial in- 
terest in having furnished a brilliant hint, brilliantly improved, to 
The School for Scandal, Here are the passages :— 
Quod si exquiratur usque ab stirpe auctoritas, 
Unde quidque auditum dicant, nisi id appareat, 
Famigeratori res sit cum damno et malo: 
Hoc ita si fiat publico fiat bono, 

Mrs. Canpour: But surely you would not be quite so severe upon those 
who only report what they hear ? 

Sin Perer: Yes, Madam, I would have law-merchant for them too; and 
in all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the lie was not to 


be found, the injured parties should have a right to come on any of the in- 
dorsers. 


The second act introduces to us Lysiteles. We have already 
given an opinion of this young person. Historically he is interest- 
ing, dramatically intolerable. He is determined to marry, and to 
marry a penniless girl—the sister, in fact, of the ruined Lesbonicus. 
But in spite of this approved claim to the sympathy of an 
audience (Why ts an audience so partial to penniless wives?), he 
flings it away in five minutes. He dilates upon his own virtues 
to his father Philto till the atlectionate old man is driven to ex- 
claim with some bitterness :— 


Quid exprobras bene quod fecisti, tibi fecisti non mihi. 
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But “the father softens,” and eventually consents to the match. 
But here fresh difficulties arise. Lesbonicus insists upon giving a 
dowry with his sister. He is moved partly by generous concern 
for her, partly by fear for his own reputation. He has nothing 
left but one piece of land, which Philto and Lysiteles are unwilling 
to take; Stasimus, the slave of Lesbonicus, in terror of starvation, 
erideavouts to reinforce their scruples by a monstrous description of 
the fatality of the farm to man and beast, all the more pater etoveg 
audience because it is disbelieved by those to whom itis ad 
* such uncertainty stand affairs at the end of Act II. In Act III. 

ttle 
ance, yes determines to furnish the dowry out of the secret 
deposit already mentioned. To avoid suspicion, it is to be sent by 
the hand of a pretended messenger from Lesbonicus's father Char- 
mides, Stasimus meanwhile, overhearing a further conversation 
between Lesbonicus and Lysiteles, makes up his mind that his 
master has nothing before him but that constant resource of the 
New Comedy man out of sorts with fortune—the wars in the East. 
The lines in which the slave contemplates the new situation of 
officer’s valet'are worth quoting, especially upon this occasion, as 
they were very well delivered :— 

Video caculam militarem me futurum haud longius. 

Atque aliquem ad regem in saginam si erus se coniexit meus, 

Credo ad summos tores—acrem fugitorem fore, 

Et capturum spolia ibi—illum qui ero advorsus venerit. 

Egomet autem cum extemplo arcum et pharetram et sagittam sumpsero, 

Cassidem in caput—dormibo placide in tabernaculo. 

Ad forum ibo: nudius sextus quoi talentum mutuom 

Dedi, reposcam, ut habeam mecum quod feram viaticum. 


The last two lines raise a literary and historical question of some 
interest. They appear to be commonly taken in earnest; but itis 
quite possible, and much improves a subsequent scene, to under- 
stand them in an ironical sense. That Stasimus, the slave of a 
man generous indeed, but out at elbows, should have talents, or a 
single talent, to lend in thisready way to a friend, is scarcely credible. 
Tt would be easy to convey to the audience by a tone or a gesture 
that the “indebted friend” here is a personage like the “ banker” 
in « certain modern alphabet :— 

B is my banker; it’s not that I’m proud, 

But to mention one’s banker impresses the crowd. 
It appears in the sequel that the debtor makes great difficulties 
about payment—indeed, we have no reason for supposing that he 

id at + amc if we adopt the suggestion that A was a myth 

‘om the first, the preaching of Stasimus upon the text of his in- 
titude and faithlessness becomes humorous enough ; as a serious 
elas it is too tedious even for the gravity of a drunkard. All 
is now in train for the Fourth Act, which, as we have already said, 
is most characteristic and most worthy of Plautus. First, we have 
the return of Charmides. Scarcely, however, has he had time to ex- 
press his thanks for his safe voyage, and his resolve to live at rest 
upon his savings for the rest of his days, when he is met by the 
tended messenger, come as from himself with the money sent 
yy Callicles. After a highly amusing encounter the sham messenger 
retires discomfited. The rest of the play is mere explanation, con- 
ducting to the happy event of a double marriage, Lysiteles re- 
conciling himself to the dowry, and Lesbonicus accepting at his 
ae order the daughter of Callicles with an acquiescence truly 
al. 

Though we should not place the Trinwmmus very high in the 
list of Latin comedies, it contains some excellent passages and 
many fire lines, such as— 

Ne admittam culpam meo sum promus pectori 
Saspiciost in pettore aifeno sita. 
And again :— 
Numquam erit alienis gravis, qui suis se concinnat levem. 

For a performance such as that at Westminster it has the advan- 
tage that none of the characters are female, for the personified 
Abstractions whe play the Prologue can hardly be reckoned as 
exceptions. For the representations of this week we have 
nothing but praise. All the actors had a good and clear delivery, 
and, if it was somewhat slow, this was all the better for those 
who were anxious to understand as well as to hear. If we add 
nothing to this general eulogy, it is only because selection would 
be invidious. One J ots we may perhaps modestly ask. Why 
‘do the company study from so bad a text? Wedo not wish to be 
‘pedantic. It may well be that for Westminster purposes “ne tui 
alios misereat” is a more serviceable phrase than “ne tis alios 
misereat” ;:and, where the sense is not affected, it would be im- 
pertinent to insist upon the retention of a‘strange, though 
genuine, ‘archaism. But -why, for example, when Stasimus 
threatens Lesbonicus with a fine for his “ bad acting,” must he do 
so in thé half-nonsensical words “multam abomina,”’ a mere 
blunder for the simple “ multabo mina,” and long ago corrected ? 

The play'was preceded and followed, as usual, by a prologue and 
ontbens written for the occasion. The last was very good | fun— 
& burlesque scene upon the theme of recent discoveries at Troy. 
Probably to the mass of the audience its true point was the final 
adjutation, in which the ghosts of departed heroes en the 
successful antiquary in the prosecution of his task, and commend 
‘above ‘all' things to his conservation the “ thesaurum Busbei,” 
the sacred deposit handed down by that ferulous personage to 
the scholars of Westminster, together with its emblem, the 
Westminster play. : We, if a yet mortal voice may be heard, are 
well disposed to echo their pious prayer. We believe in the 
cultivating eflect of the school which assuredly never 


is made; but Callicles hears of the proposed alli- ; 


took a more harmless form; and if there is some little sacrifice, 
something may well be paid for the maintenance in a fleeting 
pac of one of the quaintest things which modern London has 
to show. 


REVIEWS. 


MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON-* 


ae by the editor's choice or by their own, Mrs. 
Creighton and Mrs. Waite have, in these two volumes of 
the series of Historical Biographies, undertaken subjects of con- 
siderable difficulty. The reflection will naturally occur that the 
recital of the lives of the two great generals upon whom the mili- 
tary reputation of our country rests should, if possible, have been 
put into military hands. We shall no doubt be met with the 
objection that we do not ery out for painters or for poets to write 
the biographies of painters and poets. But we may answer that, 
while there are many amateurs who are fully competent to appre- 
ciate and criticize poetry and painting, there are comparatively few 
who have made a scientific study of military subjects. However 
much interest ordinary people may take in war as a grand spectacle 
or a thrilling romance, they rarely understand how to look at it as 
one of the fine arts, or how to trace the successive stages of its 
development. Why no enterprising publisher has as yet engaged 
some member of the Staff College to write a shilling primer, in 
words of not more than two syllables, on the rudiments of 
the Art of War, is a question we have often asked ourselves. 
For lack of such preliminary instruction, the non-military 
reader is usually very little the wiser for reading the lives 
of great generals ; and, as a rule, historians and biographers make 
no great effort to help him. We expect the biographer of a 
painter or a sculptor to convey to us some idea of the master’s 
style and manner, some notion of the position he holds relatively 
to other great artists. We expect in the life of an engineer to 
learn something of the advances and improvements he made in his 
art, and to know something of the mechanical means he had at 
command for effecting such and such results. But when the 
warrior is concerned, we content ourselves with vague phrases 
about “astonishing military ius.” We know indeed that 
the Black Prince went into battle in a suit of armour, that 
Marlborough wore a wig and a laced coat, while Na 

arrayed himself in a redingote grise; but in what the style 
and manner of the Black Prince differed from those of Marl- 
borough, and the system of Marlborough again from that of 
Napoleon, probably few of us could say. We know, of course, that 
the Black Prince relied upon the cloth-yard shaft,while Marl- 
borough and Napoleon had guns at their service; but it is 


doubtful whether we could say to what distance Marlborough’s or 
Napoleon’s guns carried, or what c. in the practice of war 


have been worked in our own day by the greater development of 


time when our bl 
At a time when our i i to the non- 
combatant sex, it would be impossible for the sacks determined 
opponent of women’s rights to regard the authors of these two 
volumes as necessarily disqualified for their task. Mrs. Oreighton 
and Mrs. Waite may be quite as cree ine as any other civilians to 
write the biographies of Marlborough and Wellington. They have 
not been content simply to treat their subject from the pi 
point of view. They have laboriously explained the schemes of 
their heroes’ campaigns; they have given detailed accounts of the 
battles, illustrated by the most eo homey little plans, as 
well as by good coloured maps of the scene of operations; and 
they have occasionally ven to record the remarks of hostile 
critics and the answers that have been made to them. On the 
whole, we may say that both writers have discharged the military 
of their task as well as we have any right to expect. What 
we desire could only have been done by some one who had made a 
study, not merely of the eternal principles of the art of war, but also 
of the different methods of their application in different ages. Our 
ideal biography of Marlborough, for instance, should give the pupil 
some idea of the system of tactics in vogue in Marlborough’s day, 
and some notion whether Marl! himself is to be ranked 
among those few great men who have made distinct advances or 
changes in the military art, or whether he was no more than an 
able disciple of the school of his day. It should tell us what were 
the means of attack and defence at his command, what were tle 
guns and what were the fortresses of his age, and- how his 
were armed, Good in many respects as Mrs. Creighton’s biogra: 
is, it does not fulfil these requirements. In her account of - 
borough’s march into Bavaria in 1704, she does iideed draw 
fferences between 


attention to one of the di warfare’ then and 
now :— 

In those days, when there were no railways, and roads were bad, to lead 
an army by rapid marches all the way from Holland to Bavaria, where, if 


defeated, it would be in the midst of a hostile country, was an undertaking 
of perilous difficulty. 


* Historical Biographies ies, Edited by Rev. M. p, M.A, date 
Fellow and Tutor erton College, Oxford. Life of John Duke 
- 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Rosamond Waite. With Portrait, 
Maps, and Plans. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and 1878. 
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But in some other instances she makes no comment upon a state 
of things which must seem strange to her young ers. Any 
intelligent boy or girl who reads an account of Marlborough’s 
‘wars, must, we should think, be struck by finding that year after 
year at a certain time there was an end of campaigning, that the 
troops went into winter quarters, and that their leader returned to 
Whig and Tory intrigues at home. It must surely occur to the 
upil that this is not the fashion in which war is made nowadays. 
Creighton however makes no comment upon the difference. 
When in 1708—the year of Oudenarde—Marlborough prolongs 
operations till January, she does remark, as Marlborough’s con- 
temporaries remarked, upon the lateness of the campaign. But 
the modern reader is probably more inclined to ask why he did 
not go on fighting throughout the winter. Having said thus much, 
we are bound to add that Mrs, Creighton’s accounts of battles are 
good and clear, that of Ramillies being especially spirited, and 
giving a distinct idea of the superiority of Marlborough’s general- 
ship over that of his enemy. } 

s the hero of a narrative, Marlborough labours under the dis- 
advantage of having an unheroic character. He does not even 
rise to the height of being an ideal officer, for he was deficient in 
the essential a virtue of fidelity to his masters. His 
attachment to his wife might be called romantic, were it not that 
there is a touch of the ludicrous in romantic affection spent upon 
such a termagant as Duchess Sarah sometimes showed herself to 
be. With all his good points—and they were many—he was not 
a man for whom it is possible to feel personal enthusiasm ; and he 
is thus a somewhat ungrateful subject of biography. Mrs. Creighton 
has described his character very fairly, though at too great length 
for quotation, except in fragments :— 

In reality it is equally absurd to make out of him either a spotless hero 
or a mean traitor. It is impossible to explain away his faults, which are 
of a kind for which it is hard to feel any sympathy ; but, on the other hand, 
it is impossible not to be impressed more and more by his great qualities 
the more we study him. His military genius is sufficiently displayed by 
his astonishing career, and as a diplomatist he was equally great. He 
could manage men as well as he could manage armies, and in the same way 
could rule himself. 

After enumerating Marlborough’s many good qualities—his domestic 
virtues, his care for his soldiers, his rigid maintenance of order 
and discipline—she discusses the part he played in politics :— 

The political atmosphere of the times fostered Marlborough’s bad qualiti:s. 
He, like every one else, sought primarily his own interest, and so became 
a traitor to James III., a traitor to William II., and would have been a 
traitor to Anne could it have served any purpose. Self-interest, and the 
love of power and money, were the chief motives that actuated him; but 
besides these he was urged on by the consciousness of the danger of the 
power of Lewis XIV., which be had learnt from William III. 

Even for the Duchess, who is frequently represented as a mere 
shrew, Mrs. Creighton finds a good word :— 

Sarah, with all her faults, which were but too evident, had her good 
qualities too. She was a devoted wife; and though she often plagued her 
husband, it was only because she wanted him to play a great part in the 
world, and thought her way must be better than his. We hear a great 
deal about her faults ; but she must have had her charms too to keep the 
heart of the Duke, both absent and present, so uvalterably true to her. 


We are glad that Mrs. Creighton does not fall into the error of 
yo gars Marlborough’s subservience to his wife. Policy no 
doubt united with affection to make him more deferential than 
men in general are to their wives. During the earlier part of his 
career the thought must ever have been present to him that a 
serious quarrel with his wife would be the death-blow to his 
ambition. To make an enemy of her would have been to make 
an enemy of the Princess by whose favour he hoped to rise. Those 
who, with Macaulay, have spoken of Marlborough as servilely 
fearing his wife have not always remembered that, after all, he 
behaved to her pretty much as he bebaved to the rest of the 
world. He was so thorough a diplomatist that to soothe, to 
manage, and to flatter people far inferior to himself gave him no 
sense of humiliation. His command of his own temper was so 
perfect that he no more resented an angry person’s outbreaks of 
passion than a man in health resents the delirium of a fever 
patient. He soothed and coaxed and bore with ill-humoured and 
obstructive Dutch generals just as he bore with his scolding wife. 
Sweet and graceful flattery flowed as naturally and — from his 
tongue or his pen as roses and pearls dropped from the lips of the 
heroine of the fairy tale. Historians seem to take it for granted 
that the hero was perfectly sincere when he wrote to his otfended 
but relenting consort that he had been “transported” with de- 
light at receiving her “ dear, dear letter” of forgiveness. But it 
is just possible that he laughed a little in his sleeve as he penned 
these expressions of tender self-abasement. 


prefer this 
but painfully’ clgant 
presses the same fact :—“ 


time to reap the advantages afforded by this respectable seminary.” 
Mrs. Creighton does not notice the tradition that ( Churchill picked’ 
up his first ideas of the art of war from reading the Vegetius be- 
longing to the library of the “respectable seminary,” and which 
afterwards found its way into the Bodleian. The objection urged’ 
against this story—that Churchill's small Latin would not have 
carried him through so hard a book as Vegetius—need not go for 
much. It is likely enough that Churchill did not read Vegetius 
in a schoolmaster’s sense of reading; but there is no difficulty in 
accepting the suggestion thrown out by Coxe that the boy, per- 
haps attracted by the plates, dipped into the book for his own 
amusement. Although no exception on the score of mar 
can be taken to the next sentence we shall quote, we wish 
that Mrs. Creighton had described her hero’s funeral in 
something less like the style of the reporter of a country 
newspaper :—“ The coffin was followed by a large number of 
the aristocracy, and an immense train of carriages.” In a serious 
historical work one does not like to find “ aristocracy ” used simply 
as a fine name for the nobility. We may note that Mrs, Creighton 
is not quite accurate when she calls Schomberg “a French Pro- 
testant.”. He was a German Protestant who had been in the 
French service. 

On reading Mrs. Waite’s Life of the Duke of Wellington, the 
first criticism that suggests itself is that, though the author has 
narrated the actual events of the Peninsular War well, she has 
failed to show why the contest was of such importance both to 
England and to Europe. She winds up her account of it with the 
following brief comment, which can hardly be considered ade- 
quate :— 

Thus ended the great Peninsular War. After five years of fighting and 
bloodshed, Spain was freed from her foreign bondage and the glorious army, 
having won its immortal laurels, was disbanded. 

The freeing of Spain from her bondage was only a small part of 
the work of the Peninsular War. ‘The great work of that war 
was to sap and undermine the whole fabric of the Napoleonic 
power. To ordinary lookers-on the war in the Peninsula was at 
first but one amongst the “number of neat little expeditions” 
satirized in the Edinburgh Review—only another of our man 
exploits in “ breaking windows with guineas.” It is Wellington's 
peculiar glory that he saw how in freeing Spain and Portugal he 
might free Europe, and that, in spite of cold and insufficient sup- 
port, discouragement, and opposition, he persevered in and carried 
out his design. Unless this aspect of the case is clearly presented, 
neither the true importance of the contest in the Peninsula, nor 
the true glory of Wellington, can be understood. General Hamley’s 
brilliant essay on Wellington’s Career, with which Mrs. Waite 
does not show any sign of acquaintance, should have been of service 
to her here. Her estimate of the Duke's military genius is how- © 
ever good as far as it goes :— 

IIe was not in the situation of a Cesar or a Napoleon. It was not 
competent to him, regardless of right and justice, to carve out grand 
schemes for the overthrow and conquest of nations. Ile was the general 
of a constitutional state, and no man was ever more faithful to consti- 
tutional obligations. His work was assigned to him by the government of 
his country, and his main task was only to determine and execute the 
most eflicient methods for achieving given ends. It is beyond a doubt that 
he takes rank amongst the most accomplished strategists that the world 
has ever seen, nor is the brilliancy of that position impaired by the fact 
that he apparently attained to it less by sudden inspirations of genius 
than by patient processes of thought. He was neither a general of mere 
theory and routine, nor one who transacted warfare according to the rule 
of thumb. Whilst steadily proceeding on the well-established principles 
of military science, he exhibited, whenever a new emergency had to be 
encountered, a rich and ready fertility of resource. 


The battle of Waterloo is described with vigour and spirit ; 
but we are sorry that Mrs. Waite keeps alive the mythical story 
of “ Up, Guards, and at them.” Good taste and judgment have 
been shown in dealing with Wellington's private history; and 
some characteristic anecdotes are given which are sure to 
interest young readers. The weakest part of the book is that 
which treats of English politics after the Peace. The style here 
becomes bald and disconnected, and the arrangement is bad; in 
fact, these chapters read like rough and not always accurate notes. 
“In 1815,” says the author, “an Act had been passed putting a 

rohibitive price on imported foreign corn and manufactures.” 
Now what the Act really did was to prohibit the importation of 
foreign corn for home consumption until British rs should 
be at 80s. the quarter, a rate which was exceeded in the fol- 
lowing year. ‘The mention of “ manufactures” too will be 
misleading. The Act applies indeed to “all Corn, Meal, or Flour, 
the Growth, Produce or Manufacture of any Foreign Country”; 
but not generally to manufactures in the popular sense of the 
word. Further on, the author gets into hopeless confusion over 
the “sliding-scale ”:— 

About this time a misunderstanding occurred between Wellington and 
Mr. Huskisson, which ended in Huskisson quitting the Cabinet with the 
rest of Canning’s followers. Before leaving the Ministry however Hus- 
kisson had again brought forward his Corn Bill, which was passed in a 
modified form that pleased no one. Some thought the terms named in the 
sliding-scale, as it is called, too high; others too low. ‘The arrangement 
was that it should commence with 34s., when corn was 52s., and, ually 
diminishing with the increase of price, should disappear altogether when 
corn reached 8os. 

Now the limit of 80s. belongs to the old Act of 1815. The 
sliding scale of the Act of 1828, to which we take Mrs. Waite 
to refer, sank to a fixed shilling duty as soon as wheat rose to 
738. or upwards. When wheat was under 62s. the duty was 
25s. 8d., and went on increasing by a shilling for every shilling that 


| 

me oO s.-Creighton's sentences might be amended in a second 

. edition. She is not altogether free from the besetting sin of the 

present day—wrong placing of words. “ William watched the 

struggle of English parties free from the motives by which they were 

guided.” “Honest Dick Steele, with his warm, open heart, and kindly 

way of laughing at the foibles of others, as often drunk as sober, 

Was no match for the stern Swift.” And we wonder that as early 

as her second page she should have allowed so careless a sentence 

as the following to pass uncorrected :— He [Churchill] was for a 

short a St. Paul’s where, he did 

not stay long enough to get any literary training, and remained 

all his life entirel in Perhaps how- 

colloquialism to the irreproachable 

in which Archdeacon Coxe ex- 

id not, however, remain a sufficient ! 
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the price fell. In describing the political situation Mrs. Waite seems 
to be somewhat affected by the confused condition of the time of 
which she writes. “In the midst of this confusion,” she says, 
*¢the clear voice of William Cobbett was heard striking at the 
root of the matter.” Perhaps if this had been said of Mr. Glad- 
stone, we might, in consideration of his fame both as orator and 
woodman, have tolerated the mixed metaphor. Next we read 
that Queen Caroline “is said to have caught cold at the closed 
doors of the Abbey, from the consequences of which grief pre- 
vented her recovery.” This suggests the idea that Queen Caroline 
suffered a fate similar to that which overtook the “ young lady of 
‘Norway, Who casually sat in a doorway.” Our remarks upon the 
wrong placing of words will apply to this book .as well as to its 

redecessor. Thus we read that “the British infantry was 
ea up under a furious cannonade in two lines”; that Soult 
“climbed through mountain paths shoeless amid drenching rain” ; 
that Massena “ fortified that town (Santarem], which is on a 
mountain on the right bank of the Tagus, having established free 
communication with Spain” ; and that Wellington “ again opened 
a corn-trade ona large scale with Africa and America, which 
throve under Stuart's superintendence.” Haste, or weariness, or 
the effort to crowd as many facts as possible into a short space, 
may probably account for these blemishes. Both Mrs. Waite and 
Mrs, Creighton can, and generally do, write well. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST.* 


RS. BRASSEY and Miss Bird are probably the most 
amusing contemporary writers of books of travel. In 
method they are as far as possible apart. Miss Bird, like Ida 


Pfeiffer in Hannay’s epigram 
Sesh 4 Goes lone and undaunted, 
Through districts by wild men and cannibals haunted. 


She is the least luxurious of voyagers ; while Mrs. Brassey travels in 
company with several members of her family, and in almost unpre- 
cedented luxury. Only two vessels of ancient or modern times (and 
one of these mythical) can vie with the Sunbeam. The ship of the 
“ Lassie of Loch Ryan” in the ballad was equipped “ wi’ masts 
o’ the beaten gold, and sails o’ taffetie.” And a yacht of Hiero of 
Carthage had a deck-house with doors of gold and ivory, while 
the flooring was inlaid with mosaics of the whole story of the 
Tliad, and the deck was screened from the sun by the foliage of 
vines and growing ivy. Next to these, the Sunbeam seems to be 
the most gorgeous of homes on the ocean wave, and we do not 
wonder that the late Sultan (1874) was suspected of coveting this 
illustrious yacht. 

Mrs. Brassey's new book, which contains the logs of two tours, 
in 1874 and 1878, is, we think, at least as diverting as her earlier 
voyage, if not even more so. Her old mastery of simple and 
pellucid style enables her to bring before us (without the labour of 
the “ word-painter” and theadjective-hunter) the brilliant scenes of 
travel. Nothing can be more natural in expression and more suc- 
eessful in effect than this extract from on Brassey’s diary of 
October 9th, 1874:— 

At 1 a.m. the fires were lighted, and by 8 a.m. we were under steam, not 
having shifted our position two miles during the night. It was a glorious 
day, but a flat calm. With two fires only, we steamed easily nine knots. At 
sunset we saw Mount Ema—rt1,ooo feet high—as though rising from the 
sea, a hundred and twenty miles off, the island of Sicily quite disappearing 
from sight. A cuckoo came on board and was caught, but we svon re- 
leased him, hoping he would reach the land. The night was quite superb, 
myriads of stars being visible ; and the multitudes of brilliant animalcules 
in the water seemed to reflect them, as the “Sunbeam’s” bows threw a 
wave of light from under her. The most beautiful phenomenon of this sort 
previously seen during this voyage was off Lisbon, on a rough night, when 
the sea was like molten gold, lit up to such a depth that hundreds of fish 
could be seen darting away like comets on all sides. On the present ocea- 
sion there were a great many shooting stars and meteors of extraordinary 
brilliancy. The nights are so warm that one delights in sitting on deck to 
watch these erratic luminaries, and it is hardly possible to determine when 
to go to bed. ‘The heat in the ony is great—75° in the shade in a thorough 
draught on board—but there is always such a pleasant breeze, that we have 
never felt it oppressive. 

Here, again, is a capital sketch from Tangier :— 

During the three hours we were bobbing about in the broiling sun, we 

had been amused by watching Arabs riding races on the shore, and some 
washing their horses, swimming them right out to sea. When wet them- 
selves, their shiny black and brown muscular bodies looked like bronze as 
they sat, firm as rocks, on their horses, which plunged and snorted with 
fear when out of their depth. No matter what they did, their riders stuck 
to them like wax. 
The description of “an African meet” (p. 19) is quite as good; 
and, indeed, wherever Mrs. Brassey goes, she at once selects the 
essential and the picturesque features of the scene, and reproduces 
them with apparently unconscious skill. The great master of ad- 
jectives and writer of pictures of travel—Théophile Gautier—was 
not more successful in his elaborate manner than is Mrs. Brassey 
in a way which never dazzles nor fatigues. 

We are tempted to make extracts from almost every chapter ; 
but we must hurry on to the chief interest of Mrs. Brassey’s book 
—her pictures of Constantinople. It is not easy to write about the 
Levant as seen in the “ sunshine” (the rather lurid and threatening 
sunshine) of 1874, and in the “storm clouds” of 1878, without 


* Sunshine aid Storm in the East; or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constanti- 
By Mrs. Brassey, Author of “A Vovage in the Sunbeam.” With 
2 and 114 Illustrations. London: Longmans & Co. 


betraying some political bias. “Under which lord?” is the a 
tion one feels inclined just now to put to all travellers in the Hast, 
for Liberals and Tories look at that part of the world through 
different-coloured spectacles. Mrs. Brassey is, as between Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Turk, perfectly impartial. She tells the most 
amazing and amusing stories’about the Sultans who have lately 
worn the sword of Othman ; but then these stories are derived, like 
the legends in Herodotus, from hearsay. Mrs. Brassey did not see 
Abdul Aziz eating eleven meals in one day (he could have given 
Prince Bismarck three co at any dinner, and won with ease) ; 
nor was she present when he bolted out of his palace into a cab, 
with nothing on to speak of; or when he sliced off the live 
turkey’s head with a sword; or when he had two Sultanas bow- 
strung because they used a bedroom candlestick without placing it 
in a saucer of water; or even when he knocked down the 
colonel’s wife and jumped on her, or made a sergeant in a line 
regiment Grand Vizier. These and many other anecdotes of the 
Padishah will be found by the curious in Mrs, Brassey's 
fifth chapter. It seems more important that an Austrian attaché 
and his wife and daughter were savagely maltreated by 
Turkish soldiers a few months before Mrs. 8 arrival, and 
that “no one dared to tell the Sultan of the famine in Asia 
Minor.” These things certainly did not look as if “ sunshine” 
could last long in the East, but Mrs. Brassey drew no political 
inferences. Her politics indeed are exclusively English, and she 
tells anecdotes about the Greeks as severely as she does about the 
Sultan. In Cyprus she looks on the Greek natives as simply “a 
thorn in our sides,” than which no oun can be more perfectly 
and frankly British. It is as if the Norman conquerors of this 
island had casually observed that “ the natives were likely to be a 
perpetual thorn in their sides.” Mrs. Brassey’s own plan for deal- 
ing with the thorns is Oriental in conception—she would import 
large supplies of Turks. This was intended, but “ the matter has 
dropped through somehow—I don't know why, except that I 
believe Sir Garnet was afraid of having too many women and 
children on the island unable to support themselves.” We may 
now take leave of Mrs. Brassey as a witness useful to politicians 
on either side, with the remark that she does not approve of the 
cession of the Ionian Isles, Since the British arms were taken 
down, nothing has done well in Zante but villany, corruption, and 
the opera :— 


Every respectable person to whom we have spoken bitterly laments the 
departure of the English from their occupation of the islands, and gives the 
most dreadful account of the Greek government, which, in these islands, is 
hardly a government at all, but simply a system of bribery and corruption. 
Robbers and marauders who can pay a few piastres to the so-called police 
are never taken up, while poor but innocent men are put in prison and 
punished in their stead. At the time of the elections, the bribery and cor- 
Tuption are worse than ever, and the soldiers go into the houses with fixed 
bayonets, to drive the unfortunate voters to the poll. Under this system, 
of course, everything is going to ruin, roads, ports, public institutions, &c. 
‘They are, however, building a fine new opera-house omer and for the pre- 
sent a very good Italian compahy are playing at a minor theatre. 


Mrs. Brassey's first visit to Constantinople, that of 1874, was of 
course the most enjoyable. Her descriptions are as diverting as 
the Arabian Nights, and even make these fegents seem comparatively 
credible. We have seen that Haroun Alraschid was not more 
eccentric and despotic than the late Sultan as represented by Mrs. 
Brassey’s friends, and neither he nor Aladdin in the magical cave 
had more extraordinary treasures :— 


While at the mosque, another cavass came rushing after us with an 

order for the Treasury, procured only at the last moment; so we drove 
thither and inspected its varied treasures, It is in the court of the old 
Seraglio Palace, which was burned some years ago, when these treasures 
were rescued with great difficulty from the devouring flames. The first 
thing that meets the eye on entering is a magnificent enamel throne, inlaid 
with rubies, pearls, and diamonds. The cases round the room are full of 
velvet prayer-carpets, embroidered in gold and precious stones. ‘They also 
contain guns, daggers, and swords, ornamented with priceless gems, 
emeralds as big as hens’ eggs, and rubies as big as pigeons’ eggs, but full of 
flaws, besides basins of loose turquoises, coral, agates, cornelians, aqua- 
marines, topazes, and rows of amber beads of the purest quality. One case 
was full of agate, crystal, and jade vases, moun in enamel and precious 
stones. Upstairs are saddtes, housings, and horse-furniture of gold inlaid 
with coral and precious stones. But the greatest marvel was a dressing- 
table encrusted with diamonds and rubies, the pillars supporting the glass 
set with diamonds of large size, the frame of the glass a mass of rubies and 
diamonds, and even the fringe round the edge of the table, three or four 
inches long, com of hanging strings of diamonds. It is said that the 
Empress of the French was presented with over a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of things when she was there, and that the Sultan gave her 
everything she admired or liked, withoat her even expressing any wish to 
possess it. 
If the Sultan coveted Mrs. Brassey's yacht (she was afraid that a 
Ministerial crisis would ensue if the Padishah did not get the 
Sunbeam), Mrs. Brassey, on her side, seems to envy the Sultan his 
caigque :— 

About twelve o'clock, five caiques glided alongside the steps of Dolma- 
bagtcheli: the Sultan entered the first, which was white, lined with red 
velvet and gold, and having a gold canopy. The cushions were embroi- 
dered in gold and precious stones, and facing those en which the Sultan sat 
knelt two of the chief ministers, their bowed down and their hands 
folded across their breasts, in the most abject attitude. Behind stood the 
steersman, gorgeous in green and gold. The front caique was manned by 
twenty-four oarsmen, dressed in very full white shirts and trousers, purple 
and gold jackets, and scarlet fezzes, who, prior tu every stroke, knelt down 
and touched the bottom of the boat with their foreheads, thea rose to a 
standing posture, and sent the oarsin with a tremendous sweep. The pace 
is terrific (they beat easily the fastest steam launch afloat), the exertion is 
equally so ; for though picked strong men, the rowers generally break down 
at the end of two years. The whole effect is one of the prettiest imaginable, 
and the boat looks almost too good for the use of mortal. 
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It is not easy to review Mrs. Brassey’s book in a severely critical 
spirit. One might as well sit in judgment on extremely diverting 
conversations. We must plead this as an excuse for numerous 
extracts. Here is one descriptive of an island little known to 
Western tourists, the isle whence came the famous Venus of 
Milo, whose name so oddly misled the Daily Teleyraph :— 


The situation of the amphitheatre is very beautiful, on the side of a hill 
commanding a lovely view of land, sea, and islands to the south, We 
wandered about a long time, took several photographs, and then scrambled 
up the hill again and remounted our donkeys, to climb a steep rocky path 
to the little town above. The ground was covered with wild cyclamen 
and white crocuses, and the walls festooned with the Clematis montana, 
while myrtles and lentisk grew in abundance. Half an hour’s climb took 
us to the town, and a very funny town it was, up and down the very 
steepest crags. It was inhabited by a race of good-looking men and women 
and pretty children, who all came out to look at us. They had the regular 
Grccian type of countenance, straight noses, pretty mouths, and lovely 
large dark eyes, and all were scrupulously clean. Most of the women’s 
garments were white, and there was not a speck of dirt on any of them. 
The people not only followed us down the streets, but placed themselves in 
all conceivable nooks and corners. On every house-top, in every balcony, 
out of every window, peeped heads, not annoying us im any way, but simply 
indulging their curiosity. 


The second Eastern cruise of the Sunbeam began in September 


1878. Mrs. Brassey’s log is most interesting when she describes 
her impressions of Cyprus and of Constantinople. The autumn 
‘was unusually sickly; “the very dogs in the streets” in Cyprus | 
were said to be ill of fever. The British soldiers are said to have 
suffered terribly, and it is not agreeable to find that the stores of | 
the Sunbeam had to supply the medicines for want of which the | 
English doctors were at their wits’ end (pp. 255). The question of | 
the healthiness of Cyprus is a tedious one. Mrs. Brassey saw 
immense numbers of sutfering people, but her own party was per- 
fectly well. She heard that even the highest sites were pestiferous 
(pp. 278, 293). It seems to be her opinion that the want of supplies 
and shelter consequent on our hasty occupation, together with the 
idleness of the soldiers, ly caused, very greatly increased, 
the liability to fever. The more active sailors did not suffer in 
proportion. The natives of the towns “all have a more or less in- 
valid look.” 

In Cyprus Mrs. Brassey saw adead donkey, an exception to 
Sam Weller’s law. She found that Mme. Cesnula’s brigand (men- 
tioned in General Cesnola’s book) was “down with the fever.” 
His story is well worth quoting :— 


At the Government House we went to see some officers whose servants 
are all down with fever, including even the groom, a once celebrated Syrian 
highwayman, rather in the Dick Turpin style, whose history is decidedly 
interesting. This man was originally a groom in the employ of a wealthy 
Turk near Smyrna; but having eloped with his master’s daughter, he 
found it necessary to flee to the mountains, where he became a brigand of 
the romantic type, robbing only the rich and assisting the poor. It is even 
said that at various times he gave dowries to as many as two thousand 
Greek girls. Every effort was made by the Turkish authorities to capture 
him ; but as he had a friend in every peasamt, he invariably succeeded in 
evading the soldiers sent after him. During the Crimean war, some British 
troops assisted the Turks in one of their expeditions in search of Kattirdji- 
Janni (which was the brigand’s name), but with the same result. On one 
occasion it is related that he suddenly entered a house near Smyrna at the 
head of a dozen followers, all armed to the teeth. The family were at 
supper, ard Kattirdji-Janni, quietly seating himself, remarked that as soon 
as they had finished he and his men would take the opportunity of refresh- 
ing themselves. His involuntary hosts at once rose and proceeded to supply 
bim with all that he desired, whereupon, as a proof of his gratitude, he 
promised them his protection, and assured them that if they should happen 
to be travelling, and to fall in with any of his band, they might rely on not 
being molested by them. At last, either tiring of his adventurous life, or 
being hard-pressed, he gave himself up to the Turkish authorities, upon 
their promise that he should be exiled to Cyprus. He was taken to Con- 
stantinople, and would probably have been sent thence to the spot he had 
chosen, had not a Frenchman connected with the consulate, who had formerly 
been robbed by Kattirdji-Janni and his followers, demanded that he should 
be severely punished. ereupon he was imprisoned and kept closely con- 
fined in a small cell, where he was chained to the wall, for seven years. 
Later on he was removed to Famagousta, still heavily chained; and 
though the severity of his punishment was somewhat mitigated in 1875, 
owing to the intercession of Madame Cesnola on his behalf, it is only quite 
recently that he has entirely regained his liberty, and even now he is not 
allowed to leave the town of Famagousta. 


In her tour the island Mrs. and her party slept 
ata monastery. “ we expressed a wish to wash our han 

one monk appeared with a tin wash-hand basin, another with soap, 
a third with a towel, while a fourth held a candle.” There is a 


picture of this ecclesiastical ceremony. 
We have not space fora tithe of Mrs. 's adventures, 
She saw green roses, lavender-coloured cats, the lines of Boulair, 


and she picked up on the sea-shore a piece of Greek statuary of 
the best period. She sailed up the elles in the dark (a 
fine piece of steering of Mr. Brassey’s) without asking leave. She 
found out “where the old ball dresses go to ”—a secret which we 
will not divulge. She learned that the Turkish ladies were selling 
their jewels :— 


The bazaars have very much gone off since 1874. The Russians, it is 
said, have bought up nearly ing, and what they left has now been 
sent up to Adrianople, in the hope that they may purchase even the 
wretched remains. ‘There are a few exceptions, however. In the Bezistan, 
or place of arms, a central bazaar where all sorts of things are sold by 
auction, great treasures may occasionally be picked up in these bad times. 
But one must be on the spot when they are first brought there for sale. 
Everybody in Turkey—certainly in the highest to 
the lowest, appears to be more or less hard up. slaves from the harems 
are constantly bringing valuable jewels and plate to be disposed of for a 
little money, not having themselves the least idea of their value. In this 
way we up some beautifully inlaid turquoise 


5 belts, carved ivory 
cups, old silver, and other things, by the merest chance. A friend of mine 


saw five splendid hoop gem rings, each worth nearly a hundred pounds, 
sold by a slave to a Jew for one pound each; and, on another occa 
some superb coffee-cup holders, a mass of rubies and diamonds, disposed o: 

for next to nothing. These must have belonged to some of the princesses, 
or to ladies of the highest rank, for no one else would be likely to possess 
such things. 


She was told that the most powerful man in Turkey is the present 
Sultan’s coffeemaker, or Cafidje; and that “the present Sultan 
appears to be much liked by all who come in personal contact with 
him, and to have an earnest desire to do what is right, though he 
is easily influenced by others.” During the last year, the Sultan 
seems to have developed more resolution of character. “In all 
his ways he is much more civilized than his predecessors.” 

We take leave of the most lively and entertaining book we have 
read for many months with the remark that almost all the illus- 
trations are cleverly conceived and admirably engraved. 


KNIGHTS STUDIES IN PHILOSOPITY AND LITERATURE.* 


YOME critical books of great value are repulsive, and have to 
be stormed by an effort of desperate courage before one can 
get the benetit of their contents. Professor Knight's writing goes 
into the other extreme, if extreme it can be called. Not only does 
he write well and pleasantly, but his candid and open manner has 
about it something specially attractive. If there is any danger the 
reader has to fear, it is that of forgetting that it is his duty to be 
critical. The warier sort who perceive this influence creeping 
over them may, on the other hand, set themselves to resist the 
voice of the charmer, and become vigilant to excess, But, as it 
happens, they need not be suspicious. Professor Knight’s matter 
is not unworthy of his manner. The book has been long enough 
in our hands for us to say honestly that it improves on acquaint- 
ance. 

We do not think Professor Knight has invariably chosen the best 
field for his powers. The eclectic habit of mind which he avows 
and justifies at some length is perhaps better fitted for historical 
criticism than for the discussion of controversies that happen to 
possess immediate interest. In dealing with current questions 
vigour and clearness in expressing one’s own mind are the first 
things needful. However, Professor Knight’s ecleeticism en- 
sures moderation and a constant desire to do justice to others, 
Opinions may differ as to whether justice is actually done 
in every case. Professor Knight finds, for example, that Grote’s 
Fragments on Ethical Subjects illustrate “the inveteracy with 
which the disciples of particular schools continue to interpret 
facts in their own way.” No doubt Grote’s “ Fragments” dis- 
tinctly belong to the utilitarian school; but it seems to us any- 
thing but fair to regard them as nothing but special pleading 
fur a preconceived theory in the face of new light. We found 
in Grote’s essays, as we said at the time, developments and 
applications of the general principles from which he started that 
seemed to us both new and fruitful. And we cannot help sus- 
pecting that Professor Knight, notwithstanding his wide eclecti- 
cism, is disabled from appreciating Grote by a fixed idea of his 
= that all forms of the utilitarian theory of ethics are hopelessly 

rren. 

The particular remark to which we have taken exception occurs 
in the essay on “Ethical Philosophy and Evolution,” which 
stands first in the volume, and is one of the most interesting parts 
of it. The doctrine of evolution, as a scientific doctrine, is accepted 
by Professor Knight with little reserve. If not actually proved, 
“it has been rendered the almost inevitable conclusion of the 
scientific intellect.” The nature of the evidence is well under- 
stood, and the commonplace objection from “ missing links” is 
dismissed with something like contempt. The problem is not to 
make out a complete series of forms with the least possible differ- 
ence between each one and the next to it. “ Demonstration of 
the theory will not be accomplished even by a discovery of all the 
missing links, but by a scientific use of the links which we possess, 
and by warrantable inferences from them.” Further, Professor 
Knight allows that “the growth of ethical sentiment and dogma 
out of pre-historic elements” must be taken as an established 
fact. But he adds, and with correctness as far as the purely 
dialectical aspect of the matter goes, that this makes no difference 
to the ultimate question of the nature of the moral faculty, which 
belongs to the metaphysical as distinguished from the practical side 
of ethics, The general objections to all derivative or empirical 
theories of morals remain much as they were, and Professor 
Knight thinks them insuperable. His chief difficulty is that any 
such theory leaves us “in a helpless position . . . in the exercise 
of moral approbation and disapprobation.” We confess that we 
cannot see how or why the empirical moralist is left helpless, It 
is said that, if morality be derivative and evolved, there is no 
absolute standard of right and wrong ; and it is inferred that in 
the absence of such a standard moral judgment must be at fault. 
Now Mr. Herbert Spencer has in his last work met this objection 
by showing that the evolution theory of ethics does furnish us 
with an absolute standard in a certain sense, though a standard 
applicable only with considerable allowances tw the existing rela- 
tions of men in existing societies. But,even yrantiug that no absolute 
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standard can be found, we do not want an absolute standard to 
guide us in the exercise of moral approbation and disapprobation. 
All that we need is a standard sufficiently adapted to the con- 
ditions of life in which we act and judge for the time being. Our 
present conception of right conduct is more refined and stringent 
—in some respects, at least—than that of our ancestors even two 
or three centuries ago. Some centuries hence we hope that the 
morality of our descendants may in turn be more refined and 
stringent than our own—we mean the average working rules of 
morality as actually enforced by society. And what then? We 
fail to see any ground for dissatisfaction, Again, Professor Knight 
seems to think that on any derivative theory we are bound to 
admit that the moral judgments of mankind (how many 
and which of them?) at a given time are always relatively 
right ; in his own words, “on the principle of evolution, all the 
phases through which the ethical sentiment has passed were of 
equal validity for the particular stage which human nature had 
reached in its upward career.” We do not understand what is 
meant by “equal validity.” Moral feeling is, on the empirical 
theory, and especially when evolution is taken into account, the 
resultant of ancestral and individual experiences of utility. But 
experience must be interpreted before it can be applied ; and right 
interpretation is itself a matter of long and painful experience. 
A moral judgment is, in ultimate analysis, a judgment as to what 
kinds of action help or hinder social or individual welfare. But 
the judgment is liable to error, and sometimes does err; the feel- 
ing which embodies habitual processes of judgment may be 
atiected with the same errors, and may also suffer from organic 
weakness or perversion. Experience shows us, what we should 
otherwise expect on the evolution theory, that a general relaxation 
of moral sentiment (without regard to the particular contents of 
existing positive morality) is a possible occurrence, and fraught 
with mischief to the man or the nation in whom it takes place. 
There is an amount of moral perversion which entails corruption 
and destruction on the society in which it prevails. And it is to 
be noted that with increasing culture and civilization the margin 
of comparatively harmless aberration becomes narrower; the in- 
teraction of men’s lives and thoughts being quicker, more exten- 
sive, and of graver consequence. 

When, therefore, Professor Knight says that, according to recent 
evolutionists, “the verdict of society, based on the unconscious 
perceptions of utility transmitted through a thousand generations, 
makes a thing either right or wrong,” and again where he speaks 
of “a conventional rule of expedient action” as being the only 
rule for the empiricist, he misses a point of exceeding importance. 
The verdict of society does not make right and wrong ; it embodies 
the prevalent opinion of society as to what 7s right and wrong. 
This opinion is derived—not by “ unconscious perceptions,” but by 
the partly unconscious and partly conscious consolidation of a vast 
number of perceptions of a pretty striking kind—from a great 
body of antecedent experience of things turning out well and ill. 
Generally speaking, there is some presumption in favour of the 
rules thus established; in many cases it is irresistible. The 
burden of proof lies on him who alleges that an existing moral 
rule is unreasonable. The evidence he may conceivably adduce is 
of various kinds; for example, that the origin of the rule can 
be traced with certainty to a particular superstition, that it is not 
admitted by other equally civilized societies in similar circum- 
stances, or that it is repugnant to other moral rules of equal or 
greater authority. What is the effect of a particular course of 
conduct is a question of fact; and, if the empiricist reduces 
ethical problems to questions of fact, he must for that very reason 
be the last of all men to be content with conventional solutions. 
He will admit that the positive morality of a given society at a 
given time is, in a certain sense, provisional; but that is quite 
another thing. On the other hand, intuitional moralists will 
hardly be satisfied with Professor Knight's statement of their 

sition. They are said to “maintain that certain things are to 

done, and others to be abstained from, in virtue of an intrinsic 
rightness or wrongness attaching to the acts themselves” (the 
italics are ours). Doubtless the slip is a verbal one, but it goes 
as far as a verbal slip well can. The distinctions between act, 
intention, and motive, important even for the comparatively rough 
operations of legal definition and punishment, are quietly over- 
looked. To take an old instance, if rightness and wrongness 
attached to “the acts themselves,” there would be no moral 
difference between the deed of Nero and that of Orestes. 

Although Professor Knight objects to a moral standard which is 
not absolute, he does not seem to object to an ideal of life which 
by its very conception is incapable of being fully realized. Ina 
very ingenious paper on “ The Summum Bonum,” he maintains that 
man’s chief good is perfection, and therefore his chief practical 
end is “ culture uted with a view to the entire pertection of 
our nature,” And “the resulting perfection, however harmonious 
and complete, can never be ed as final. Its supreme value 
Consists in the facilities it affords for further advance.” How is 


it. His large and 
some extent he ka out in application to current disputes, ex- 
les, and in one or two 
passages he rises to eloquence. following 


mards interest and sympathy, whatever we may think of its bear- 
ing on ethical science :— 

To possess a soul at once intense and many-sided, free in thought, flexile 
in sympathy, yet energetic in action; ready to receive and to retain new 
impressions, vet swift in its executive function which carries these inte 
practice; willing to see as many sides of every question as the question 
possesses for finite minds, yet not paralysed by the multitude of competing 
views, and not indifferent to a decision because a fragment of truth may 
lie in every one of these ; not languid in action from the width of the in- 
tellectual prospect it surveys—such is the ideal of an educated life. It 
involves the possession of the amplest knowledge that is possible, in alliance 
with the largest feeling; the widest range of sympathy, in alliance 
with the most vigorous and energetic action; every healthy human ten- 
dency finding freest scope for its exercise, every desire that is legitimate 
getting satisfaction, every one that is illegitimate being controlled, the 
defective called into power, those in excess restrained ;—in other words, the 
highest human culture is the greatest possible heulth of the whole man. 

A curious and interesting essay is that on “The Doctrine of 
Metempsychosis,” where Professor Knight enters on a kind of 
hypothetical defence of this ancient and still widespread belief. 
Without committing himself to an actual adoption of any theory 
of transmigration, he points out that, as speculative opinions go, it 
is by no means unreasonable, and may stand as fair a chance of 
being revived as other ideas which are coming into fashion again 
after being long forgotten. In addition to other topics in its favour 
there is propounded a quasi-physical argument from the conserva- 
tion of energy, which seems to come, ai best, to a rather precarious 
analogy. Une of the points brought out by Professor Knight, 
which to many readers will be new, is that in every age there 
have been minds of considerable power for which the doctrine had 
a fascination. We do not think, however, that the weight of such 
names as Origen, Henry More, Herder, and Lessing is particularly 
increased by the addition of Mr. Edward Cox. Buddhism is otf 
course mentioned; but Professor Knight seems to regard as pecu- 
liar to Buddhism much that it simply took over from the general 
body of Hindu belief. The Brahman holds as much as the Buddh- 
ist that the fatal cycle of transmigrations is the great calamity 
from which man has to seek deliverance. In both systems finite 
existence is a gigantic blunder. They differ as to the means, not 
the end. In the literary part of the volume two lectures on 
Wordsworth and his interpretation of Nature come with especial 
appropriateness at this time. Mr. Arnold’s introduction to his 
selection from Wordsworth’s poems is a sort of challenge to the 
uncompromising followers of Wordsworth on the one hand—a 
small but determined company—and to the partisans of a more 
modern school on the other. Professor Knight, true to his canon 
of moderation, cannot be reckoned as a champion on either side. 
Bvt his words are those of a careful and appreciative student, 
and certainly are none the worse for not being controversial. 


A TRIP TO BOERLAND.* 


OUTH AFRICAN history in the past twelvemonth, since we 
noticed Mr. Aylward’s then newly-written account of The 

Transvaal as It Is, rushed into the notoriety of military and 
political conflict. Its events have gone on at a headlong rate, 
at first very disastrously, subsequently after a fashion triumphantly, 
but still ina way perplexing toall concerned. TheZulu war has 
and ended, leaving Sir Garnet Wolseley and the British dominion 
in the Transvaal with a twofold trouble. Our present High Com- 
missioner has at once to face the surly resentment of Dutch farmers 
holding on grimly to their national independence, and to disl 
the yet unconquered Secocoeni from his mountain fortress. , 
Aylward’s prediction that, before the end of the year, there would 
be a grievous loss of English lives and public money in those 
parts, has been abundantly 

The annexation of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
in April, 1877, whether necessary or not under the circumstances, 
has at any rate led to serious trouble. Dr. Atcherley is not 
much of a politician, but he was there in a of that year, 
and stayed till the following March ; and his observations may be 
taken for whatever they are worth. It is a pertinent question 
whether the Boer Republic might not, without British in- 
tervention and suppression of its self-rule, have remained 
quite capable of mere self-defence. It would probably have 
been compelled, by sheer incapacity for active military en- 


terprise, to make its both with Secocoeni and with 
Cetewayo. Some people think it might as well have been 
left to do so. The British Government was at 


that time 
loudly disapproving the territorial claims of the Transyaal 
which those native chiefs had long disputed. Non-interven- 
tion, as promised by the express international engagement of 1852, 
would have allowed these claims to be defeated, and the limits of 
Dutch extension to be prescribed, by the power of Zulus and 
Bapedi to keep their own. The proper home of the 

Boers is the High Veldt—an open grassy plain, two hundred 
miles square, of which Pretoria is near the centre. Its farmsteads 
and towns, there being no cover for an approaching savage foe, 
might probably havestood 
inthesea. Whatthe Transvaal Republic seemed to be really in danger 
of losing was merely those outlying districts, to the south-east and 


* A Trip to Boerland; or, a Year’s Travel, 
and Colony of Natal. By Rowland 
London: R. Be Son. 


and Gold-Digging in 
J. Atcherley, Ph.Dr. 
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north-east of its original territory, which are situated in the 


Banken Veldt and the Bush Veldt regions. These rugged high- 


lands and forests, along the inner slope of the Drakensberg and | 


continuing ranges, are intermixed with giades of rich pasture, to 
which the Boers would drive their cattle in winter from the High 
Veldt farms. They were regarded, not long ago, as a sort of No 
Man’s Land. Thither came a few widely scattered settlers of 


different nationalities. Some of these affected to call this 


territory the Republic of Lydenburg. Nearly the whole country 
of the Banken Veldt, west of the Lobombo range, was 


claimed by virtue of an obscure transaction with one of the Swazi | 
chieftains, who was said to have sold it in 1846 for some cows. | 
The Secocoeni war of President Burgers’s Government in 1876 was | 
based upon such territorial pretensions, which Sir Henry Barkly | 
took much pains to confute and to denounce. As is well | 


known, the Dutch claims to Zulu border-lands beyond the Blood 
River, adjacent to the Utrecht district, were formally investigated 
and were disallowed by an English official Commission. The in- 
ability of the Transvaal Republic to support these encroachments, 
if such they were, by aggressive war against its Kaffir neighbours, 
did not cast any obvious responsibility upon the British Govern- 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal had always prudently re- 
frained from committing himself to the acknowledgment of a Dutch 
title to part of Swaziland. A few English, Scotch, and German 
colonists were nevertheless beguiled into purchasing farms north 
of the Pongolo, which the land-jobbers had offered for sale by 
tempting advertisements in London. But the Boers themselves knew 
better. In the northern districts of the wild region in the wooded 
valleys of the Bush Veldt, some of the Boers had tried to live; but, 


finding the climate in summer pestilential to man and beast, had | 


already quitted their locations. At the delusive gold-fields near 


Lydenburg town or village there still lingered a few hundred dis- | 


appointed foreign diggers, some from the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields, others from Australia or California—men of diverse nations. 
This is a fair sketch of the existing rights and interests the cham- 
ionship of which was unwarily assumed in 1877 by Her Majesty’s 
overnment superseding that of the Transvaal Republic. Bearing 


in mind this state of things, we can appreciate the testimony and | 
understand the opinions and desires of many local petitioners or — 


memorialists in favour of annexation whose addresses were sent 
to England. Very few Dutch names are signed to those docu- 
ments, which fill much space in the Blue-Books, though seven- 
eighths of the Transvaal population, and a far greater proportion 
of the settled landowners, are to this day sturdy Dutchmen. 
It may be well to receive with some caution the broad statements 


of writers like Mr. Aylward and Dr, Atcherley, who were at the | 


time decided partisans of the Opposition, and disposed to take an 


unfavourable view of Sir T. Shepstone’s administration. The | 


results, however, do not yet appear to have justified the flattering 
promises with which his policy was introduced. 

The evidence personally contributed by the author of this 
rather light and superficial narrative has indeed no great im- 
portance. He is a gentleman with some knowledge of mineralogy 


and chemistry, or of metallurgy, who went out in 1877 to. 


try his fortune with the reputed wealth of the Transvaal 
in certain valuable ores. He was accompanied by two 
friends whom he calls Sydney and Cecil; but of these we learn 
little more than their character as agreeable comrades. After land- 
ing in Natal and suffering delays on their upland journey, which 
are the common fate of immigrants on their way to the Transvaal, 
they reached Lydenburg (spelt in Dutch by this author Lijden- 
burg) late in August. That luckless capital of the north-eastern 
districts, where British and American gold-hunters, with their 
caterers and camp followers, had superseded the retiring Dutch- 
men, was in peril of social extinction. Its trade had fallen away 
by the decreasing yield of the gold-fields, while agricultural and 
pastoral enterprise had been stopped by the Kaffir war. The 
ling village town, with its court-house, prison, hospital, 
church, bank, two canteens, and five stores of mixed merchandise, 
contained about two hundred people. At the gold-digging ham- 
lets of Spitzkop, Maemac, and Pilgrim’s Rest, in a district extend- 
ing some fifty miles from Lydenburg, there were, in all, two 
hundred men actually digging and ninety traders, with a hundred 
and ninety women and children. The aggregate population of 
this district, which alone could then be regarded as an English 
settlement in the Transvaal, had been reduced by one-half since 
1874. Yet it was in a great measure by the agitation of this 
foreign community at Lydenburg, concurrently with certain mer- 
cantile and fiscal interests in the neighbouring colonies, that the 
peremptory annexation of the whole State was procured. The 
fs of this are extant in the official correspondence laid before 
Parlinment upon that occasion. 

Dr. Atcherley hap to bea witness of Sir T. Shepstone’s 
arrival at oe The Administrator, or “Governor” as he 
styles that offici f 
tions, going straight away to the Zulu border for his negotia- 
tions of the boundary question. The author was introduced to 
Sir Theophilus, whom he found sitting alone in his waggon and 
“looking unhappy.” He could get nothing cut of that } 
tieal authority, except a blunt disapproval of the scheme for a rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal. This project, for which ex- 
President Burgers had led the 
large sum of money, was regarded ir ilus as im- 
eg and undesirable. He told Dr. Atcherley that “no man 

ving common sense would think of scaling the steeps between 
the low country and the plateau in such a manner.” The engineer- 


person, eschewed staying for long explana-— 


rrow and spend a. 


ing difficulties of the line, to judge from Mr, R. T. Hall's reports of 
an official survey, must render it a costly work. But the advan- 
tage of getting it made at somebody's expense is quite another 
question. It was not likely to find favour with the English 
people at Durban and at Port Elizabeth, who command the only 
routes of approach for Transvaal commerce. A different view would 
of course be taken of it by the Dutch agriculturists of that seques- 
tered inland country. Their imports and exports are burdened with 
enormous charges of bullocl-waggon carriage over four hundred 
miles, half the way terribly steep and rugged, besides fiscal aud 
seaport dues. It is scarcely possible for the Transvaal to thrive 
under these conditions. The Boers complain that their material 
interests have been sacrificed by the new and unwelcome British 
administration to the profit of their English colonial neighbours. 
The sum of 100,000/. voted by our Parliament to relieve the Trans- 
vaal finances has only gone to pay off the account of wasted capital 
for the still p railway to Delagoa Bay. 

Ve cannot regard Dr. Atcherley as a perfectly impartial and in- 
dependent observer of the state of things under Sir T. Shepstone’s 
management in the first year of annexation. He confesses to have 
felt towards that important official personage as one might 
verbially feel towards the unhappily too celebrated “ Dr. Fell.” 
It is evident that he wanted to say something to Sir Theophilus, 
and that Sir Theophilus had nothing to say to him. So he stood 
by, with the others, at the Spitzkop gold-diggers’ hamlet of 
tents and cabins, to watch the reception and behaviour of the 
Administrator, “the Governor,” as they called him there. Their 
eulogistic address may be read in the Blue-book, with many other 
documents of a similar pattern, well suited to reassure Lord 
Carnarvon. But some incidents of the ceremony were reserved 
for Dr. Atcherley to relate in this book. We are thus told how 
“ one digger, with the whisky glare strong in his eye, saluted his 
Excellency with a sounding thump on the back,” and proposed to 
“ shout drinks,” in colonial fashion, for the crowd of loyal British 
subjects. The Administrator declined this complimentary usage : 
he said he was rather ill, and only drank, “or pretended to drink,” 
sugarless and milkless tea out of atin cup. It need scarcely be 
remarked that, in the estimation of the roystering diggers, at least 
of the canteen tipplers and loungers, he was no longer deemed the 
sort of man for Spitzkop. At Lydenburg, we remember, ac- 
cording to Mr. Aylward, the impression which his visit left upon 
that section of the Transvaal public was much the same. In fact, 
wherever Sir T, Shepstone moved in those parts which he had re- 
cently brought under the protection of the Imperial Government, 
somebody was destined to be disappointed. The Lydenburg 
company of Volunteers could not get their arrears of pay and their 
stipulated grants of land for the abortive warfare against Secocoeni. 
Dr. Atcherley could not persuade the new Administrator, or the 
officials in charge at Pretoria during his absence, to adopt the 
scheme of a Government scientific survey which he wanted to see 
undertaken. There were no funds in hand for such purposes ; 
so it naturally became apparent to the author of this volume that 
the new Government was a bad one. The capital, in February 
and March, 1878, when he saw it amidst the patent nakedness 
of the land he was about to leave, seemed to be quite of this 
mind. It was, he says—and we can readily believe it—* overrun 
with land speculators and place-hunters”; but he tells us further 
that “sedition was rife, and the Administrator was openly 
vilified both by Dutch and English.” The Boers rode in by 
hundreds, parading armed and mounted in the Market Square of 
Pretoria, and defied the authorities till Sir T. Shepstone came 
back to repress their disaffection with severe warnings. This was 
Dr. Atcherley’s final: view of Transvaal political affairs. His 
information concerning the material and economic resources of 
the country is extremely slight, and differs amazingly, so far as 
it goes, from that of Mr. Jeppe and other statistical reporters, It 
is surprising to be told no wheat is grown in the Transvaal, and that 
all the corn which its people eat comes from South Australia. Dr. 
Atcherley must have been told so, and believed it. His personal 
experiences of gold-digging, prospecting, waggon-travelling, rough 
ledbing, and bad food, with some buck-shooting and other fair 
sport, are more to be relied on. He attempted even to visit the 
famous and hitherto impregnable fortress of Secocoeni, in a rocky 
recess of the Lulu Mountains beyond the Steelport river. We 
quoted last year Mr. Aylward’s graphic description of that singular 
natural and artificial stronghold. As several Dutch and British 
military commanders with horse, foot, and artillery have applied 
in vain for admission, Dr. Atcherley walked up alone unarmed and 
empty-handed, but was turned back at the gate. 


ERNESTINE.* 


Mg this story is certainly a good deal too long, yet we 
have read it with not a little interest. Had the translator 
been bold enough to cut it down by about one-fourth, he would 
have introduced to the English reader a very attractive work. 
Even as it is, we have to thank him for the way in which he has 
performed his part of the task. There are indeed too many 
passages where beneath the English words the German idiom 
| peeps out; but for the most part the fact that we are reading 
| a translation is not forced upon us. Ernestine in her child- 


* Ernestine. A Novel. By the Authoress of “The Vulture-Maiden,” 
&e. 2vols. London: De La Rue & Co. 1880, 
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hood somewhat reminds us of Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the 
Floss, and in her maidenhood of Mr. Tennyson’s Princess. For 
many a year as child and woman she grieved that she had not 
‘been born a man. She strove her best to show that, woman though 
she was, she could do as much as a man. In fact, she was a down- 
right and fearless champion of woman’s rights. But in the end she 
qields, and as we take leave of her, we hear her saying to her 
usband, “I thank God that I am a woman, and that I am yours.” 
Very pretty, though perhaps too sad, are the opening scenes in 
which we first make her acquaintance. Her mother was dead, and 
her father neglected her ill-used her because she was only a 
girl. She was brought up without companions, and so knew 
nothing of the ways of other children. She is sent, much 
against her will, to a children’s party given by a neighbour. 
ere her little heart is well-nigh broken. She sets off all 
alone to run home, but is pursued by Johannes Millner, the 
only son of the hostess, who had not arrived till after she had 
started, and so knew nothing of the unkind treatment under 
which she had suffered. He becomes the hero of the story. 
‘Towards its close we are told that “ such strong natures as 
Méllner’s and Ernestine’s could not unite without a struggle. 
Each had framed a world for itself, and one of these must be 
shattered before they could unite to live in one world.” Even at 
this early period the struggle begins which lasts through almost 
both volumes. He insists that she shall return to his mother’s 
house. She refuses. He tries to use force, and she springs up an 
oak tree, and gets into so dangerous a position that at last he is 
compelled to promise that she shall have her will if she will onl 
come down. From the description given of this scene we think 
we shall not do Frau von Ilillern, the author, any great injustice 
in assuming that it is a very long time since she herself left off 
climbing trees. When Ernestine comes down Johannes begins to 
uestion her and asks about her mother. “ I have no mother,” 
she answers; ‘‘ she died because I was not a boy.” He again be 
her to come back to Madame Millner, but she says that she will 
never visit her again till she is as clever as she :— 

“ Are you so sure that you will be clever some day?” asked Johannes, 
smiling. “ Yes, the teacher always says so. And the old gentleman said 
that if I were only a bo eee | Sr be made of me. Oh! something 
shall be made of me, girl though I be! I will not let the lads always be 
ahead of me! When I am big, then it will be seen that a girl can be as 
important as a boy, and all bad men will learn to respect me—and—if that 
can’t be, I would like to die.” 


Johannes thinks to himself, ‘ God help the man who gets her to 
wife!” He gives her Andersen's Household Tales, and bids her 
read the story of the “ Ugly Duckling.” It was scarcely the 
wisest present that he could have made her. She read how the 
duckling was ill-treated by every one because it was different from 
the other ducklings, and how at last it grew into a noble swan. 
“‘The impression made by this delightful affecting poem on the 
little soul fe indescribable. The story of the sufferings of the poor 
duckling was her own story. ‘Shall I ever be a swan ?’ she asked 
again and again.” 

It is not till twelve years after this that the hero and heroine 
meet again. He had not forgotten her, and she had always 
reckoned as her chief treasure the illuminated story-book with its 
picture of the swan. Her father, who had died a day or two after 
the opening scene, had left her to the care of his step-brother, 
Leuthold Gleissert, who was to succeed to all her inheritance in 
case she died unmarried. This man is the villain of the piece, and 
a most artful and dangerous villain he is. The only pity is that 
he is not a little more natural. Certainly he would have been 
more in his place on the stage of some theatre where melo- 
drama is cultivated than in the pages of an accomplished novelist. 
He had expected to inherit two-thirds of his brother's fortune. In 
fact, it was only at his last gasp that the dying man revoked his 
former will and made his daughter his heir. The disappointed 
uncle goes up to his room and contrives a plot against his niece. 
Above him was a spider, but “ Leuthold’s brain spun finer eob- 
webs in the stillness of the night; but, delicate and spiritual as 
they were, in the midst of them crouched the gross ugly spider of 
avarice, watching, like its neighbour, for its prey.” His 
avarice was not of a common kind. He was devoted to 
natural science, and he longed for money that he might 
have leisure to give himself entirely up to his studies. So 
far as we understand his plot, he first aims at killing off his 
niece by over-tasking her brain and by working upon her excitable 
nature, Should he fail in that, he next aims at making her such a 
thorough-paced champion of woman’s rights and such an avowed 
free-thinker that there will be little chance of her ever consenting 
to take a husband or ever getting any one to make her an offer. 
During the time of her education we see nothing of her. When 
we are introduced to her for the second time, we find her the 
author of a prize essay and the candidate for admission into the 
medical school of a German University. The subject of her essay 
‘was certainly sufficiently learned. She had discussed the Nervous 

Action in tts Relation to Moral Freedom. ‘1 have,” says 
the translator in a note, “ventured to re-write portions of this 
‘essay 80 as to adapt it tu English readers, having some acquaintance 
with the of reflex action.” Why English readers should 
require a theory of reflex action especially adapted to themselves 
itis by no means easy to see. So far as we know their tastes, 
they would much rather have seen the whole essay represented in the 
translation by half-a-dozen asterisks. However, there is not much 

of it, and so long as nervous reflex action leaves us enough moral 
freedom to enable us to skip, we need trouble ourselves very little 


about it. Among the professors of the University is Johannes 
Millner ; and when it comes to the question of Ernestine’s ade 
mission, he gives his casting vote against receiving a woman into 
the School of Medicine. Before long he renews his acquaintance 
with her, and at once finds himself over head and ears in love. 
He, however, is as resolute and as honourable as even she can be. 
He will not for one moment allow that she is right in her thoughts 
and in her mode of life. She is no less stubborn in maintaining 
that she has a great mission to perform, and that as the apostle 
of women and their rights she cannot give way a single step. 

The rest of the story is given to showing how, inch by 
inch, the ground is won from her. Partly from the hero and 
partly from others among the characters she learns her weak- 
nesses and her errors. At last she sadly owns, “Men do 
not want women for professors, and no man wants a professor 
for a wife. The world is not what I dreamed—there is no place 
in it for woman's efforts, and I am too weak to create one for 
myself.” Her pride is the last to surrender. She had refused to 
marry Johannes, much as she loved him, when she believed herself 
to be rich, When she found that her uncle had swindled her out 
of all her property, and she was brought down to great straits, she 
could not bring herself to be entirely dependent on her lover's sup- 
port. She had received, she said, a learned education, and she 
would somehow or other gain her own living. We find her at 
last reduced to the greatest misery. So ignorant was she of house- 
hold matters that one day she poured the paraffin oil into the 
salad. She not only spoilt her food, but had to sit in darkness, 
as she had nothing left with which to fill her lamp. The postman 
brings a letter, but she has not the money to pay for the postage. 
He has to trust her, and she reads it by the light of the street 
lamp while the snow falls fast around her. It is from an agent 
to whom she had applied for employment. He answers that no 
one will engage her as a governess on account of the atheistical 
character of a work which she had published when she was still under 
the guidance of her uncle. It was in vain that she had returned 
to the faith of her childhood ; no one would trust her. Asa last 
resort she takes to copying sermons. But she cannot help 
correcting the faulty language that she comes across, and the 
pastor refuses to give her any more work “ because,” as she 
said, “I ventured to correct his stupid blunders.” She is 
brought down as low as any one who has the pride of in- 
tellect well can be brought. She is not even thought fit to 
be a copier of sermons. “I have lost,” she cries out, “ all 
confidence, all hope in myself.” That same night her lover 
turns up. He came once more to ask her to be his wife ; but, know- 
ing her proud nature, he brought her at the same time the offer of 
a good appointment, by which she could, if she chose, support her- 
self as Teacher of Natural Science in the famous Normal School of 
St. Petersburg. It was not, however, into that kind of swan that 
the ugly duckling was to grow. Science yields to love, and the 
Normal School can never boast of this famous female professor. 
The wedding, of course, soon follows; and the story is prolonged 
to a year later, when a daughter is born to the young couple :— 


Johannes took the little creature from the grandmother, and laid it by 
his wife’s side. “ Mother,” was all he said, leaning over her, and gazing 
into the pure delight mirrored in her eyes. At last he raised his head, and 
said, laughingly, ** But, Ernestine, it is only a girl!” 

“Be it so. 1 donot question what God has seat me. Iama mother. I 
envy no man now, and our daughter shall never do so. We will cherish 
and train our child to be what a true woman should be, and some day she 
will be able to say to one whom she loves, as I do to you, my dearest, 
‘Thank God that I am a woman, and that 1 am yours!’” 


There are many bumorous touches throughout the work which 
afford a pleasant relief to the more pathetic portious. In one 
scene we have some maid-servants discussing the behaviour 
of the villain and his no less villanous wife on the occasion of 
their brother's death. She had covered her head with her apron, 
as if to hide her grief. Some persons had been taken in by her feigned 
sorrowing, but one old servant maintained that she had shed no 
tears :— 

“T am positive,” said Rieke, sententiously, “ she never once blew her 
nose!” It was in vain argued that she had no pocket-handkerchief with 
her, and that she did not like to turn the clean new apron to base uses. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Rieke, unmoved. “ Whoever really 
cries must blow the nose, and doesn’t consider what first comes to hand. 
Handkerchief, or apron, or what not, serves for the nonce. Take my word 
for it, those tears which are not attended with a runuing at the nose 
are not real. Ask your own experience.” 

“There is something in this,” exclaimed several. 

“It is true; she is right,” said the rest. 

Very pleasant, moreover, is the description that is given of a 
village school and the old schoolmaster; and not a little curious is 
the account we get of the quiet struggle that went on between 
him on the one side and the Roman Catholic priest and the Pro- 
testant pastor on the other. They league together in encouraging 
the people in their belief in witchcraft, while he, who is just 
as strong a believer in Christianity as either of them, struggles as 
far as he dares against the effects of their teaching. It was not 
much, however, that he could do, for he had to own that, “as 
schoolmaster I am subservient to the clergy, and am unable to 
combat the superstition, the religious intolerance, in which they 
encourage the peasantry.” The people of the village in which he 
lives dread the heroine as a witch, and, at all events encouraged 
by the pastor and the priest, come in a mob to stone her. Not a 
little striking is the scene where the old man comes betweer 
her and their wrath, and ends his address to them by saying, 
“ Well, take up your stones—see, I remove my cap and offer you 
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my white head. Whose hand will aim at it?” Such a scene as 
this—and there are not a few like it—would have a striking effect 
ifput upon the stage. In fact, in many places a3 we read the 
story, we saw that it would easily adapt itself to the purposes 
of the dramatist. Considering how well written so much of 
this novel is, we can only once more regret that either the author 
did not keep it within more moderate bounds, or that, at any rate, 
the translator did not avail himself of the opportunity he had to 
prune her luxuriant growth. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY.’ 


« 7 was whilom in the laws of the English tkat people and 

law went by ranks .... each according to his condition, 
eorl and ceorl, thegen and theoden .. . . and if a ceorl throve so 
that he had fully five hides of his own land... . then was he 
thenceforth of thegn-right worthy.” Nearly a thousand years 
have elapsed since these words were written in the days of 
Edward the Elder, and the possession of land is still the potent 
charm with which the Peri assails the gates of the social paradise. 
In this lies the chief interest of such a work as the Landed Gentry. 
In the halycon days of James I., baronetcies, if not peerages, 
could be quoted at their market value, and presented an attractive 
mode of investment; but the abolition of purchase in social pro- 


motion has restricted the ambition of the founder of a family to | 
Yet even then the task has | 


the acquisition of a landed estate. 
only begun, aud it is curious to observe that even in the case referred 
to in the above quotation, the third generation alone could claim 
nobility by blood. So ancient is the well-known saying, “It 
takes three generations to make a gentleman.” And thus, as we 
trace the process by which the town grub is converted by the 
purifying agency of a rent-roll into the brilliant county butterfly, 


we may analyse at our leisure the phenomena of contemporary | 


social evolution. 

When an obsequious Senate gravely set itself to vote a pedigree 
to Pallas, freedman of the Emperor Claudius, it was but gratify- 
ing the instinct which transformed a Byzantine slave, on his 
accession to the throne of the East, into a descendant of the 
royal Arsacide, and which, in our own history, made the first 
of the Tudors, like a true Welshman, issue a Royal Com- 
mission to prove his descent from Brut and his Trojan 
exiles. It is amusing to trace this instinct in the pages of 
the Landed Gentry. The novus homo occasionally displays 
the most ludicrous anxiety to “ cast his tail,” and accumu- 
lates his pedigree even more rapidly than his fortune. It is 
a marked feature of Sir Bernard’s volumes that such concoc- 
tions are less liberally spiced with the generous addition of 
“ Esquire” than is usual in works of the kind. Still the effect, to 
use the idea of Plato, of social transmigration on an average British 
family is evidently to obscure most hopelessly its prior state of ex- 
istence. It would be ditiicult, for instance, to reconcile the account 
given us in these pages of the origin of a well-known family with 
Mr. Smiles’s picture of the humble beginnings of their founder, 
who invented the “ Parsley pattern” and was grandfather of a 
Prime Minister. But perhaps this amazing dexterity is seen to 
the greatest advantage in the case of an enterprising man of 
business, who died recently in the possession of enormous wealth, 
and who appears as the peaceful descendant of a long line of 
squires dwelling in the shires, 

The pitiless onslaughts of the critical school are already begin- 
ning to extend from the sphere of national to that of family his- 
tory; and the iconoclasm which would see in a legendary hero no 
more than an exponent of the “ Zeitgeist ” is content, in the absence 
of larger game, torun a tilt against the claimants to Norman 
blood. And, indeed, the patriarchs of some of our oldest families 
must have been no mean rivals to their pree-diluvian namesakes, if 
we are to judge by the genealogical patchwork which has in some 
cases represented the second generation of Normans as flourishing 
a hundred years after their fathers conquered at Senlac. In the 
presence of these feudal Nestors we are filled, like Telemachus, 
with awe :— 

tpis yap piv haow dvagacba yéve’ avdpar. 
‘o doubt the Elizabethan pedigrees are responsible for many of 
these absurdities, The circumstances of the time were peculiar. 
The Tudor reigns were the great turning-point of our aristocracy. 
The enriched courtiers of Heiey VIIL., the wealthy merchants of 
Elizabeth, were busy founding new families, and could not afford 
to wait for the indispensable pedigree. Fortunately for them, 
the 9 Morag age itself to the demand, nor had the patrons 
of the College of Arms any reason to complain that they did not 
obtain full value for their money. In some cases the seeds of 
endless confusion were sown for future genealogists. Of this a 
curious and striking instance is afforded in the case of the Crom- 
wells. An Elizabethan herald provided the wealthy owner of 
Hinchinbrooke with a pedigree tracing his descent from the ancient 
Welsh princes, and _representin Sir Richard Cromwell, the 
favourite of Henry VIII. and the immediate founder of the 
family, as a son of Morgan Williams by “a sister of the Earl of 
Essex.” This statement is repeated eacliallenged to this day, and 
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yet any one who will take the trouble to refer to the Earl’s will 
in the State Papers will find that Sir Richard was the son of a 
“John Willyamson,” by a sister of the Earl's wife, and conse- 
quently that he did not share the blood of “the hammer of the 
monks.” A knowledge of this apparently unimportant fact might 
have saved Mr.Carlyle, Ranke, and others from tracing in the great 
Protector the results of a descent which only existed in the 
ingenious fancy of a herald. 

But, returning to the subject of our landed gentry, we have in 
this class of hereditary but untitled landed proprietors an insti- 
tution peculiarly English, and, as such, of real interest to the 
student of our national history. The squires of England, ad- 
ministering justice in the local courts, commanding the county 
militia, and presenting to the parish churches, have had at their 
disposal innumerable means of influencing their several neighbour- 
hoods. Nor has their influence been merely local. One of the 
most successful Prime Ministers that evér lived, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, owed his success in no small measure to the fact that he was, 

fore all else, a squire, and, as such, was able to consolidate 
the allegiance of the influential class to which he belonged. Sir 
William Temple had already proved that a landed proprietor could 
be a diplomatist and a man of culture, and even Cromwell himself 
had sprung from the same position, When we think of such menas 
these and many others, it is with some astonishment that we turn 
to Macaulay’s sensational picture of the English gentry at the ac- 
cession of James II. The passion for paradox which dominates 
his style has produced a vivid effect here, as in his analysis of 
Bacon, by the cheap expedient of heightening the lights and 
deepening the shadows; but history must aim at being something 
more than “an arrangement in black end white.” In this instance 
Macaulay wisely abstains from giving specific authorities for his 
deductions, and refers us generally to the literature of the day. 
Now it is easy enough to point to Evelyn’s picture of Sir Edward 
Bayntun, the old Wiltshire squire, claiming it as his undoubted 
privilege to make his guest’s servant tipsy ; but how are we to ac- 
count for the existence of such country gentlemen as Colonel 
Hutchinson, with his “love of gravings, sculpture, and all liberal 
arts”? What are we to say of a class which produced such men 
as Eliot, Hampden, and Scudamore, who in spite of his Irish 
peerage was an English squire? Were not these men fair 
types of the landed gentry, with no exceptional advantages be- 
yond their neighbours? And are we to believe of the sons of such 
men that “their chief pleasures were derived .... from an un- 
refined sensuality”; that ‘they troubled themselves little about 
decorating their abode”; that“ their wives and daughters were in 
tastes and acquirements below a housekeeper or a still-room maid 
of the present day ”; in short—to quote the conclusion for which 
these assertions are intended to prepare us—that they were men 
“with the deportment, the vocabulary, and the accent of a 
carter, .... yet ready to risk their lives rather than see a stain 
cast on the honour of their house”? The truth is, that Macaulay 
in this passage carelessly or wilfully identifies the country gentle- 
man with the “squiregn,” as he is termed in the sister isle, 
if not with the yeoman farmer. There was indeed a class which 
may have answered to his description, but which is now, and 
has for some time been, extinct. Grose describes it as it 
existed in the middle of the last century; but even then it was 
passing away. He introduces us to “the little independent 
gentleman of 300/. per annum, whose travels never exceeded the 
distance of the county town,” who went to church regularly, and 
got drunk for the good of his country. But this class of landed 
proprietors never formed so important a political element as the 
small lairds in Scotland. Local influence was practically in the 
hands of a few leading families. Of the character of the larger 
squires we have fortunately a contemporary study from the pen of 
Addison, who wrote at a period only some twenty years later than 
that described by Macaulay. It is true that Will Wimble is 
brought on the scene as a foil to Sir Roger; but we are ex- 
pressly reminded that, though this younger son pursued the occu- 
pations of a gamekeeper, he was fitted, both by capacity and by 
education, for better things. The chief complaint which Addison 
makes of the landed gentry is that their fashions are always 
engaged in a fruitless struggle to keep up with those of the town. 
We fail to recognize in the pages of the Spectator the monstrous 
hybrid depicted on the canvas of Macaulay. 

The prarieel instrument in effecting the change which has 
passed over this class in the last two centuries has undoubtedly 
been the improvement in means of communication, which has to 
a great extent broken down the barriers that formerly made 
country life an existence entirely apart. The stately houses that 
are still to be met with in county towns bear witness to a phase 
of society that has passed away with stage-couches. The local 
“seasons ” could not hold their own against the attractions of the 
metropolis. And thus an intercourse was established between 
London and the country which is even now becoming closer, A 
striking result of this change, and one which appears prominent 
in the pages of the Landed Gentry, is the appearance of a new 
class, who, acquiring country seats without giving up their oc- 
cupations in town, effectually combine the merchant and the 


squire. 

It has been said of the English peerage that it is a modern 
nobility created from an ancient gentry. The existence of this 
untitled gentry, from which the ranks of the peerage have been 
recruited, is greatly due to the peculiar policy of the early Plan- 
tagenets, who broke the neck of feudalism by gradually dissociat- 
ing, by successive stages, the possession of titles from the posses- 
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sion of land. It is thus that some of the oldest families are still 
to be found among the commoners. Algernon Sidney, in his treatise 
on Government, compares these families with some peerages of 
Stuart creation. “ We know many that are now called commoners 
who in antiquity and eminency are in no way inferior to the chief 
of the titular nobility, and nothing can be more absurd than to 
ive a prerogative of birth to... . before the Hampdens, the 
urtenays, the Bayntuns, the Cliftons, the Wilbrahams, the 
St. Johns, the Pelhams, the Hungerfords, and many others. And 
if the tenure of their estates be considered, they have the same 
fame and as ancient as any of those who go under the name of 
duke or marquis.” It is interesting to observe that, of the 
families mentioned by Sidney, the Cliftons and the Wilbrahams 
alone occur in Sir Bernard’s work. The Courtenays, the St. Johns, 
and the Pelhams have merged in the peerage; the ay og and 
the Bayntuns are represented by female heirs; while the line of 
the Hungerfords ended in 1711 with the death of Sir Edward, 
“the Spendthrift,” who had squandered away the great possessions 
of his house. Singularly enough, at the very time that Sidney 
was writing his treatise, Louis X1V., on exacting from his courtiers 
an even purer descent than before, was amazed to find simple 
country gentlemen posting up from remote provinces to claim the 
coveted privilege to which nobles of the Court could not make 
good their right, 

The present edition of the Landed Gentry is marked by several 
improvements. The clerical errors inseparable from a work of 
this kind are unimportant, and some manifest inconsistencies have 
been expunged. It would be desirable that changes of name 
should in some cases be more clearly marked, or the difliculty of 
tracing the true descent of a family becomes as great as in the 
little republic of Andorre, where a family is never allowed to 
die. “ Beati possidentes” is a sound maxim; but it should not be 
assumed that possession implies representation in blood. Again, 
it is time that the illogical argument that identity of arms involves 
identity of descent should be checked by the fact that such arms 
are often first assumed and then put in evidence. Lastly, though 
several families have Sampo, from the pages of the Landed 
Gentry, there are some cases in which seats are still inserted as 
belonging to families who have parted with them. This is an 
error which may be difficult to avoid, but which is all-important 
in a work where accuracy is the first desideratum. It is terrible 
to think of the catastrophe into which an error of this kind might 
plunge the unsuspecting chaperon who too trustfully accepts the 
statements of this guide to the happy hunting-grounds, where 

Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. 


CLASSICS AND CLASSICAL HELPS.* 


bee ype seems to be no end to the various selections and series of 
“ Ancient Classics,” “ Classical Writers,” and the like, aiming 
to post up the young. student in that collateral knowledge of a 
given “ciassic” which will help him, in the Oxford sense, to know 
his books, A careful examination of three works of this class, 
in the excellent series edited by Mr. J. R. Green, suggests to us 
only one misgiving—namely, lest the analyses of such writers 
as Sophocles, Euripides, and Livy, at once so compressed and 
so exhaustive of each author, should leave nothing for the 
tiro to think out for himself. Perhaps, however, as preachers 
have consoled themselves with the hope that, if much of their 
preaching falls fruitless, a sentence here and there will take root, 
so the well-versed pioneers of classical biography do not lose their 
labour if in their compressed chapters a principle now and then 
clings to the reader’s memory which may afford the foundation of 
original thought, Thus, in Professor Campbell’s introduction to 
Sophocles, a clear idea of the “aim of tragedy ” is evolved out 
of the comparison of Milton’s words in his “ Common Place Book” 
with the older and triter definitions; and it is a pregnant hint, 
too, which the Professor throws out in p. 34, that “the very 
narrowness of his range gave the ancient poet a capital advan- 
tage in point of reality.” Further on he gives a highly sug- 
gestive list of the subjects of fable open to the Athenian drama- 
tists as material to be manipulated according to the poet’s resources 
of creative invention. In his arguments of the seven extant 
plays Professor Campbell traces distinctive characteristics in 
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each. Thus in the Ajar we see a certain inequality, as if 
dramatic unity had not yet been perfectly attained; in the 
Antigone, the severe simplicity of a Phidian group 5 in the 
CGdipus Tyrannus, a combination of unity with fulness and 
complexity marking the highest effort of dramatic construc- 
tion; while in the C£édipus Coloneus and Philoctetes horror 
softens into pathos. Taking the first two as the poet’s earliest, 
and the last two as his latest, plays, Mr. Campbell places the 
Electra before and the Trachinie after the ipus Tyrannus. 
In examining these arguments seriatim it is interesting to pick 
out here one, and there another, note of Sophocles’s treatment 
of his theme ; for example, in the Ajazr, his bold breach of the 
supposed convention of the stage, “ Ne coram populo pueros 
Medea trucidet,” where we hear the hero’s last soliloquy and see him 
fall upon his sword; in Antigone, a plot turning on the importance 
of funeral rites, a sister's heroic daring, out of affection for a 
oad brother; in Electra, the heroism of endurance, out of a like 
devotion to a murdered father. In the Cdtpus Tyrannus 
Sophocles outdoes himself in force, elaboration, and finish ; and 
his present exponent shows admirable skill and insight in his 
detailed illustrations of the constructive excellenceand high-wrought 
ethos of this unique tragedy. The Trachinte works out the irremedi- 
able consequences of an unconscious deed—the tragic tale of the 
action of a “dead hand.” In the Cédipus Coloneus there is a more 
direct appeal to Athenian patriotic sentiment, as in the Supplices and 
Heraclide of Euripides, with less tragic, but more lyrical, power ; 
whilst the Philoctetes—a more purely ethical drama—has for its 
interest the gradual effect produced on the ingenuous Neoptolemus 
by the sufferings of the neglected hero. ‘Thus in his heroes, as 
Mr. Campbell notes, Sophocles presents five of men—* the 
boy, the full-grown warrior, the established ruler, the afflicted 
solitary, and the time-worn wanderer whose end is peace.” Ina 
kindred contrast he elsewhere discriminates the chief heroines 
as (1) the betrothed (and blighted) maid, (2) the daughter of 
an afflicted house withering on the stem, (3) the much-tried 
wife and mother; and these nicely suggestive distinctions strike 
us as the happiest part of the Professor’s volume. It was a mis- 
take, we think, in c. vii. on method of construction, &c., to give in 
elaborate detail such heads of the plot and succession of each 
drama asa student might better make for himself. A stricter 
economy of space would have left wider margin for such suggestive 
matter as the chapter on Sophocles’s “ feeling for external nature.” 
which is one of the best parts of a good book. 

Professor Mahaffy’s Euripides is as suggestive as Mr. Campbell’s 
Sophocles, no less imbued with thorough study of his subject, and 
with the merit of being a little shorter. He paves the way to a con- 
spectus of the whole field before him by appending to his first 
chapter a copious chronology of “ Euripides’s life and times”; and 
this, in truth, was only due to a poet who, as he shows, has 
bequeathed to us the largest and most various materials for esti- 
mating his age—an age which is the best known and most brilliant 
in Athenian history. Our wows pase in review the political, social, 
philosophic, and artistic, as well as religious influences under which 
this last of the great Greek tragedians was formed, including the 
phenomena of slave population, of emancipation of women, of 
sophists working out theories of philosophy and teaching general 
culture. In surveying the life and studies of Euripides, Mr. Ma- 
haffy dweils on the infrequency of his tragic successes—namely, 
four or five at most in a life reaching from the noon to the sunset 
of Greek tragedy—offers a plausible explanation of his repeated re- 
jection, and notes the reaction which set in after Aristophanes so 
venomously attacked the dead poet in the Frogs. Euripides and 
Sophocles, as he shows, seldom clashed, never copied, seldom criti- 
cized each other; and the latest play of the latter, the Philoctetes, 
shows more approximation to Euripides than the latest drama of 
Euripides shows of influence from Sophocles. The old and con- 
temporary charges against Euripides are met by a champion who 
answers the accusation of misogyny, for example, by the fact that no 
one of the great tragic trio so entirely assigns the palm of heroism 
and self-devotion to woman. Euripides suffers, as is clearly shown, 
from presenting too broad a front to criticism ; for of his seventy- 
five genuine dramas no fewer than seventeen remain, beginnin 
with the Alcestis in B.c. 438 and ending with the Bacche and Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, chefs-dceuvre composed probably in the leisure 
of Macedon. Other ye, mae deal with his dramas under the 
heads of “Dramas of Plot,” “Dramas of Character,” and 
“Dramas of Situation”; under the first of which heads the 

raise of ingenuity and tact is awarded pre-eminently to the 

‘on, and r it to the no less melodramatic Helena. Of 
the same type are the Tauric Iphigenia, with its consummate 
“ recognition ” scene, the touching Orestes, and the idyllic Electra. 
The two “Character” plays, Medea and Hippolytus, are next 
discussed, and cause is shown why, whilst contemporary Athens 
preferred the latter, after ages bracketed both as equal. The 
“ Dramas of Situation,” so called, are the Supplices, Heraclide, 
Troades, Hecuba, Phenisse, and one or two lesser plays. As we 
have before noticed, Euripides, though denounced in his own day 
as the traducer of the female sex, has left singularly noble 

rtraitures of women; and Mr. Mahaffy has lovingly and truly 

elineated the inborn high etyvxia and unselfishness of Iphigenia, 
Polyxena, and Macaria. In other chapters the Euripidean 
choral odes are discussed, the prologues also, and the minor cha- 
racters. Another not uninstructive inquiry isinto “The History 
and Fortunes of the Poet’s Works,” an inquiry seeming to prove 
that, though no dramatist of Greece ever underwent such able 
and unsparing criticism, none more thoroughly outlived it. 
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Mr. Capes’s Livy well deserves attentive study on many 
accounts, especially for the variety of its theme and the concise 
perspicuity of its treatment. The sketch of Rome as it was when 
the future historian left his native and austere Patavium to win 
the sympathy of such poets as Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and the 
favour of Mwcenas and of Augustus, and the account of the 
materials accessible to him, excellently illustrate Livy's character 
and work, and prepare the reader for the practical purpose of his 
history, which is rather moral than antiquarian or constitutional, 
and depicts men, manners, and scenes with the patriotic 
feeling of a Roman citizen. As to materials, we learn that 
Livy's method, though he refers to Fabius Pictor and Cincius 
Alimentus, was to content himself often with summaries and 
abstracts, to copy freely from his authorities, and work in details 
according to his taste and fancy. He was no “ painful” collector 
of inscriptions and monuments; no antiquary, or he could have 
given more accurate pictures of ancient Rome; no critic, for he 
does not discuss the credibility of the legends, Without any 
clear ideas of early society, or of such problems as the origin and 

owth of the Clients, Plebs, Senate, and the relations of the 
Comitia to constitutional life, he relied upon discrepant authorities 
according as he was dealing with affairs in the east or the west, 
and so was led into frequent patchwork, careless and palpable repe- 
tition, and confused chronology. Not meaning to be uncandid, he 
was betrayed into party spirit by his obligations to early writers, 
and, as the ideal “laudator temporis acti,” he was too blind to the 
lack of anything generous and unselfish in the earlier passages of the 
nation’s story. In truth, Livy owes his charm to his high moral 
ideal, and to a style which attracted the critical Quintilian:— 
* Richer in colour and fancy than the easy simplicity of Cesar, his 
style does not seem to be striving for effect and epigram like 
Sallust’s, nor surfeit us with pregnant brevity like that of Tacitus ; 
but like the river’s stream it varies in its local form and colour with 
the tracts through which it flows” (22). Itis a result, it would 
seem, of Livy's perennial charm that more than one modern writer 
of history has caught and transmitted something of his grace. So 
in his measure Mr. Capes reproduces picturesquely, and as in a 
prose ballad series, the early legends of the Kings and Common- 
wealth, noting how the regal legends grew around some spot of old 
Rome, and how some phrase, usage, or sentiment evincing hate 
of tyrants and faith in a republic was personified in the latter 
Tarquin, or chartered in the Valerian law. Now he draws 
attention to Livy's patrician leanings in the story of Spurius 
Melius; now we seem relegated to romance in the Troy-emulating 
siege of Veii; now we reach a tangible starting-point of history 
in the years and fasti dating from the invasion of the Gauls. But 
the er must study for himself the pleasant pages of this clear- 
sighted sketch of Livian history. 

Mr. J. Bickersteth Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 


. at King’s College, has published a second and revised edition of 


his English substitute for Engelmann’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Classicorum, thus furnishing English students with lists of the best 
English editions of Greek and Latin classics, and with a handbook 
to the whole apparatus of classical literature which no scholar, 
ripe or unripe, can afford to be without. It is arranged with the 
maximum of vigilance and order, nothing new escaping the editor’s 
eye, no methodical detail being omitted that can facilitate reference 
and researeh. Thus an asterisk denotes a good sixth-form edition 
of aclassic; a smaller t indicates illustrative works, notes, 
lexicons, helps, introductions, and translations, as to which last 
Mr. Mayor's sound and conservative remarks in his preface deserve 
the attention of scholars of all ages. Among some three or four 
oniissions of lesser classical texts and notes which have struck us, 
the most important is Sir G. C. Lewis's edition of Babrii Fabule 
Axopice (London, 1846 and 1859, J. W. Parker); of which an 
English version with select classical and critical notes was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lockwood in 1860. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s new edition, for Macmillan’s School Classics, 
of Ovid's Hervides, is a marvel of information as to the poet's life 
and history, including data and suggestions as to the causes of 
his fall and exile, and illustrating every statement by explanatory 
notes and references. For ourselves it is enough to be face 
to face with so old a friend as Ovid’s Epistles, and to study, in 
the spirit of Goldsmith’s Hermit (“surprised he finds new 
beauties rise”), the pathetic pleadings of the deserted or neglected 
heroines. This part of Ovid's remains has been so perfunctorily 
edited till of late years that its study has a quasi-charm of novelty, 
especially when we compare Mr. Palmer’s acute and bold 
criticism (Dublin, 1874) with that of editors who come after 
him. In Ep. v., the “ enone Paridi,” we sympathize with Palmer's 
reading of y. 4, “ Si sinis, ipsa meo,” as compared with the read- 
ing “si sinis ipse,” approved by Mr. Shuckburgh, though for lack 
of MS. authority we are unable to accept in v. 26 the reading of 
“vite” for “recta.” In v. 19 it is being on the safe side to explain 
“ maculis ” in its undoubted sense of “ meshes,” though Mr. Palmer 
understands it “knots,” and shows some grounds for his view. 
Mr. Shuckburgh, in v. 45, questions the construction of “ nos- 
tros flentis ocellos,” because he holds the coupling of a singular geni- 
tive with a plural ive to bea dubious idiom. But even with- 
out Mr. Palmer's note or reference to Martial vii. 41. 7, we should 
rest quite assured that this is the regular idiomatic construction 
both in Latin and Greek, abundantly supported by the analogy of 
other languages. 

We must add a word on the laudable attempt of Mr. James 
John Lonsdale to prove the possibility of a nearer approxi- 


mation in English verse to the Odes of Horace. Professor Con- 
ington came as near the mark aimed at as we ever expect to see 
in actual achievement. It seems to us that Mr. Lonsdale brings 
to his task a scholar’s familiarity with his author, a musical 
ear, and a not unpractised power of versification. We would 
more especially draw attention to the fourth ode, to Sextius; the 
fifth, to Pyrrha; and the twenty-fourth, to Virgil. But there are 
not a few others where he has been equally successful, 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


| grunge experienced in the mysteries of bookmaking will 
not expect the new volume of the Bismarckian Boswell to be 
anything more than a repast of scraps and fragments after the 
Homeric banquet of “ Bismarck und seine Leute,” and such is, in 
fact, its character. Dr. Busch (1) has nevertheless a pleasant 
faculty of narration which renders 'trifles agreeable, and his pages 
possess the geniality which attaches to the sayings and doings of a 
man palpably, but not offensively, on the best of terms with himself. 
In fact, so faras the present work is concerned, we find Dr. Busch’s 
autobiography more interesting than his hero’s biography, which 
indeed seems principally calculated for those admirers of greatness 
who are best pleased with its representation on the smallest scale. 
Dr.Busch’s account of himself is amusingly frank and candid. He does 
not at all dissemble that he is but an Imperialist du lendemain, and 
that he originally set up in politics as a “black, red, and gold 
Republican.” This coat of many colours was laid aside after a trip 
to America, where he had tried his hand at farming and preaching. 
His ecclesiastical experiences are very amusingly detailed, and do 
not inspire much veneration for the German pastorate in America. 
Returned to Germany, he made acquaintance with Karl Mathy 
and other Republican politicians who had sown their wild oats, 
and gradually matured into an apostle of Prussian Imperialism, 
not without reasonable excuse from the political bankruptcy of 
every other party in Germany. His diary chiefly relates to the 
Schleswig-Holstein and Sadowa campaigns, and the negotiations 
ensuing upon the latter. The incidents of the Danish war are 
graphically illustrated ; the events of 1866 are chiefly seen in the 
impressions and emotions excited from day to day in the minds of 
eye-witnesses. Dr. Busch is greatly annoyed that Saxony was not 
incorporated with Prussia, and the spirit of his remarks explains 
while it illustrates the unpopularity of the latter country in the 
rest of Germany. The chapters on Prince Bismarck describe the 
Prince’s furniture with a minuteness which will be highly appre- 
ciated by hero-worshippers. 

Since the incorporation of Hesse Cassel into Prussia, the 
archives of the electorate have been united in a single collection at 
Marburg, and the Prussian Government has determined to publish 
them at the national expense. The portion first selected for pub- 
lication is the mass of documents relating to the Teutonic Knights. 
This order first obtained a footing in Hesse in 1207, and speedily 
acquired great influence from being entrusted with the charge of 
the hospital founded by St. Elizabeth of Thuringia. The thick 
volume edited by Herr Arthur Wyss (2), the first of a series of 
three, is full of deeds and charters attesting donations or sales of pro- 
perty to the order, and indicating the enormous power and wealth 
which it must have acquired in Hesse alone within something less 
than a century. The documents are frequently very curious as 
illustrations of medizeval manners and ideas. 

The conflict between King Waldemar of Denmark and the 
Hanse Towns (3) is an interesting episode of German history, 
offering some analogy to that between the Greek cities and Philip 
of Macedon, except that the result was dissimilar. Waldemar, a 
fierce, cruel, but able sovereign, the real founder of the modern 
kingdom of Denmark, waged two long and obstinate wars with 
the Hanse Towns in the latter half of the fourteenth century. The 
first, preceded and occasioned by the capture of Wisby by the 
Danes, was terminated by an armistice; in the second, fortune 
forsook Waldemar, Copenhagen itself was taken by the allies, and 
peace was concluded on terms favourable to them. This result was 
no doubt highly conducive to the interests of civilization on the 
shores of the Baltic. Dr. Schiifer’s history exhibits great research, 
and, although written ina plain and level style, is not tedious. 
It is yoo by an interesting account of the origin and rise of 
the Hanseatic Confederation. 

A tactical history of the Waterloo campaign (4), by Lieutenant 
von Treuenfeld, is essentially a criticism of the work of Colonel 
Charras, who sought to save the honour of France and destroy the 
Napoleonic legend by attributing the disaster to the strategic 
errors committed by Napoleon. Lieutenant von Treuenfeld does 
not go so far; he admits that Napoleon committed many grave 
mistakes, but thinks that they were for the most part excusable with 
his limited means of information. It certainly would appear that two 
great armies have rarely entered upon a campaign more imper- 


(1) Neue Tagebuchsbliitter. Vom Verfasser von “Graf Bismarck und 
seine Leute.” Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Hessische Urkundenbuch. Von Arthur Wyss. Bd. 1. Abth. 1. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

3) Die Hansestiidte und Kinig Waldemar von Diiaemark. Von Dr. 
Dietrich Schafer. Jena: Fischer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Die Tage von Ligny und Belle-Alliance. Von Von Treuenfeld. 
Hannover: Helwing. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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fectly informed as to each other’s position and intentions. The 
author further thinks that a very slight accident might have given 
Napoleon the victory by preventing the — of Wellington and 
Blucher; but this implies that the English army would have been 
beaten without Prussian help, an assumption more easily made 
than proved. The consequence would more probably have been a 
drawn battle. 

Dr. Lauth (5), Professor of Egyptology at Munich, considers 
that he has found the key to Egyptian chronology and to most of 
the other enigmas in which the land of the Pharaohs is so fertile. 
Although, however, Dr. Lauth is recognized as a genuine scholar 
by his colleagues, his conclusions are not as yet admitted by any 
of them. This is a pity ; it would be satisfactory to believe that so 
much interesting lore could be packed into so narrow a compass as 
the five chapters in which Professor Lauth discusses and deter- 
mines Egyptian chronology and theology, and Egyptian traditions 
of the next world, the Deluge, and the Tower of Kabel. It must 
be allowed that his chronological scheme does not lead him to any 
extra t result, and that his taste for fanciful speculation is 
chiefly apparent in his chapters on mythology. Five more parts 
are to follow, all historical. 

Herr Schulthess’s review of the political history of Europe for 
the past year (6) is,as usual, full of valuable matter. It bears evidence 
of having been compiled carefully from day to day, perhaps with 
too much attention to telegraphic advices which have sometimes 
been circulated only to be contradicted. The German part of the 
work shows an implicit reliance upon Prince Bismarck, the more 
worthy of note as the annalist is manifestly not the man to go 
counter to the tendencies of public opinion in his own country. In 
the treatment of foreign affairs he is more independent, and the 
opinion of a dispassionate observer may not be uninstructive to 
political parties in England. “It is not probable,” he thinks, 
“ that the Liberals will be so very soon in office. They are any- 
thing but unanimous; and their opposition is petty, carping, and 
devoid of tact. Some among them have gone so far as to wear 
the semblance of Russian agents; they could hardly, at any rate, 
have behaved differently if this had really been the case. It is indeed 

uite true that foreign questions brought domestic legislation 

ost to a standstill; but the majority of the nation acquiesced, 

being evidently well satisfied that the honour of old England was 
once again energetically asserted.” 

The miscellaneous writings of T. von Bernhardi (7) are for the 
most part political, and have the air of being reprints from high-class 
periodicals. The interest of many among them is consequently 
impaired by the lapse of time; those of permanent value relate 
for the most part to Russian history, These comprise sketches of 
Russian campaigns against the Turks in the days of Catharine IL., 
which seem to indicate that both sides are much the same now as 
then, and a condensed but animated history of Napoleon’s last cam- 
pins Russia and Germany. Herr Bernhardi rates Kutusolf very 

w,and it does indeed seem probable that not many men have 
obtained a prominent place in history on easier terms. Few, how- 
ever, will subscribe to his.opinion that, but for the defection of | 
Prussia, Napoleon would have renewed the invasion of Russia | 
with success. Other essays treat of the emancipation of the serfs | 
in Russia, the attitude of the French noblesse during the emigra-— 
tion, and the Austro-French campaign of 1859. ‘The latter con- 
tains some curious illustrations of the blinduess of the statesmen | 
who directed the counsels of Austria at the time. 

Dr. Ritter’s essay on Philo (8) is devoted to an examination of | 
his character as a jurist, especially in his relation to the Palestinian — 
Halacha, glosses upon the law of Moses, The conclusion arrived 
at is that this relation is a close one, contrary to the opinion of 
Siegfried. Some diijerences are significant. The Palestinian com- 
mentators make the derision of idols an exception to the general 
— of scolling. Philo, writing in Egypt, makes the pro- 

ibition universal. Josephus is carefully compared with Philo, 
and proof afforded of his indebtedness to the latter. 

Dr. Heppe’s (9) History of Pietism and Mysticism in the Re- 
formed (Calvinistic) Church is a work of great value. The most 
interesting chapter to English readers is his account of English | 
Puritanism in the p represented by such writers as Bunyan | 
and Baxter; but the leading personage of his narrative is Labadie, 
a French Jesuit, born in 1610, who, having quitted the Order on 
account of ill health, speedily developed a theology utterly hostile 
to Jesuitism, and with strong affinities to that ot the Jansenists, 
Persecution, and the essential untenableness of his position, made 
Labadie a Protestant, and he took refuge in Holland, where, how- 
ever, he was unable to accommodate himself to the Church as 
established, and founded a congregation of his own. His teaching 
appears to have had a great aflinity to the Quietism of Mme. 
Guyon ; and, generally speaking, Dr. Heppe’s volume may be said 
to present a miniature view of a series of phenomena continually 
recurring in all religions. 


(5) Aus Aegyptens Vorzeit. Von Dr. F. J. Lauth. Berlin: 
Hofmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Europitischer Geschichiskalender, 1878. Herausgegeben von H. 
Schulthess. Nordlingen: Beck, London: Williams & Towne, | 
7) Vermischte Schriften. Von Theodor von Bernhardi. 2 Bie. Berlin: 

Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
8) Philo und die Halacha. Von Dr. B. Ritter. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 
Las on: Williams & Norgate. 
(9) Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik in der Reformirten Kirche, 
namentl it 


ich der Niederlande. Yon Dr. H. Heppe. Leiden: Brill. London: | 
Williams & Norgate. ppe en: Bri ondon 


Kant (10), Plato (11), and Roger Bacon (12) are the’ subjects 
of acute criticism J. Volkelt, T. Wildauer, and K. Werner, 
@ detailed examination of which would lead us too far. Dr. 
Wildauer, whose volume is the continuation of a former essay upon 
the philosophy of Socrates, attributes to Plato a gradual develop- 
ment of the Socratic theory of volition, resulting in the concession 
of the freedom of the will. 

Professor Monrad of Copenhagen’s review of the principal cur- 
rents of thought (13) in our own day is interesting as the endeavour 
of a metaphysician to retort on the positive way of thinking which 
is alienating so many persons from speculative studies. Feuerbach 
and Comte, the substantial affinity of whose modes of thought he 
recognizes, ave the objects of his chief attention. His criticism of 
the former is impartial as well as able; in dealing with the latter 
he perhaps spends too much time upon the obvious blots and ab- 
surdities of the system, such as its absolute prohibition of sidereal 
astronomy. Professor Monrad’s own strong point is not 
science. He criticizes the Darwinian theory entirely with refer- 
ence to its supposed philosophical and theological tendencies, as if 
this had anything to do with the evidence pro and con. The same 
want of practical sense is conspicuous in his treatment of Stuart 
Mill; while the absence of any criticism at all on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is a more serious deficiency in a professed review of con- 
temporary thought than the omission of sidereal astronomy from 
the Comtist circle of the sciences. 

“The God of the Nineteenth Century” (14) is a criticism 
of recent essays in philosophy and theology, especially those of 
Strauss and Hartmann, designed to establish the self-destructive 
character of pure materialism, 

Dr. Emil Bessels directed the scientific department of the 
United States Arctic expedition of 1871, and now publishes its 
narrative and results in a handsome volume (15). hether the 
latter were scientifically or geographically important experts must 
determine ; it certainly seems at first sight as though the explorers 
had done more to Americanize the map with Lincoln Seas and 
Grant Lands than to extend the boundaries of really useful know- 
ledge. The expedition, however, has at least enabled Dr. Bessels 
to produce a most agreeable yolume, detailing the numerous hard- 
ships of his party with gaiety and good temper, and adorned by 
numerous woodcuts conveying a vivid idea of the conditions of 
Arctic travel. 

The two volumes on the influence of environment in modifying 
animal life, contributed to the International Scientific Library by 
Professor Karl Semper (16), consist mainly of a number of sug- 
gestive observations, derived for the most part from the works of 
other naturalists, and all tending more or less to account for the 
vast divergencies prevailing in the animal creation. Such, for in- 
stance, is Dr. Giinther’s recent discovery that the absence of eyes 
in fishes living at great depths is always correlated with an abnormal 
development of some other organ in the head which must in some 
way supply the deficiency ; while such deep-sea fishes as are en- 
dowed with sight possess eyes of extraordinary magnitude. This 
interesting observation occurs in a chapter on the influence of light, 
and is a fair specimen of the examples adduced by Dr. Semper. 
Other parallel chapters treat of the etfects of food, air, water, and 
association with other animais upon the creatures subjected to their 
influence. The most original part of the book is the section in 


_which the author defends his theory of the formation of coral 
| islands against the more generally accepted view of Mr. Darwin. He 


considers that coral reefs have in general been formed during 
periods of gradual aphenras not depression, Dr, Semper is, above 
all things, a conchologist, and phenomena presented by terrestrial 
and marine mollusca occupy a large share of his attention. 

The title of “ Letters of Travel” is scarcely applicable to the 
whole of Mme. Lewald’s correspondence(17), which contains several 
laudatory letters to the German nation, especially the female part 
of it, respecting social and domestic improvements, as well as a 
long, laboured, but dignified, and not ineflective, defence of German 
ladies against the severe strictures recently passed upon them by 
an English resident. The general good sense and good feeling of 
these epistles render us tolerant towards x proceeding which 
in itself certainly savours of bookmaking. The bond fide letters 
of travel are unfortunately the least interesting ef the 
book. They are not unworthy of perusal; but it might have been 
expected that Mme. Lewald’s undoubted talents and unusual op- 

rtunities would have borne better fruit. If originally intended 
for publication, they are too meagre ; if otherwise, they are deficient 


(10) Immanuel Kant’s Erkenntnisstheorie. . Von Johannes Volkelt. 
Leipzig: Voss. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Die Psychologie des Willens bei Sokrates, Platon und Aristoteles. 
Von Dr. T. Wildauer, Th. 2. Innsbruck: Wagner. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(12) Die Psychologie, Erkenntniss- und des 
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& Norgate. 

(13) Denkrichtungen der neueren Zeit : eine kritische Rundschau. Von 
| M. G. Monrad. Deutsche Bearbeitang. Bonn: Weber, London: 
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(14) Der Gott des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts: eligi hilosoph isch 

Versuch, Von E. Delsner. Breslau: Schletter. London: Nutt. 


(15) Die amerikanische Nordpol-Expedition. Von Bessels. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) Die natiirlichen Existenzbedingungen der Thiere. Von K. Semper. 
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in the ease and abandan that should form the attraction of familiar 
correspondence. Among the best are the descriptions of Prince 
Torlonia’s collection of antique sculpture and of some of the studios 
of painters resident in Rome. There is, however, no lack of 
judicious observations, and the hard sense which we have been ac- 
¢customed to respect in Mme. Lewald now appears tempered with 
an unwonted geniality, and a tender as well as practical concern for 
the welfare of her country and mankind at large. 

Herr Meyer von Waldeck’s little volume on Goethe's fanciful 
stories (18) is a genuine addition to literature, even though neither 
the stories nor the commentary should be estimated quite as 
highly as the editor would wish. It appears to us axiomatic that 
jeux Pesprit like these tales should be able to stand alone with no 
reference to any occult or allegorical meaning ; but that, if such a 
meaning exists, it should be easily discoverable, or at least clearly 

izable when pointed out. Thus the point of Krilof’s ad- 
mirable fable of the Pike out of Water is greatly heightened by 
its being understood to satirize the inefficiency of a brave admiral 
when entrusted with the command of a corps d'armée; but the 
story is still most effective even for those who have no idea of its 
personal application. Goethe's “ Miirchen” and his “ New Paris” 
transgress this canon doubly. The point is solely in the appli- 
cation, and the application is obscure to everybody. The specu- 
lations of the various commentators on the “ Marchen ” collected 
by Herr von Waldeck display much ingenuity, but still leave the 
door open for endless discussion ; and, truth to speak, the theme 
hardly appears worth the argument. The case is reversed with 
the “ New Melusina,” an exquisite little tritle with no apparent 
moral, and no need of one. Herr von Waldeck, indeed, attempts 
to connect it with Goethe's attachment to Friederike Brion, but 
we cannot accept his interpretation. Whether right or wrong, 
he has performed a good service by bringing Goethe's tales and 
the literature relating to them into a single volume, with which 
no student of the poet will be able to dispense. 

Another excellent and exhaustive monograph is that by Baron 
Goeler von Ravensburg on the Venus of Milo (19), in which 

hing relating to this famous statue is condensed within 
moderate compass. Baron Goeler first recounts the history of its 
discovery, discrediting, and perhaps unduly slighting, the tradition 
of a scuffle and the consequent mutilation of the work. He then 
discusses the various attempted restorations and theories of the 
original attitude of the statue, that a 
portion of a group, that one of the missing hands grasped an 
apple, as the ee symbol of love and fertility, but that the 
aphiws was not represented as Venus Victrix. After a purely 
gxsthetic disquisition, dealing with points which it is easier to feel 
than to express, he investigates the probable date of the statue, 
which he refers to the decade between 415 and 405 B.c. It is, he 
thinks, unquestionably an original work. The next chapter con- 
tains an account of the various replicas and imitations which 
have come down to us, and the volume is completed by photo- 
graphs, a selection from the official co ndence relating to the 
acquisition of the Venus by the French Government, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Paul Heyse’s volume of deriving their inspiration from 
Italy (20) is highly characteristic alike of the poet and his epoch. 
Poetical feeling is not the strongest point with Heyse ; he is more 
eminently a master of form—a consummate master one would say, 
if he did not on erg Ammg us of the still more accomplished 
mastery of his model, Platen. His control of his native language 
is nevertheless sufficient to display its marvellous flexibility and 
capacity for reproducing the most difficult exotic forms, while he 
extends the variety, if he does not enhance the dignity, of the 
classic Muse by showing how readily she can be induced to lend 
herself to the expression of modern ideas and sympathies, some- 
times even frivolities and trivialities. In this he was probably 
influenced by the example of the most recent Italian poets, such 
as Carducci and Stecchetti, a selection from whose pieces, admirably 
translated, forms an appendix to hisvolume. Like theirs, Heyse’s 

are on the whole less a product of culture than of the satiety 

it comes of over-culture. Among much misplaced levity and 
causeless pessimism there occur some poems of genuine emotion 
exquisitely expressed, and many more of local application as 
deep! rated with genuine Italian feeling as “Consuelo ” or 
“The Marble Faun,” while the beauty of metrical form, especially 
im the sonnets and pieces in terza rima, is a continual source of 


The continuation of Herr C. F. Meyer's novel in the 
Rundschau (21) introduces Henry IL. of England in conflict 
with Becket. In vivid contrast to this picture of medizval 
England is Herr Karl Hillebrand’s review, after Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Lecky, of the intellectual condition of our country in the 
eighteenth century. Herr Hillebrand points out that this much- 
decried emer was nevertheless that in which England first ob- 
tained a decided start over other nations in the theory and practice 
of politics, and that it enfolds the germs of the more imaginative 
period next at hand. He compares Burke to Herder, and Hume 


(18) Goethe’s Marchendichtungen. Von F. Meyer von Waldeck. Heidel- 
: Winter. London: Triibner & Co. 

(19) Die Venus von Milo: eine kunstgeschichtliche Monographie. Von 
Friedrich Freiherrn Goeler von Ravensburg. Heidelberg: Winter. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

(20) Verse aus Jialien: Shizzen, Briefe und Tagebuchblitter. Von Paul 
Heyse. Berlin: Hertz, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(21) Deutsche Rundschau. Werausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg, 
Jahbrg. 6, Hit. 3. Berlin: Paetel. London; Triibner & Co. 


to Lessing. The most important of the other articles is the con- 
tinuation of the diplomatic history of the Crimean war. 

The Russian Review (22) has an interesting notice of Gri- 
bojedow, the author of Gorje ot wma (an untranslatable phrase, 
best rendered, according to the writer in the Review, as “* Woe to 
the Wise”), a piece remarkable as the best comedy yet produced 
in Russia, and as affording, by the mutations it underwent during 
the fifty years in which it was struggling from the censor’s version 
back to its original form, a miniature view of the working of the 
censorship in that country. Gribojedow is further interesting from 
his tragic fate, which nearly resembled that of Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
he having perished in a popular sedition at Teheran, occasioned, 
according to one account, > the misconduct of a person in his 
retinue. The other articles are chiefly statistical. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 

N the game of hide-and-seek the searchers are said to be 
“warm” when they come near the hidden object of their 
quest. In the quest for the ideal Christmas book Mr. Strahan is 
very warm indeed with his sumptuous edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Strahan and Co., Limited). A copy of this édition 
de luxe lies before us. It is beautifully printed by Messrs. Dalziel, 
on hand-made paper of excellent texture, and with rough edges 
that delight the eye of the amateur. The binding is parchment, 
all unlike the dazzling scarlet and green cloth in which the public 
is still supposed to delight. Yet, with all this, the new Pilgrim’s 
Progress is not quite—not absolutely—a success. The hundred 
illustrations are not exactly what we could wish. Some purists 
and bigots of bibliomania would have liked etchings, printed on 
Japanese paper, and inserted loosely, like the capital mystic frontis- 
piece which Rops etched for the modern edition of Gaspard de la 
yuit. If the publishers had followed that “example of per- 
fection,” they would have pleased the exquisite; but they have 
preferred woodcuts to etchings. These woodcuts are often very 
fair. Mr. Barnard’s “ Pliable” and “ Mr. Worldly Wiseman” are 
delicately designed and very humorous. But Mr. Townley Green's 
drawing of Christian when his burden fell off at the foot of the 
Cross represents a nice clean working-man (he is just likea picture 
in The British Workman) dressed in a fancy costume. Now 
Christian was but lately come out of the Slough of Despond. Nor 
is Mr. Green more fortunate (to our mind) in his sketch of 
Christian in hisarmour. These drawings are of the style which 
we commonly see in cheap didactic works. Bunyan needs some- 
thing more quaint and less familiar. As to some of the designs 
signed E. G. D., they appear simply comic; for Christian 
crossing the river of Death looks like a sulky farmer out 
duck-hunting in a suit of armour, while absurd faces of 
fiends and pretty girls appear among the clouds. Seriously, 
this is the funniest and most inappropriate illustration of 
a solemn and beautiful passage that we have ever seen. It 
is a great pity that a work which is in all other respects a model 
of good taste should contain these unhappy illustrations. The 
modern English style of woodcut has nothing permanent; it is a 
snare and a delusion which people who are anxious to publish 

really exquisite books must learn to avoid. 

The Vanity Fair Album (“ Vanity Fair” Office) seems to us to be 
the best that has appeared for three or four years. Several artists 
divide the work. “ Ape” is the most diverting, and “T.” is the least 
given to comic exaggeration. No one makes such a complete suc- 
cess, however, as “ C. G.,” whose portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
must certainly be reproduced in the first complete edition of Social 
Evolution. Scepticism, benevolence, /aissez-faire, acuteness, are all 
expressed in Mr. Spencer’s features and attire. The sketch of 
M. Victor Hugo isadmirable in a more serious style; and in Lord 
William Beresford we recognize the untamed Aryan whose duty 
and pleasure it is debellae superbos, “ to teach niggers their place, 
as we may translate the Virgilian tag. From the notice of Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt we learn that most persons suppose this lady to 
be the equal of Rachel, if not her superior, which is a queer 
chapter in the History of Human Error. Probably we shall next 
be told that most persons think that M. Alexandre Dumas fils 
sae portrait is unprepossessing) is the equal or superior of J. B. 

oquelin, 

Windsor Castle and the Water-Way Thither (W. H. Daven- 

rt Adams, Marcus Ward and Co.)—Mr. Davenport Adams 
is one of the most versatile and prolific of writers. We regret 
that his careful account of Thames scenery has been published 
in company with the most excruciating chromo-lithographs. 
The “View from Richmond Hill” might extort a groan even 
from a strong and resolute man, and “ Richmond Bridge” is a 
frightful example of discordant art. Mr. Prickett’s woodcuts are 
in a very different and infinitely more agreeable style; see, for ex- 
ample, the very effective tail-piece of Chapter II, Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s descriptions of river scenery, and of the old towns, and the 
old castle, are pleasant, and show research and good taste. Take 
away the coloured prints, and the volume is worthy of all praise. 

Turning from the Thames to Great English Churchmen 
(S.P.C.K.), Mr. Davenport Adams gives us biographies of St. 
Anselm, Becket, Langton, Laud, George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor, 


(22) Russische Revue: Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russiands. Heraus 
gegeben von C. Réttger. Jahrg.8 Hft. 11. St. Petersburg: Réteger. 
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Tyndale, Latimer, and Bishop Ken. Mr. Adams’s extensive list 
of original authorities seems to show conscientious work. The 
biographies are full of interesting anecdotes, and are written in @ 
straightforward, unassuming style. 

The 8. P.C, K. is publishing a series of Fathers for English 
Readers, in which Dr. Thornton deals with St. Ambrose, and 
Dr. Travers Smith with St. Basil the Great. There is scarcely 
any subject about which English readers are more exhaustively 
ignorant. Dr. Thornton’s analysis of the sermons in which 
Ambrose satirized the manners of his day is very entertaining. 
Dr. Smith’s account of the University of Athens in the fourth 
century A.D. is not less interesting. Athens seems still to have 
been very like what it was (according to Mr. G. O. Trevelyan) 
when Horace and Balbus were undergraduates there. 

The Red Ro:e and the White (W. H. Davenport Adams. 
Routledge).—Mr. Davenport Adams (here he is again) has written 
a capital book about the most interesting period of English his- 
tory. If he quotes too often from Miss Strickland, and makes 
too much use of Lord Lytton, he has also studied contem- 
porary authorities. Perhaps at no other time has history been 
so picturesque or so puzzlitg. Was Warwick a patriot or a 
self-seeker? Was Margaret of Anjou angel or devil? Was 
Richard of Gloucester a monster of ugliness or a model of beauty ? 
We are no nearer settling these questions than many others 
that bear more directly on our well-being. Myr. Davenport Adams 
has taken much pains with his subject, and his facts are as a whole 
accurate. He has, however, been somewhat vague on a point on 


which clearness is absolutely essential to the right reading of all | 
the troubles that followed. In p. 34 he says, “‘ The Duke of York | 
regarded himself as heir presumptive, as lineal descendant of | 
Edmund Langley, fifth son of Edward III.,” and in p. 60, that | 
“the Duke’s claim was based on the fact that ne derived his 
descent from Henry III., through Lionel, third son of 
Edward III.” The truth lies in both these statements. He claimed 
through his mother Anne, daughter of Roger Earl of March, who 
was descended straight from Lionel, and his father, Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, represented the family of Edmund Langley. 

We have not space to say much of Mr. Davenport Adams's 
other book, The Great Civil War (Routledge), which, though 
the period is better known, and perhaps in consequence less attrac- 
tive, seems to be distinguished by the same qualities that mark 
The Red Rose and the White. 

Alice Bridge, of Norwich: a Tale of the Time of Charles I. 
(Rev. Andrew Reed. Shaw).—This is a minute and not very 
lively chronicle of events at the time of the Great Rebellion. 
There are a great many characters, none of them particularly life- 
like or capable of exciting emotion in the breast of the reader. 
After various obstacles in the way of true love all the pairs get 
married, and shortly afterwards the first hero dies. It cannot be 
said that after reading the book we feel much more familiar with 
the ways of life two hundred years ago than we were before. It is 
difficult to believe that even in those days a man would have made 
a proposal of marriage in these words:—“ Alice, you must let me 
sweeten them by the chivalrous affection of love. The Lady 
Gabrielle and Hannchen Van Diense are examples of condescending 
beauty. Iwish I could enjoy these marriages, and then find a 
suitable time for pleading my own cause.” We cannot help wish- 
ing that, for the future, Mr. Reed would concentrate his attention 
on the history of his own times. 

Notable Voyages, from Columbus to Parry (W.H. Kingston. Rout- 
rn ES o more interesting Christmas book has appeared this year 
than Mr. Kingston's Notable Voyages. He has taken the utmost pains 
to trace out the history of each enterprise, and to give a clear idea 
of the dangers and difficulties which had to be vanquished by those 
early navigators. Well told as all these stories are, perhaps Mr. 
Kingston is at his best in the first—the voyage of Columbus. The 
episode is especially dramatic, and loses none of its effect in the 
practised hands of its narrator. Mr. Kingston’s writing is always 
remarkable for a kind of restraint which is far more telling than 
any amount of strong language. He respects his readers, too, 
children though they are, and gives them of his best ; consequently 
his tales are always worth having. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals (Mary Hooper. Griffith and Farran). 
Tt seems rather a curious notion to dedicate tales obviously meant 
for very little children to the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Ani in general, and to Mr. Cowper-Temple in particular. 
There is a wonderful anecdote about a cat who used to turn on the 

cock to the full, to warm himself better, and there are several 
imaginative stories about the woes of animals, caused mainly by 
their own discontent and ambition. It is surely a pity to harrow 
children’s feelings unnecessarily, even with the good purpose of 
making “ their eyes grow tender over drowning flies.” 

The Roll of the Drum ; and other Tales (R. Mounteney Jephson. 
Routledge).— We are inundated with seafaring books, but military 


tales are a comparative novelty. Those before us teem with ad- 
ventures of every sort and in every country. The first tells | 
of the arrival of a young soldier in the Crimea, and how he | 
fared. The scene of the second is laidin Japan; a third takes us 
to Gibraltar; a fourth to India. They are all full of life and | 
vigour, and will be an addition to many a juvenile library. 

The Beautiful Face (Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell. Masters).— 
Mrs. Mitchell has done well not to fix the date of her story. It 
is a strange jumble of ancient colouring and modern manners, 
There are pictures of knights in armour and all the paraphernalia of 
Norman chivalry side by side with a little girl called “ Maggie,” 
a feature of the middle ages with which we are not familiar. 


Possibly the story may please children, in spite of the want of 
reality in the characters and the prolixity of the narrative. 

In Prison and Out (Hesba Stretton. Isbister).—Miss Stretton’s 
stories are worth reading, sad as they usually are. The one before 
us deals with a boy who is forced from sheer want to beg, is put 
in prison for it, and never has a chance of retrieving himself after- 
wards. His sister is taken care of by an old watercress-seller ; 
and, when better times come, she shares them with him and his 
daughter. The story confessedly has a moral, but the picture is 
prebably not overdrawn. 

Adventures in Western Africa (Rev. H.S. B. Yates. Oliphant).— 
Although a very small book, Adventures in Western Africa 
contains enough incident to fill many large ones. Two boys, who 
with their black servant are the only survivors of a fever-stricken 
crew, at last succeed in finding their father away up the Congo 
river. It is needless to say that on their way thither they have 
narrowly escaped being eaten by sharks, captured by blacks, 
crushed by elephants, and also that they have come across the in- 
evitable English-speaking white family which is aa necessary to 
these tales as love-making to a novel. 

The Birthday Book of Quotations (Griffith and Farran).—If we 
are to have birthday books at all, we should prefer them to be all 
constructed on the principle of the one before us. The quotations 
have merits of their own; they are not hackneyed, and they are 
taken from French and German literature as well as English. 

Routledge’s Wedding-Day Book (C. A. M. Burnett).—Where 
is the mania for mottoes to end? After being surfeited with 
oracles for our birthdays, wedding-days must now be made a great 
subject for prophecy. We shall next be havinga Death-day Book 
(this is copyright), containing the last words of eminent men. 

Stories for Mamma’s Darlings (Amande Malorka Blankenstein. 
8. Tinsley).—These tales are quite harmless, if rather dull, We 
doubt whether a child of five years old would be so affected by the 
sudden intelligence of the advent of a new stepmother that she 
would hide herself in a churchyard all night to get out of her way ; 
but Ella may have been extraordinarily sensitive. 

At the Lion (Author of the “ Elder Sister.” Bemrose).—The 
“ Lion” was a village inn, old-fashioned to look at, and older 
fashioned still as to manners. It contained a family that was 
looked on with mingled suspicion and envy by the ‘aiveum. Its 
tale is well told and interesting, and has a breadth of vision not 
usual in books of this class. 

The Old Ship (H. A. Forde. Gardner) was an inn which was 
converted into a private dwelling-house for a very large family. 
The tale is domestic, and without much incident, but is pleasant 
reading for all that. 

We must now turn to those hardy and variegated Annuals 
which come up every Christmas like the flowers in spring. There 
are Annuals for all tastes and habits of mind. To frequenters of 
what have been called “ Shorthorned circles” we heartily recom- 
mend the Live Stock Annual (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). Here 
ure “ Breeders’ Tables” neatly planned, with ‘a column for inser- 
tion of Animal, Hen,” &c., whose interesting habits are succinctly 
described from horses to birds. We have also a critical 
disquisition by Mr. Thornton on “ The Shorthorns of 1879 ”— 
animals which “ have very little trace of the lanky, ungainly Bos 
Urus,” but, more than any other breed, have been “ remoulded 
the skill of man.” “ The shorthorn is the noblest work of man, 
we feel inclined to cry. . Here is also a useful paper on “‘ What to 
do before the veterinary surgeon comes.” We should keep out of 
the way, as madness and other maladies incident to dogs are dis- 
couraging in the highest degree. But there are other things to be 
done. The Live Stock Annual also contains information about 
prize butls, prize bullfinches, and other quadrupeds. 

The Leisure Hour (“ Leisure Hour ” Office) offers its usual 
variety of literature, and a tale called “ Wait a Year,” by a lady 
who has some talent. The Leisure Hour may always be recom- 
mended as a safe present, full of reading adapted to every innocent 
taste. 

he Day of Rest (Strahan and Co.) is fortunate in its writers. 
Miss Saunders, the author of Gideon's Rock, contributes a novel, 
and there are papers by Dr. Vaughan and Mr. Proctor, so that 
this is one of the most interesting periodicals of its class. Messrs. 
Strahan also send us a Grand Annual for the Young, copiey 
illustrated and able to vie with the veteran Peter Parley (G. 
Routledge), which rejoices in an amazing frontispiece, and many 
papers likely to encourage the taste for ing. 

The Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus) is full of good 
reading. We can recommend no better book for a railway 
journey. Mr. James Payn’s story is naturally that to which we 
turn first, but this time “ he has not dared to write as funny as he 
can.’ 
Dramatic Notes (edited by Charles E. Pascoe ; illustrated by 
T. Walter Wilson. David Bogue) contains theatrical chatter, and 


' some clever sketches of English actors and actresses. The book 


answers in plan to Mr. Blackburn's Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Picture Galleries, 

The Christmas number of the Sporting and Dramatic News has 
a paper by Mr. F. Boyle, the best of all writers on the romance of 
savage life; and another, scarcely less attractive, by Mr. Arthur 
Cecil. Here, too, are some spirited woodcuts, novelettes, and so 
forth. 

The Christmas number of the Graphic contains at least a dozen 
excellent coloured prints, treasures for humble collectors and 
children. 

The Illustrated London News has also a Christmas number, 


| 
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more sober in colour, but not less ingenious in coring, wt per- 
haps more attractive as far as the literature goes. th these 
annuals are marvels of cheapness. 

The Christmas number of the Monthly Packet (Walter Smith) 
is rich in stories and papers by favourite authors, and is certain to 
be warmly welcomed by Miss Yonge’s large public. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward’s Christmas Cards are rather late, but 
they may be said to “come with a rush” and win, or run a dead 
heat with Messrs, Spottiswoode. One “ bric-a-brac card” is too 
pretty to give away, and Mrs. Angell might have drawn the china- 
pot full of honeysuckle and forget-me-not. 

Messrs. Harding publish some spirited “ Fox-hunting Cards,” 
and Messrs. Marcus Ward's “ Concise Diaries” and pocket-books, 
in Russian leather, might reconcile the Pall Mall Gazette to the 
existence of what Mr. John Morley calls “ the vast, squalid 
Empire of Russia.” 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—I. 


Tz Chien du Capitaine (Louis Enault. Hachette) is a touching 
and interesting story concerning a dog named Zéro, who in a 
somewhat romantic manner becomes the pruperty of the retired 
merchant Captain Pigault, between whom and Zcro the firmest 
of friendships exists. Unfortunately for Zéro, Captain Pigault 
some time after this friendship was established married a 
woman who was from the first jealous of the dog, which was 
not beautiful to look at, and had an unpleasant way of up- 
setting her work-table and her parrot with his impulsive move- 
ments. Still, though there was mutual distrust between Mme. 
Pigault and Zéro, things might never have come to a crisis if Zéro 
had not succumbed to a temptation to crime which was thrown in 
his way by a malicious chance. Mme. Pigault delighted to make 
her breakfast on two fresh eggs, and she had two hens which 
regularly provided her with these. One day the bonne carrying 
them across the courtyard droppedand broke one. Zéro, who was 
near, licked up the scattered contents, and his sensations were as 
those of Charles Lamb’s Chinaman after the burnt pig. From that 
day first one egg was mysteriously missing, and then both dis- 
appeared. Zéro’s reflections, strategical movements to get posses- 
sion of the eggs, and constant vaciilation between the voices of 
desire and of conscience, are admirably told, and will not seem 
surprising to any one who has enjoyed the friendship of clever and 
moral dogs. Mme. Pigault is, however, too much for him, and, 
tting a clue by chance to what is going on, stealthily follows 
a and catches him in the act of rifling her hens’ nests. Then 
the unhappy Captain yields to his wife’s nagging, and, 
taking Zéro out in a boat, hands him over to a friend 
of his who is going to Senegal, and in the hold of 
whose ship he is shut up until far out of reach of land. 
Fortunately for the contentment of readers the story does not end 
here. Zéro performs a more remarkable feat than any of his 
previous ones in making his way back from Senegal, and ends by 
winning the friendship of Mme. Pigault as well as of the 
Captain. The tale is capitally told, and is excellent as a study of 
dog nature evidently taken from life. The illustrations in which 
Zéro figures are spirited and true. Two other stories in the 
volume, Tyop Curieux and Les Roses du Docteur, are very good in 
their way, but will naturally seem tame to lovers of dogs after Le 
Chien du Capitaine. 

Un Voyaye Involontaire (Lucien Biart. Dezsins de H. Meyer. 
Bibliothéque d’Education et de Récréation, Hetzel) is a most in- 
genious story, the breathless interest of which may well induce 
young readers to accept without distaste those parts of the book 
which justify its being classed partly under the head of education. 
For these the familiar but excellent device constantly used by 
Captain Mayne Neid, of representing a young adventurer receiving 
instruction from an older friend,is employed; and the writer of 
the book has himself all the good humour and power of clear 
explanation which he ascribes to M. Pinson, who is on this oeca- 
sion the educational friend. Poor M. Pinson starts from his com- 
fortable house at the Batignolles to bid good speed toa friend of 
thirty years’ standing who is starting for New York. He first 
means to go as far as Calais, then thinks he may as well have a 
few days in London, and finally decides to go to Liverpool. 
Thence he is carried by a succession of strange mishaps over a 
vast space of sea and land which he never dreamt of visiting, 
having for a companion a French orphan boy of much brightness 


and intelligence, whom he and his friend picked up as a guide in 
London, M. Biart’s account of the time spent in London by 
Pinson, Boisjoli, and the little “ Vif-Argent” is singularly correct 
in its facts and descriptions, and his whole book is written with | 
much liveliness and invention, The illustrations are capital. 
“Quant 4 Boisjoli,” says M. Biart at the end, “saurons-nous _ 
jamais s'il a connu la suite de l'odyssée de sonami? Peut-étre.” | 
e hope that M. Biart will not abandon the good intention here 
hinted at. 
Les Aventures de Charlot (Alfred de Bréhat. Ouvrage in¢dit de 
Yauteur des Aventures d'un Petit Parisien. Dessins par P. 
ogy ma Hetzel) forms part of the same series to which 
the Voyage Involontaire belongs, and is much the same kind of | 
In both volumes we have nearly identical descriptions of | 
the royal visit of Le Pére Tropique—a personage corresponding to 
the Neptune of English sailors on like occasions—to a ship crossing 
the line. Beyond this the resemblance between the two books is 


only of the most general kind; and Charlot’s adventures, if at all 
less interesting than those of Vif-Argent, are so only because they 
belong more thoroughly to the good old school of boy romance, a 
fact which will probably not make them in any degree less accept- 
able to boys. Charlot’s character is capitally worked out through- 
out the book, and the story of his saving his friends and protectors 
from a barbarous death is of the most exciting kind. The illus- 
trations have much talent, and are just what the text demands. 
Les Animaux Etranges (Mme. Gustave Demoulin. Ouvrage 
illustré de 172 gravures sur bois, Hachette) will make an 
admirable present to “ young persons” with a taste for natural 
history. The volume is well arranged and attractively written, 
and the wood-engravings are good both in design and execution. 
M. le Vent et Mme. la Pluie (Paul de Musset. Collection 
Iletzel) has pleasant reminiscences of the old-fashioned fairy story. 
Nothing can be more attractive in this way than the magical 
barrels given by the Wind and Rain to Jean-Pierre. The first of 
these given by M. le Vent contains a miniature set of cooks, who 
produce and arrange miniature dishes and wines, which grow to 
a natural size when they are laid 9n a human table. When he 
has been cajoled out of this by his Lord of the Manor, Jean-Pierre, 


| unmindful of the fate which has befallen the heroes of all fairy 


tales in similar circumstances, goes with a lying story to the 
Wind, who gives him another barrel, from which issues a giant 
who beats him soundly, It is a pleasing circumstance that the 
Lord of the Manor possesses himself of this gift also. Perhaps 
the most attractive present is that given by the Rain, who bestows 
on Jean-Pierre’s little son a marionnette theatre, in which the 
scenery and puppets move themselves. What came of these gifts, 
and how Pierrot rose to be of equal rank with the covetous Baron 
and to marry his danghter, readers may be left to find out for 
themselves. 

LI’ Ami Kips (Georges Aston, Dessins par Lallemand. Tetzel) 
has for its second title Voyage d'un Dotaniste dans sa Maison, and 
in the course of this journey we are introduced to many strange 
matters. L’Ami Kips is persuaded that plants have as much life 
and sensation as animals, and is disposed on the whole to regard 
them as the higher organization of the two. He sets forth and 
defends his theories with so much ingenuity that one ends by 
shuddering while one reads of a flower being cut frum its stalk. 
Readers who wiil accept his notions with as much prudence as 
was possessed by “le petit Georges” may learn much from him 
that is interesting with regard to the ways and habits of plants. 
Whether they will be equally interested in the little romance 
which is tacied on to L’Ami Kips himseli is an open question; 
but this is a matter of small importance compared with the ex- 
citement that is made to belong to the botanist’s excursions 
into the cellars and the top places of the old house in which 
he lives. 

A travers nos Campagnes (Ch. Delon, Tlachette) is a book 
full of delightful pictures and of information concerning beasts, 
birds, fishes, insects, and plants, conveyed in the pleasantest 
way. The work is both valuable and attractive. 

Mile. Furet (Textes par Stahl, dessins par Frélich. Hetzel) is 
one of the stupidest little books that have ever been designed 
for children, Its text is the weakest aud most commonplace of 
variants on one of the stories in the delightful old Struwelpeter 
collection, and its illustrations are hideous and unmeaning be- 
yond all endurance. What possible claim it can have to admis- 
sion into a generally excellent Duiblivtiiqgue d Education et de 
Récréation it is difficult to imagine. 

Le Journal de la Jeunesse (Deuxiéme Semestre. Hachette. 
1879) contains as usual an immense variety of taking pictures 
and papers. Its pages carry us to all sorts of places and amongst 
all sorts of people, and the volume can be opened at random with 
the certainty of something pleasant being lighted on. 

Alphabet des Oiseaux (Léon Becher. {etzel) is composed with 
a great deal of skill and humour. Some of the drawings, whicb 
represent birds engaged in every conceivable sort of occupation, 
are as near perfection as anything of the kind can be, and our 
objection to some of the others is founded mainly on the surely 
needless hands given to the birds in addition to their claws. A 
child’s fine sense of congruity is pretty sure to be dissatisfied with 
this, and to be offended witha book in which such an incon- 
sistency is prominent in spite of its other attractions, 

Douze Années Comiques par Cham (1868-1879. Introduction 
par Ludovic Halévy. Calmann Lévy) is a collection of permanent 
value and interest. M. Halévy’s introduction is capitally done, 
and gives a vivid picture of its subject. He begins by saying that 
it is not enough to have talent: one must have a talent of one’s own. 
“ Cham a eu ce grand mérite. Quand il a débuté Gavyarni et 
Daumier régnaient et réguaient en maitres; la tentation devait 
étre forte de sinspirer de tels modéles; Cham eut la sagesse 
d'y resister, Il titonna, battit les buissons, chercha sa 
voie. Il ne visa ni & la puissance de Daumier, ni & la pro- 
fondeur de Gavarni. I] voulut étre Cham et le devint. Cela lui 
suffit et c’était suffisant.” It may not be amiss to cite some of the 
facts which M. Halévy has given us concerning one of the greatest 
caricaturists of the age. His first drawing for the Charivari 
appeared on December 20, 1843. The paper then belonged to 


, Gavarni and Daumier, who naturally, as M. Halévy tells us, left 


but little space for any new comer; but such a talent as his could 
not fail to make its way. In the course of his life he produced 
more than two thousand “ reyues comiques,” the first of which 
came out in1848. Of this M. Halévy writes): —“ C’est le vrai com- 
mencement de Cham; il a trouvé sa voie, il a trouvé sa forme. 
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La derniére semaine comique du Charivari est du 10 aotit 1879.” 
During these thirty-one years there were only three breaks in 
Cham’s series of these witty pencil records of the times; the first 
at the time of the cowp d'état in 1851; the second at the entry of | 
the Prussians; and the third during the Commune. But this 
was but a small part of work which M. Halévy justly describes as 
“ une production incessante, du courant le plus facile et le plus 
large.” He then goes on to say that he thinks he is under the 
mark in rating the number of Cham’s productions at forty thousand. 
The writer comments in his next paragraph upon the character of 
Cham’s caricatures, which was finely epitomized by a friend, who 
said that his tomb ought to bear this inscription :—‘‘ Quarante ans 
d’esprit et pas une méchanceté.” There is an amusing story of his 
constant longing to write for the stage, and his complaint that, do 
what he would, he could not satisfy himself. “I try alone,” he 
said, “ and cannot manage it. I try with collaborators, and that 
answers no better. Lately the managers of the Palais-Royal said 
to me, ‘ We will associate you with a qualified playwright. Go 
to Clairville and write us a three-act piece with him.’ Clairville 
and I have been six months at this three-act piece. He thinks of 
nothing but the situations, and I of nothing but the mofs, and each 
of us goes to work on his own part alone. When we meet and find 
that what each has arranged cannot be combined—Clairville alors 
me dit sévérement, ‘ Apprenez que les piéces de théatre ne se font 

as avec del'esprit mais avec des situations,’ C'est terrible. Jamais 
je ne pourrai faire de théatre.” On this M. Halévy justly re- 
marks :—“TIl en faisait tous les jours, sans le savoir, et du 
meilleur, et du plus sérieux, sous une apparence légére.” His 
work may, indeed, fairly be compared to fine comedy, and 
the comparison which M. Halévy suggests between Cham and 
M. Labiche seems to us decidedly happy. Cham’s habits were 
of the simplest kind, and he found the subjects for his numberless 
sketches by no more elaborate process than reading the Siécle 
every morning. “Tout ce que le Siécle prend au sérieux,” he said, 
“je le prends de l'autre cété.” M. Halévy goes on to give a sketch 
of some of the startling events which Cham passed through and 
left records of, and he brings his introduction to a close ina 
characteristic fashion. ‘‘ Run through this volume,” he writes, 
“and you will see that, far from being exhausted by the daily 
labour of a third of a century, Cham was never more brilliant and 
spontaneous than in the last years of his life. In Cham’s work 
and in our history one finds matter for double wonderment and 
admiration.” Then in two neatly pointed paragraphs the writer | 
shows that, just as after his enormous quantity of work Cham was | 
as young and vigorous as ever, so, after revolutions and wars, | 
follies and misfortunes, “la France est encore debout, encore 
vivante, et, griice au ciel, trés vivante.” The volume for which 
M. Halévy has written this introduction is full of interest as well 
as of amusement, and is valuable as a record of the passing events 
of every year with which it deals. 
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Long experience and the highest rete: Ve l with backward Pupils. Wood- 
lands stands high, on gravel, in seven acres of land ; ; is distant about two miles 
and Wokingham stations, 8.-W.R. Large Playground is provided, with swi 
Indoors and Playroom.—Prospectus and further particulars may be “obtained 


above address 
PRE XPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e.— 
John's College, Camb., now Rector of f Me reton 


CALVERT, M.A.., late Fellow of St 

Ongar (Twent y Miles ‘row a Tandon desirous of receiving FOUR boys i into 
the purposes above st I me on\ersational and grammatical, will be 

a resident French Get cations the same as at the Public Schoo! $.—Ad 
CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Exam. nations. 


ue ATION.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of 


Taunton Grammar School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few BOYS as 
PUPILS.—Address .— Address, St n Rectory, near Rugby 


ie TERNATIONAL EDUCATION for YOUNG GENTLE MEN 
in FRANCE.—Professor HIRSCII, of Nancy (late of Cannstatt), established twenty- 

years, recommended by 300 old Pupils in Eng! and and Scotland, will have some VACAN CIES Ss 
at Christmas. With the help of first-rate Masters. English and Foreign, he prepares { ull 
Public paaeel nations. German, written and spoken, guarant eed as well as French. " Pro- 
fessor H. be in London from the 27th instant to January in, and is to be 
morning til ‘an P.M. at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel. 
TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, or to Professor HimscH. 


seen every 
—For Prospectuses apply to Messrs. 


2OURNEMOUTH.—CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 

c- a).—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number of 
BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYs, to Prepare for the Public Schools or for general 
Eaueat ty —Fuil particulars and prospectus on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLL EGE, Beeches Green, 


Gloucestershire. —Principals, The Misses How ARD. 
Janvary 22. Two Vacancies. 


A LADY, experienced, holding Cambridge Honour Certificate, 
DESIRES to hear, from persons in terested i in Education, of a good OPENING FOR A 


on the High School System.—Address, Miss ¥. D., 1s King Henry's 
Roa 


Mex IN SR. VALERE FARIBAULT, Professor of French 
e C. Public School and at the University College, Kensington. would be glad to 
obtain AGEMENT in a large SCHOOL (Young Ladies or Ge ntleme ni. Ile will also 
yen, in January, public French Classes tor Young Ladies and Gentlemen, and ~eceive in the 
ren ng Pupils having to pre pare for the Public Services.—For particulars, apply, by letter, 
. FARIBAULT, 1 Phil beach Gardens, Kensington, 8.W. 


Stroud, 
FIRST TERM will begin 


COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 


SHIP of LATIN will become VACANT at the end of the current Sess 
Unti { the Council shal! otherwise direet, ans a year will be allotted to the Professorship of 
n addition to the Professor's Share o 


Latin 
for the appointiaent will be not later than March 1, 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secr etary. 


T ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, ones Street, 
Mile End, E._ A GENTLEMAN is wanted as W- \RDEN’ of the MEDIC AL 
SCHOOL and SECRETARY of the COLLEGE BOARD. Office hours from Ten to Four. 
ary, with commission, will amount to between £300 £350 a year. Applications, with 
Copies of Testimonials, to be made, by letter only, to the ACTING Secnerany of the College 
Board, previous to January 5. 


RANSLATIONS, from French, German, and Italian, by a 
competent ‘Translations also into French. Charges moderate.—Address, 
H. G., 2 Bath Place, Ayr, N.B. 


TO RETIRED OFFICERS OF THF ARMY AND NAVY AND GENTLEMEN 
ONE of the Oldest-Established Firms of LONDON WINE 


MERCHANTS would be glad to offer a liberal COMMISSION to any GENTLEMAN 
able to introduce good sound Business, not ns Traveller, but ae amongst his own 
— = xion.—Address, H. B., care of Messrs. Geo. Street Co., 30 Cornhill, 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. ious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentiemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotc:. 


BENJN. BULL. Manager. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOME TERS, CLOCKS, &c., 
will be forwarded free on application to 


61 Strand. or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


ME. SPURGEON, in the “ Sword and Trowel,” says: “ The 


straight, turned-up, turned-down, pointed | "of MACNIVEN & 

CAMERON are marvellously good. iss sure to write with them.” Sumple Box of all 

= kinds assorted, by post, Is. MACS EN &C AMERON, to 33 Blair Street, Edin- 
. Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. Established 1770. 


Wittianm 8. BURTON, 


39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &c. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 


Register Stoves 9 0 to £96 0 0 
Dog 8 0 to 2006 
939 wt w00 

” 220 to 215 0 

» 110 to 000 

» 200 to 000 

» 220 to 000 

i eo & 610 0 

Ditto Rests for Tile Hearths, per pair... puinsseoeue 0120 to 16 0 


GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK. “ESTIMATES FREE. 
CQAL SCOOPS AND BOXES. 
New Stock.—Four Hundred different Designs. 
Tren, plain black, 
enclosed, wi 
Ditto, ditto highly finished, from 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 


A cholee variety in Carved 


Designs for this Season. 


Lamps—K - from 2s. 6d. £0 128. Od. 
Patent gp 108, Gd, 6 Os. Od. 

» Od. 8 Os. Od. 


to 1 lt. 6d. 
to 10 Os. Od. 
In BRONZE, ORMOLU, “CRYSTAL, and Ars, 
COLZA OLL.—Highest quality, 3s. Gall 
KEROSINE OLL.—Water White, safe, ad Is. 7d. p 
In Drums of Five Gallons and upwards, Is. 6d. per 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Tronmonger, by 


appointment te H.R.H. the Frince of Wales. CATALOGUES, taining 85 
Lustre GU containing 830 


r Gallon. 
allon. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL Novice. OF PROFITS. 


The Company’s business year will shortly cl to secure the ep po of this year’s 
entry to the Profit Scheme proposals should b vith the Company ai 


The Tenth Division of Profits will tak 30, and all who take oat "Policies now will 
rank for two years’ profits on that oc: 
Attention is pertieu- 


or the very liberal conditions of the Standard Poli cy see Prospectus. 
pt directed to the Company's New System of Secured Payment Policies. Particulars on 
application. 

Accepted during the last five year 

Subsisting Assurances 

Revenue upwards of . 

Assets upwards of 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, General ae England. 
EDINBURGIHL..3 and 4 GEORGE a ET (Head Office). 
LONDON—s2 KING WILLIAM STREET, ,gnd 3 PALL MALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SAC KVILLE STREET. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 
Agencies and Local Boards in Indi ay and in all the British Colonies. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1893._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W- 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property i in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premiam. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed 


before January 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
NO&8THERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Life Revenue... 
A 1 Funds (De er 31, 1873) 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 

A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World, 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretar. 
BANK of 


UNION AUSTRALIA 
Established 1837. 


Reserve Fund 800,000 
ay any of CREDIT, and BILLS < on DEMAND or at Thirty ‘Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
AGRA  B: ANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
PITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD ee LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BranNcuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and ne allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking z Business aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


HEL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


___195, 18 196, 197, 7, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


FuURNI ISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
Hheraly ees HOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 


pric: ue, With Ter: t —248, 249, and 230 Totteaham 
and 19,20,and #1 Morwell étreet, W.C.  Kxtablished Ine2. 


ASTHMA, and DIFFICULT 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


M ®&. ERASMUS WILSON, F. BR. S. 


Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
Is of the nicest and most careful mpapeiaten. —_ the most refreshing and agreeable of 
in.’ 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
ns for the 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


& PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, which ere calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 
Signature,““LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle ot 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 


London; and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Desens in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in 1-oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced fac- 
om imile of that used for the a. y 5 ckets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark ~D. & H. O. WILLS, 


WILLS, W. D. & H. ‘0. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“ THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
__ Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived d of thesuperfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. —Nothing is so highly apgecsinted 


as a Cuse of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of 
Wine Merchant, or di rect of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's Quality, meet ae, 
to Her Majesty. dls. per dozen pet ; Syortsman’s Special Quality, 50s. per dozen. Prepeyment 


yequired. Carria; ze tree in Eng glar id. 
_ BRE: ATHING arising from 
effections of the Respiratory Or; rans, PROMPTLY 
RELIEVED ond PAROXYS AVERTED by 
the = of SAVORY & MOORE'S 


pAtuRA TATULA, for INHALATIONS, for which purpose 


the pla is prepare ed as Cigarettes and other forms 


as Fae les and Powder for burning 
GAVORY & MOORE, New 


er 
ft 


Bon | Street, London, and sold b 


verywhere, from whom pamphlets, wii 
ulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
tained on application. 
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DPNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and I ndigest Ton. 


PD MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


LOCCCK’S PULMONIC WAF ERS — —Mr. Park INSON, 
Pe P.S., 450 Oldham Road, Manchester, writes : “ Dee. 10, 1879. I can with confidence 
recommend the Wafers to —— suifering from Coughs and itieulty of Breathing.’ The 
taste pleasantly. 1s. 1}d. per bo 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—Letters 


Charles Dickens ; Sunshine and Storm, by Mrs. Brassey ; Ball’ wisnele Life in India, 
Vizetelly s Berlin Under the New Empire, Memoirs of Edward Stanley, Mrs. ‘Tait, Erasmus 
in, &c. ; and every other maces work of general interest. See tiv DIE" $ L IBRARY 
CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. New Edition, now ready, postage free. resh Copies are 
added as the demand increases, and an umple supply is rovided of all the principa aoe 
coming Books as they appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum @ aprsre 
according to the number of volumes required. k Societies, Town and Village Li raries, 
and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. New Edition, now 


ready. This Catalogue contains inore than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, 
je ig Religion, ig yhy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current 


es, and is “especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


nm Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY pa also be obtained, 
with the ‘least sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIFE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
_ Mudie’ 8 Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside, _ 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ions from One Guinea to any aunt: according to ‘the supply jenuieed, All 
aden’ New ks, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
#y% A eeerenees seal 0: gue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


lication. 
ROOTES CHUTE ws. HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Oflice, 38 Southampton Street, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 
1s happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
Pithe SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 


advance). 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. BRASSEY. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price ONE GUINEA. 


UNSHINE and STORM in the EAST, 
or Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassry, Author 
of “A Voyage in the Sunbeam.” With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations 
Sepeies | 9 full size of page) engraved on Wood by G. Pearson chiefly 
m Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham; the Cover from an Original 
Design by Gustave Doré. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s. 6d. 


may be useful as to situation and scenery, ex- 
re, climate, temperature, &c.........Mr. 
ilier’s volume may be recommended for 
reading as well for its actual information as 
| for the originality of its impressions 


Times. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
V INTERING in the RIVIERA; with Notes of Travel in 
Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers. By Wi.iaAmM MILLER, 
S.S.C, Edinburgh. 
“The chief recommendations of Mr. 
beok oe its and the 
without studying of | 
volumes. The author gives many facts which 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
ERBY & ENDEAN'S NEW 
vol, 4to. b 
WILLIAM PIGG, Esq., M.P., and ‘HIS ADVENTURES i in| 
HAM(P)SHTRE. Tiustrated. by the Hon. Charlotte Ellis. The Humorous Narrative 
by the Rev. H. A. MARTIN, of Laxton. 

ay witty burleaque of life ; with a General Election in prospect Mr. Pigg will be 
THE MARVELLOUS LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS: What 
They Did, and How They Did It. By Ipa JosceLyNeE. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
THE STEPPING STONES: an Ategery, By the Author of 

“ Flower and Fruit,” &c. Royal 16mo. Frontispiece, cloth. 
MIECISLAS: a Study from Life. om the Original by 
T. Lovis OXLEY. Demy 8vo. paper, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 
“Tt is the misery ae that it wishes to teach what only life can do.”"—AUERBACH. 
E BEST COOKERY BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
BREAKFASTS. and LUNCHEONS at HOME. By Snort, 
Author of “Dinners at Home.”’ Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
DINNERS at HOME: How to Order, Cook, and Serve Them. 


By Suort. Fourth Edition, — 8vo. handsomely bound, 5s. 
“Dainty and highly satisfactory recipes.” —“ Really excellent.” — “ Appetizing volume.”— 
Recipes Menus "—See Reviews. 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES (Books I. and IT.), and VICTOR | 
HUGO’S ORIENT I., English Translation, by J. N. FAzAKERLRY, side by | 
side with the Original. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. j 
Kerby & ENDEAN, 190 Oxiord Street. 


Now ready, THE NEW PEERAGE, royal 8vo. 1,520 pp. cloth gilt, 42s. 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of 


the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1330. By Fostxx. With more than 1,100 Engray- 
ings of Arms, and ther Ti i 


WESTMINSTER : NICHOLS & SONS, 25 PARLIAMENT STREET. ‘ 


On December 23, No. CCXLT. Is. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for J ANUARY. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 


Chasing a Thunderstorm. 
Coy. and Hard to Please.” 


WHAT THE DONE FOR THE INDIAN PEOPLE. In 
Two Chapters. . W. LL.D, 

A NEW STUDY OF mNTeON, 

COUNTESS ADELCRANTZ. 

FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 

NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES, 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. Chapter 31. Jeanne is 
shown the Scenery of Surrey. Sp et 32. In which Barrington doves a great deal 
of Talking. Chapter 33. On the March 


London : SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, commences in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


NOW READY. 


With an Illustration. 


Chapter 20. 
Chapter 21, Chasing Seals. Chapter 22. “ Uj . 


NOW READY.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


TEN 
OF DYKE. Tlustrated by M. Ellen 
dwards. 

Chapter 1. Gilbert Denison's Will. 

Chapter 2. Mrs. Carlyon at Home. 

Chapter 3. Captain Lennox Startled. 
. VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By Jousyx LupLow. 
. A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
ABOUT NORWAY. By W, Woop. With 6 Illustrations. 
A NIGHT IN A BALLOON. By Mary E. PEyy. 
A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
BEETHOVEN'S PUPIL, 

Monthly, 6d. 


continues to sail on colden seas.""— Daily Te legraph. 
is the best and cheapest of our magazines.” —ytandard. 
‘Argo is one of the marvels of the day.’ Lon: lon Scotsman. 
= * Argosy’s’ contents are of a most attrac tive nature, "—<d dvertiser. 
= The * Argosy’ forms an excellent c: ollection of entertaining matter.”—Obse. 
Itis refreshing to light upon the * Argosy.’ "—Latest ews. 
“Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion. ctator. 
© The interest oe in Johnny Ludlow is considerat ble? —Saturday Review. 


“ Johnny Ludlow displays a genuine sense of humour.” am nceun. 
* Johnny Ludlow is ghiy high in tone and healthy i in 


ww 


* Argosy’ 
* Argosy’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
ARVED STALLS, SARAGOSSA.—See THE BUILDER. 


Aliso Illustrations of Modern Carving—Colour in Architecture—F. P. Cockerell_Con- 
struction in Japsn—View of London Improvements—An Iron Centre—Sketching from Nature 
—Law of Fixtures—Dockyard, Danzig—Utilizing the Tides—New Buildings, &c.—4d.; by 
post, 4d. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 

THE BEST CHRISTMAS ———. FOR A BOY. 

Ready this day, 752 pp. with up ds of 600 i cloth, 8s. 6d. (postage 74. 

HE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of 


Sports and Pastimes. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with additional Illus- 
trations. 


“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ isthe real ae ae work, but in a new and much 
enlarged torm. ‘To name it is to praise it.""—Saturday Re 


Croszy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Mall ‘Court, London, E.C. 


Abridged from | the “ Boy's Own Book.” 


THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK of SPORTS, PASTIMES, 


and AMUSEMENTS. [Tilustrated with hundreds of Eneravings. An entirely New 


Edition, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 
“ Full of information interesting to boys. We predict that it will defy all ie ia. 
terary Wor 


Crosny Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, Cc. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PR ESENT FOR A CHILD. 
New Edition, with more than 200 Pictures, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 5d.) 


ERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame 
DE CHATELAIN. Containing Forty of the old favourites, such as the Three i Jack 
the Giant Killer, Jack 2 znd the Bean-Stalk, Tom Thumb, Little Red Riding-Hood, &c. 
“ A charming collection of favourite stories.."—A thenceeum. 
Crosby Loc KWooD & Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 


“THE CELEBRATED WORK OF THE INDEFATIGABLE MR. TIMBS.” 
Saturday Review, November 29, 1979. 
Complete in Six Double Volumes, comprising upwards of 3,090 pages, with Lilustrations, 
either cloth elegant or half bound, gilt backs, 30s. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. By Jonny Trxns, 


S.A. A Repertory of Ancient and Modern Domestic Manners, Laws, and Customs, 
old Ensiish Pastimes, Ceremonies, &e., Holidays connected with the Church Calendar, Saints’ 
and other Days, Popu Srrors, Notable Events and Anni versary Days, Curiosities of Histor 
and Science. Seas: mable Pein Superstitions, Predictions, Mysteries of Lifeand Death, &c. 
n of the far-famed “ Encyclopedic Varieties ” of the late learned antiquarian 
S.A.,furms an inexhaustible mine of reading, useful, entertaining, instructive, 
for long winter eve nings and summer days. 

» reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encyclopedic varieties should ever after 


e talker, an excellent companion for children, a well-read person, and a pro- 
theneum, 

* As full of information as a is full of seed.” —Punc: 

N.B.—The above series is a Id in separate volumes—i.c. ,- ae volumes, each 
2s. 6d. ; or six double volumes, each 5s. Particulars post free on application. 

Crosny Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stati oners’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 
Just published, Fitth Edition, royal 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 
THE SACRED ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Moncure 
Conway. 

This Work contains 740 Readings, selected for their moral and religious value, from the 
earliest and the later Scriptures of the Hindus, Chinese, Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Sabwans, 
Scandinavians, Hebrews (including the Apocrypha); the New Testament; the Desatir. and 
other Parsi Books: the Koran; the Sufi Oracles, from Twenty-four great Persian Poets, 
including Nizaimi, Sidi, Hafiz, and much from Omar oe Lg never before rendered inte 
Tagish 5 also many Oriental Fables and Allegories. Indexes, and Ch 


By the same Author. 


IDOLS and IDEALS. With an Essay on Christianity, 
pp. 252, cloth, 5s. 

ConTENTS: 1. Consequences—2. Growing Superstitions—3. Faith, Fact, and Fairy 

Tale—t. The Praying Machine—5. The Pre-Darwinite and Post-Darwinite World— 

6. Footprints of the Great—7. Sigg aE ge The am of Socrates—9. Flower 

ond Thorn—10. Real and Ideal, I. and IL-l. The Angel of Death—12. Christi 


(Six Chapters). 
Prtexer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


8vo. 


anity 


on: 


New and Cheaper Edition auth Thousand), crown &vo. 77 pp. limp binding, Is. ie 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY a CIVILIZED HEATHENISM. 
By the Author of “ The Ficht at Dame Europa’s School.” 

Salisbury: Brown & Co. London: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
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A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS 
OR NEW YEAR. 


The Edition de Luxe of 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Twenty-four Volumes, imperial Svo. 


CONTAINING 2&8 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, | 


AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China paper and mounted. 
Only ONE THOUSAND COPIES printed, each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by SUBSCRIPTION through Booksellers. 
Particulars regarding the Terms of Subscription, &c., from any Bookseller. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


Just published, small 4to. printed on toned paper by Chay. § ty 74 & Taylor, and elegantly 
in cloth, gilt by Bi 7 


BALLADS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


5% Tllustrations the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thom) George Du 
Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. a3 bien, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now re! Forty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
engvar ed, bound. a, gilt edges: sis. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
For 1880. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the STORM. By Cuarres QuEnTIN. 


3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of ‘* St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 


&e. 3 vols. 


FRIEND and LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR LOVERS OF RURAL LIFE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Large crown 8vo. with 41 Illustrations, Law 4 drawn for the work by 
Charles Whymper, 1 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, 
and Poaching. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols, 


DAIREEN. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “ Sojourners Together,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


ORLANDO. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of “A Sussex Idyll.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 
By the Author of “A French Heiress in her own Chateau.” 


ASK FOR TIE NEW NOVEL, 


‘MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188 FLEET STREET. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


Price Is. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Second Illustrated Edition, 4to. with 17 Full-page Designs in photo-mezzotint by 
George R. Chap in or 1 binding, 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


“ Many of the desi gene of feeling.” — World. 
“ One of the most c wabesd gifts any lover of poetry or the pencil could desire.”’"—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
COLLOIDS UPON CRYSTALLINE 
FORM AND COHESION. 


With Observations on the Structure and Mode of Formation 
of Urinary and other Calculi. 


By WILLIAM MILLER ORD, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CIIARING CROSS, S.W. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
THE 


LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 


| (NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


25 PER CENT.—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—25 PER CENT. 


MESSRS. HARRISON & SONS, 
59 PALL MALL LONDON, 


Beg to state that, in consequence of the Competition in the Book Trade, bys oy 
BOOKS at CO-OPERATIVE PRICES Cash, being of 25 

off the Published Prices in nesrly all cases. A Catalogue of G 

including a large assortment of Children’s Books, can be had, post free, on ——“— 


MISS BRADDON’S PICTORIAL ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


Now ready, superbly illustrated by Gustave Doré and other Artists, and th y joviest 
by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 


ALADDIN; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 
SINDBAD the SAILOR; or, the Old Man of the Sea. 
ALI BABA; or, the Forty Thieves. 


N.B.—The above Work is the most a and the cheapest 
Gift-Book ever produced 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, E.C. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, the Third Edition of 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionet S. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, t 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. By | GzoRGE 


AUGUSTUS SALA. 2 vols. &vo. illustrated with 400 Engravin; Artista, 
and containing the new Preface and additional Chapter, pep -te — oy 253, 


“ Infinitely more amusing than most novels."”— World. 


REMINGTON & CO., 5 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


In the press. 


(THE ENGLISH FRAGMENTS of HEINRICH HEINE, 
Translated by SARAH Norris. 
Edinburgh : R. GRANT & SON, 107 Princes Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 
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December 20, 1879.] 


‘the Saturday Keview. 


A CHINAMAN’S TROUBLES. By 


Verne, with fine Illustrations, see “LEISURE HOUR” for JANUARY 
1880, commencing a New Volume. Now ready ; of all Newsagents, price 6d. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION. 
THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1879, 


CONTAINING : 


UTOPIAN EXPERIMENTS and SOCIAL PIONEERINGS: 


1. —- of the Early Christians and Jesuit Settlements in Paragu’ 
Communistic Societies in ‘North "America. 
2. Communism. 


Utopian Experiments in the Uni 
aidenses, Lollards, and HHussites, States, 
& pest ng tee Reformation. Co-operation Abroad. 
5. The Moravian Settlements. 


Co-operation in England. 
AUSTRALIAN NOTES. By Dr. Beyyert, of Sydney. 
AUTOMATA. By Joun MasKEtyne. 

THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. By Jurzs Verne. 
THE BLACK FOREST. By Dr. Sroventon. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of ELIHU BURRITT, 


MILIO CASTELAR, Right Hon. Earl DUFFERIN, HOLMAN HUNT, 
DUGALD STEWART ; and others. 


FLOWERS and their FOLK-LORE. By the Rey. T. Tutserron 
Dyer, M.A. 


LEGAL ANECDOTES :— 


Juries and Jurymen. 
Recollections of Baron Pui. 
Missives between Bench and Bar. Kindness of Judges. 

Sharpness on the Bench. Judges’s Lodgings, and a Ghost Story. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS of ENGLAND: 


Christ's Hospital. | Merchant School. 
Charterhouse School. St. Paul's School. 


HANSTEEN’S TRAVELS in SIBERIA. 
STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. By the Author of “ Boy and 
&c. 

WAIT A YEAR. By Harrrerre Bowra,. 
WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. By the Rev. 

E. Paxton Hoop. 

And a variety of other interesting and instructive Articles. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Cloth boards, 7s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; strongly bound in half calf, 10s. 6d. 


os 


on the Bench, 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, December 20, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ROOT of all EVIL. By Ftorence 


Author of “Love’s Conflict,” “ Woman Woman,” &c, 
3 vols, Sls. 6d. 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. ByF.W. 


HACKLANDER. Translated by E. WOLTMANN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Broore, 


Author of “ The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE OLD LOVE IS THE NEW. By 


MAURICE WILTon. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 


BENNETT EDWarps, Author of ‘‘ A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


“There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards’: 1, hing *— 
power both of conception and of execution.” —Scotsman. 
By Ricnarp 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. 


Row.aTr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. 


SAVILE. 3 vols, Sls. 6d. By 
DON GARCIA in ENGLAND: Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GzorGE WINDLE SANDYS. Third Edition, 
8vo. a bound, 12s, (This day. 


CONTENTS : Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers--Daleham Mills—Oxford—Evers- 
leigh Hall—London. 
A YEAR in INDIA. By Antuony Grorce 


SHIELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for 


CHILDREN. By R. Joun Corser. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR BuyYs. 


FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. By } Mrs. 


Autbor of “ The ewer ‘3s Home,” “ Up North,” Hand- 
somely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
“ Abounds in advent of a famili: 1 
eit isa book of unusual power of ind. Guar tian. 
i npoek w here spend a happy day at the romantic and tender age 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


pee of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement yt the Unre- 
vealed Secret Treaty of May 31, ue By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the 


Foreign Office. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Ten 
on Nap By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS : 
SQUATTERMANIA ; or, Phases of Antipodean 
Life. By Erno. Crown 8vo. 7a. 64. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. Revised and enlarged by 
the Author’s Son, J. L. Roger. Crown 8vyo. 10s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


Aang By R. G. LatHam, M.A. M.D. Condensed into One Volume, Medium 
VO. 24s, 


A LARGER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, founded on Dr. Johnson’s. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A, M.D. 
4 vols, 4to. £7, 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 
Svo. 42s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE, 6s. of History, 6s. of Geography, 6s. of Natural History, 63. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY, 


6s. of Science and Literature, 6s. AyRE’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 6s. 
LrxpLey & Moork’s Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, 12s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


8vo. with Portrait, 15s, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
CANON ASHWELL’S LIFE of the late BISHOP 


WILBERFORCE will be published on: Tuesday, December 23, and may then 
be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


*,* The FIRST EDITION consists of 5,000 Copies. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MISS BIRD’S RIDE on HORSEBACK ACROSS 


the ROCKY MOUNTAINS is now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS: 
Being Part IV. of ‘The Principles of Sociology.” 
(The first portion of Vol. II.) 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, Second Thousand, 8vo. cloth, 8. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS: 
Being the First Portion of ‘*The Principles of Ethics.” 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, Third Edition, 8vo. 8s. 


MR. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Voz.IIL.): 
SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND SPECULATIVE. 
This Third Edition contains Two Additional Essays, 

Vols, I. II., Third Thousand, 16s. 


Also, Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


MR. SPENCER’S WORK ON 
EDUCATION: 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
M4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


VENICE : its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. By | 


CHARLES YRIARTE. “Translated by F. J. SITWELI. Imperial 4to. with 69 
Full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Illustrations, £2 12s. 6d. 


“The publishers and printer have neglected nothing to make their share of the work 
worthy of i , eee 8 learni ima and industry, and the translator has Englished the book to 


admiratio y Rev 
of and engravings, and the letterpress is equally attractive.” 

“There is no sort of art, either a the graphic or the plastic kind, which M. Y. riarte has not 
found capable of yielding tokens of the genius of the Venetians, or of the siecle of their 
annals. As we have already pointed out in illustration of this spirit, even the old k 
the Venetian palaces have furnished sketehes that have a value and a signi 
po spirit is that, whereas in wost other works on Venice archit ure is alimos me a e 

re, in this itis butone of many features. In the present Beaeoy ‘the fine arts, 

sculpture and engravings, ty ara hy, mosaic work, medals, costumes, the office of the eae 
Official ceremonies, glass wor’ lace, turnish contributions. most of which are beautiful in 

mselves, and interesting in por with the author’s text."—Daily News. 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 


and the Campagna. For the use of Travellers. By RoperT Burn, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, Maps, 
and 


Plans, Is. 6d. 
RAFFAELLE’S and MICHELANGELO'S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
engraved by JosePH FisHEr. With Introduction. New Editions, Revised 


and Improved, 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt, 21s. and 15s. respectively. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Translation in 


English Prose, by C. H. WALL, With a short Life and a Portrait. Large 
paper edition, 3 vols. each 7s.6d. Cheap Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. each 3s, 6d, 


“ It is not too much to our that we have here probably as good a translation of Molitre as 
ean be given.”’—Acacemy. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. large post 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes 
each 7s. "6d. Also a Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. each 5s. 

An ABRIDGED EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, including The LIFE of 
Mr. BRASSEY. Fifth Thousand, with Mlustrations, 10s. 6d.—The LIFE of 
HERNANDO CORTES, and The CONQUEST of MEXICO, 2 vols. 15s.— 
The LIFE of COLUMBUS. Fourth Edicion, 6s. —The LIFE of PIZARRO. With 
some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, 6s. 
The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third Edition, 6s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited by 
H. K. F. Gatry. Containing Contributions by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, 
Greville J. Chester, Lady Lamb, Gwynfryn, and others. Translations from 
the French and German, ~hort Stories, Fairy Tales, Papers on Historical 
Subjects, Travels and Natural History, Short Biogripnies, Verses, a Christ- 
mas Play by S. H. Garry, Competition Questions, Book Notices, &c. Impe- 
rial 16mo. with Coloured Frontispiece by R. Caldecott, and numerous Illustra- 
tions by Charles Green and others, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. 700, 8s. 6d. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an only Son. By Mrs. Ewine. Ninth Edition, small 8vo. with 12 
Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 

every parent ay my who wishes to be amused, and at the same time to please a 
enue purchase * A F lat Iron for a Farthing.’ € will answer for the delight with which may 
will read it themselves, and we do not doubt but that ithe | fortunate recipient will also like it 

By Mrs. Ewrne. 


story is quaint, original, and 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. Fourth 
Edition, small post 8vo. w tf 10 Iilustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 

“TItisa boontiteny told story, on of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery 
and charac —Pall Mail Gazett 

“It is sonresly necessary to s that Mrs. Ewing’s book’is one of the best of the year. Every- 
thing she writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common sense.’ 

Saturday Review, 1875 


By the same Anthor, Illustrated. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY ; and other Tales. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
THE BROWNIES; and other Tales. Third Edition, 5s. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough, &c. Second Edition, 5s. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Uniform Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES from NATURE, 
2 vols. with Portrait. WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. AUNT JUDY'S 
TALES, Seventh Edition. AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth Edition. THE 
HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Seco:d Edition. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERsS, 
Fifth Edition, 2s.6d. THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, New Edition. 

The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s. 6d. 


MRS. OREILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Illustrated :-- DAISY’S COMPANIONS, Third Edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d. LITTLE 
PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales, l6mo. 2s. 6d. GILES’S MINORITY ; or, 
Scenes at the Red House, 16mo. 2s. 6d. DOLL WORLD; or, Play and 
Earnest, 16mo. 2s.6d. DEBORAH'S DRAWER, lé6mo. 2s.6d. CICELY’S 
CHOICE : a Story for Girls, fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

POOR JACK. THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN READY. THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. ! SETTLERS in CANADA. 

Also, 

THE BOY’S LOCKER; being a Small Edition of the above 
Stories. 12 vols. included in a box, fep. 8vo. 21s. 

MASTERMAN READY. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


ANDERSEN'S “FAIRY TALES” and “TALES for CHIL- 
REN.” These two volumes form the most complete English edition of 
yi Tales. 2 vols. with upwards of 200 Illustrations, handsomely 


bound, each 6s. 

GUESSING STORIES ; or, the Wonderful Things Seen by the 
Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon FREEMAN. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True Stories about 
Animals. By Gwyyrryy. Fifth Edition, with 8 full-page Engravings, 

prettily bound, 3s. 6d. 

WONDER WORLD: a Oollection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. Royal 16mo. 
with 4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, Oscar 

Pletsch, and others, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ReOUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“First in the field, as arom, are = essrs. Georg 
= people, have no superior BE 
srs. George Koutle 


» Routledze and Sons, who, as caterers for 
ceter and Pi ymouth Gacette. 
wv vwany years held a prominent position as pub- 
lishers of books specially intended for ciret lation 1 aud use during the festive and grateful season 
of Christmas ; and on no previous oocasion were their contributions of this special character 
greater or more excellent than now.”’—Zastern Morning News. 

“ Messrs. Routiedzge and Sons have produced this year a really marvellous every BY 
Chri us books of a good character. We may say of this firm’s works generally, that 
are very carefully got up, and in every way outwardly and. inwardly calculated to pleas ti 


young people lucky, enough to get any of them.”—Zloyd'’s Weekly London News 
“The Christinas publications of Messrs. Routledz e and Sons are unsurpassed i in respect of 
either intrinsic excellence or beauty of outward ornamentation.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


“ Messrs. Rout! > have prepared an unprecedented ‘collection of good and tasteful works 
that will form delightful presents for Christuias and the new year.""—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Messrs. Georze Routledge and Sons have always been among the foremost and most careful 
producers ‘of Christi nas books.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The Christmas books published by Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are highly interest- 
ing and attractive. They are of all kinds, for grown bo “ys, girls, and little children: and any 
person who examines the collection without tinding u suitable present will be hard to please. 

Taverness Courier. 

“No publishing firm has obtained a higher or wider reputation for Christmas books, 
especially those syited tor children, than Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. he hi 
quality of their publications has never been more clearly exemplified than in the books now 
issuec n binding, in illustrations, and in printing they will compare eae tn oe ch any 
volumes of a similar market v alue, There can be no ditficulty in selecting Christmas presents 
from so admirable a collection.""—Northern W 

* Routledge and Sons, the well-known gubiichere of London and New York, have catered for 
their Christmas customers with excellent taste, judgment, and attractiveness.’ 

Freeman's Journal. 

“Messrs. Routledge’s bud:et of Christmas gift books is large and varied........48 full of ate 
traction brightness.” — Vonconjormist. 

“ Of the long list of works intended for the instruction or amusement, or both, of the 4 
the publications of Messrs. George Routled. id Sons fourm avery important They are 
great variety of size, nature, and price, are ively bound, and often profusely illustrated 
with very fine woodcuts and other drawings.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Routledze’s Christmas Catalogue will be sent, post-free, to any address. 
London : Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Rov TLEDGE’S ANNUALS for 1880. 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL. 6s. 
ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL. 6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S WIDEAWAKE FOR CUILDREN. 5s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL; THE STAGE DOOR. Is. 
GrEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


HALF-GUINEA GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE VILLAGE. By Miss Mirvorp. With 62 Original Tilustra- 
tions by M. , R. Barnes, Miriam Kerns, F. Barnard, and others 
SUMMER TIM i THE COUNTRY. Edited by the Rev. R. x WILMOTT. With 
Illustrations by Birket Foster and others. 
SHAKESPEARE GEMS: a Series of Landscape T!lustrations of the most Interesting 
ocalities of Shakespeare’ 3 Dramas. With 45 Steel Pi ates. 


COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Tuomas MitLer. With Illustrations by Birket 
Poster ; printed in colours by Evans. 


THE EMERALD SERIES. 9 vols. cloth gilt, in a box. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Rov [TLEDGE'S NEW 7s. 6d. GIFT-BOOKS. 


Bo ABLE VOYAGES FROM COLUMBUS TO PARRY. By W.H.G.Krxcstox. 
With many Illustrations. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 
By Ascott R. Hore. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates by 
. O. Murray. 


Rou TLEDGE'S 


CHILDREN 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


OUTLEDGE'S NEW 6s. GIFT-BOOKS. 


OTHER STORIES. By the Right Hoa. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
Illustrated by Ernest Griset. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By J.Girarprx. With 100 Illustrations. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


ROUTLEDGE'S NEW 5s. GIFT-BOOKS. THE ROLL OF 

THE DRUM. By R. M. Jeritsoy. Ilhastrated by Major Seecombe, R.A. 
GASPAR THE GAUCHO. By Captain MayNu REID. 
SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 50 Illustrations by J. D. WaTsox. 
THE SCHOOLBOY. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With Illustrations. 
LITTLE ROBIN’S PICTURE BOOK. With 300 Illustrations. 
THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. With 96 Pazes of Pictures. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Ludgate Hill. 


OUTLEDGE'’S NEW 3s. 6d. GIFT-BOOKS. 


it a S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. With 50 Illustrations by Horace 
erne 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With many Illustrations. 
FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. By Mrs. JAMESON. 


THE HAMPDENS: an Historiette. By HARRIET MaRTINEAU. With 10 Illustrations by 
J. £. Miliais, R.A. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Sir WALTER ScorTT. 
THE OSCAR PLETSCH PICTURE-BOOK. With 128 pages of Pictures. 
GrorGce ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


THE DAY DAWN LIBRARY. 10 vols. in a Box, each con- 
taining 16 Page Pictures, in fancy boarded covers, 5s. 
“ The picture of a little boy’s face on the case containing these nursery treasures is irresisti- 

ble.” —Manchester Eraminer. 

“ The Library altogether forms one of the prettiest and most useful Christmas presents that 
young children cou d wish to have."—Bristo! Mercur 

“ The subjects are most ae chosen. Stories son English history, with pleasant pages of 
natural wigs poems, &c., are happily blended. and they are in such rich protein. n that 
will last till the year rolls round again, and Messrs. Routledge are prepared wil 
supply.’’—Court Journal. 


« The advent of such a library into a nursery would be an event to be remembered.” 
“ Nothing can be & om the Christmas Box........Will delight all to 
whom it is presen’ —HMorning 
& Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


4to, fancy cover, Is. 


ROUTLEDGE'S SINGING QUADRILLE. Music by 
trey Corbould, printed 


B. Foster. With Illustrations by M. E. E.and A. Chantrey 
Colours by Edmund Evans. 


GeorGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES FOR CHILDREN. 
Fancy cover, each Is. 


(THEATRICAL SCENES and TABLEAUX for CHILDREN. 


Arranged by J. KEITH ANGUS. 
2. CHILDREN’S THEATRICALS. A Series of lar F. Tales, adapted 
sentation in the Drawing-room. By J. KEITH 


3. PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss WALKER. 
ACTING PROVERBS, OR DRAWING-ROOM THEATRICALS. 
. ACTING CHARADES. By ANNE Bowman. 


NEW CHARADES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. By the Author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.’ 


. HUMPTY-DUMPTY ; and other Sensational Dramas. By W. R. Sxow. 
8 ANCIENT AND MUDERN MAGIC. By Arprey Vege. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 


Folio, each 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a 


Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable 
World, with Descriptive Letterpress : 


No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANI- 
MALS. By ADAM WuiTe. Tenth Edition, with 44 folio Coloured Plates. 


No. 2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 Doubie-page 
Coloured Plates. 


No. 8. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS. Fourth Edition, with 60 Folio Coloured Plates. 


No. <= PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in 
LANDS. Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates. 


No. 5. LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, 
and NUMBER. Seventh Edition, with 36 Folio Coloured Plates. 
” th t instructi t book: h nd we know of 
none beiter calculated to excite ‘and gratify the appetite of the Young for the knowledge of 
nature.” — Timea. 


Uniform in size and price, fcp. folio, 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 

“This new atlas cannot fail to become a popular one. It is evidently designed with a view 
to making it not so much a work of reference as an aid to the teacher, The individual maps, 
of which there are seventeen, are beantifully bold in outline, are not crowded with a host of 
unnecessary names, and are so clear and distinct that no difficulty whatever will be experienced 
in oe a 7 single name. All the maps are brought down to the present date, Western 

Africa especially receiving that careful hands of the com- 
and “the firm of Stanford is so well known.’’—Schoolmas 
THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. By 
ARABELLA B. Bucktey, Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. Sixth Thonsand, 
crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt « dges, 6s. 

“ Altogether, with its attractive illustrations.and brightly written es, it is one of the ples” 

santest volumes for intelligent boys and girls that has been produced this season. But, inde 


a book so instructive and entertaining deserves a welcome at all seasons, and is likely to secure 
a permanent reputation.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Joun Dennis, Editor of “‘ English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley— 
Southey—English Lyrical Rural Poetry—the English Sonnet. 
“ We cannot —— for a@ moment t a ce it an excellent book. It displays sound 

ral and esthetic. and a thoroug 


igtgnen nt, both m: h mastery of the subjects with which it deals. 
subjects are > interestin 7 are of a kind with which people who would keep abreast 
of the literary table-talk of the day ought to be familiar.”’—Spectator. 


ADVENTURES in the AIR; being Memor- 


able Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From the French of DE FONVIELLE. 
and Translated by J. 8S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
1l be doubtless read with delight by many a boy, while readers of more advanced years 
will it full of instruction and recreation, the s we being as easy and pleasant as the 
matter is solidly entertaining.”— London Quarterly Ri 


THE HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By 


Ascotr R. Horr, Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “A Book about Domi- 
nies,” &c. With Map and Illustrations. Crown “— cloth, 6s. 
“ Every page of the book relates some marvellous incident, and boy-readers will accept the 
volume as a rare and fav addition to their store of ‘knowiedee. Tt is capitally illustrated 
by a number of good engravings as exciting as the text.’ "Art 


AN ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures of 


the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate 
Figures. With Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, Member 
of the London School Board ; Author of the Physiological Sections of “ Simple 
Lessons for Home Use,” &e. Fep. folio, 128. 6d. 


are almost ~ found'to 
a fanetions of their own ies. us, 
ibe found = =n youth of twelve or 


volume gener encrall 
im useful instruction for — Extract from Preface 


teen, and woul 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA 
B. BucKLEY, Authoress of “‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of J inion — 
&c, Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 peeing rem cloth, 7s. 64 


+ upon = 
I have "given, ina 


Extract from Preface. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE (Standard V. of the Whitelands Series of Standard Reading Books 
for Girls). Edited by Rev. J. P. Faunruorps, M.A., Principal of Whitelands 
Training College. Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster, K.G. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Tt would be a useful book to add to village lending libraries, or to give as prizes in Sunday- 
schools, or as presents to youpg servants.” —Saturday Review. 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for 


Home Use and Elemen Schools. By Mrs. Fenwick Miter, G. Parmurrs 
Bevan, F.G.S., Dr. MANN, F.R.G.S., J. C. Buckmasrer, B.A., Mrs. BENJAMIN 

J.J. Pope, R. A. Proctor. B.A., Rev. F. 0. Morris, M.A., Rev. G. 
~~ FB.LS., Rev. T. E, CRALLAN, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTs: Our Bodily Life—How and Why we Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework —Clothing— Air Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy— Flowers— Money. 

“ We can imagine no better present for the wife of an artisan." Academy. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. 


BRETON FOLK: an Artistic Tour in Brittan ny. 


By Henry Biackpurn, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” “ Normandy 
turesque,” &c. Imperial 8vo. with 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. The Illustrations, 171 in number, are drawn by 
the artist from sketches made on the ve. and, apart from their —_ 


qualities, have the curious merit of truth. They have been engraved with the 
utmost care by Mr. J. D. nani 
“ A delightful book.”—Daily New 
The 7imes says: “ And wonderful *inustrations they are........ To set 
merit of his work, in manent, in the faculty of selection, i 0. withont 
so consummate 


UP and DOWN ; or, Fifty Years’ Experiences 


in Australia, California, — Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific. 
Being the Life History of Captain Ww. J. Barry. Written by Himself. 
Crown 8vo. with several Illustrations, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD: Branches 


from the Main Routes Round the World. Comprising the Author’s Route 
through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, Java, Torres Straits, 
Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand. 
By James Hineston (“ J. H.” of the “* Melbourne Argus’’). 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, including a Frontis- 
piece, representing the famous Boer Buddha Temple, Java, 14s. 


CHRIST in SONG. By Pur Scuarr, D.D. 


An entirely new, revised, and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 6s. (Now ready. 


THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT: Tales, Trials, 
and Traditions. By J.R. O’FLanaGAs, Barrister- at-Law, Author of “‘ The 
Irish Bar,” ‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,” &c. 1 vol. crown 


Svo. cloth, 10x 6d 
ee Tales of war for lordly knight, 
Tales of love for lady bright, 
Trials of witch to please the heir, 
Trials of blood the maids to scare.” 


Now ready, complete in itself, 


VOL. IV. of MEN of MARK. Thirty-six 
Cabinet Photographs (by Lock & Whitfield) of the most Eminent Men of the 
Day, specially taken for this Work. With Biographies. 4to. handsome cloth, 
gilt cover, gilt edges, 25s. This Volume includes Portraits from Life of 
the CROWN PRINCE of GERMANY—DEAN STANLEY—W. P. FRITH, 
R.A.—H. M. STANLEY—T. D. HUXLEY—BIRKET FOSTER, &c. 

“ The features of all manner of men are bene depicted—statesmen, Ia’ _ men 
in the Church, in science, in art, in literature ; and certainly t 
very fine specimens of their art.’’—TZimes. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY for 1879. Con- 
taining 24 large Permanent Photographs after Pictures by J. L. Géréme, F. 
H. Kaemmerer, Raffaelle Sorbi, E. A. Hublin, G. A. Storey, A.R.A.; H. R. 
Robertson, C. R. Leslie, R.A.; J. J. Hill, John Faed, R,S.A. ; J.C. Dollman, 
E. Hayes, R.H.A,; A. L. Merritt, F. Tayler, G. B. "O'Neill, G.F. Terrell, E. 
Sherard-Kennedy, Colin Hunter, F. E. Cox, H. Woods, C. Lutyens, W. A. 
Bouguereau, E. Feyen, E. Zamacois, J. Caraud. Folio, cloth extra, 51s. 6d. 


without it is long \since so 
field of art. 


NEW BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


E. OPPERT.—A FORBIDDEN LAND: 


Voyages to the Corea. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth extra. 


MADAME DE REMUSAT, MEMOIRS of : 


1802-1808. By her Grandson, M. Paul DE wore Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. CASHEL Hory and Mr. JonN LILtie. 2 vols, demy $vo. cloth extra. 
Vol. I. shortly. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 


—- BUCKLE. By ALFRED Henry Huts. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF H.M. THE 


LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES 


of LONDON for 1880. Edited, with a Preface, by CHARLES MAOKESON, 
the “‘ Guide to "the Churches of London,” &c. 
THE HISTORY of IRELAND. By 


STANDISH O’GRapy. Vol. II. 5s. will be published before Christmas. 

It isa reproduction of the Ultonian Cycle, containing the history of the 
Red Branch Knights, and concludes with the death of my the great 
Ulster hero. Of this personage the Spectator, reviewing the first volume, 
writes :—“* There is not in history or legend a character so striking.” 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW to 


STAY SO: a Manual of Rational Physical Exercise. By Wittiam Barkin. 
Small post 8vo. with Illustrations, 53. (Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
OUR SQUARE CIRCLE. By J. Ham Fris- 


WELL. 3 vols. 
MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By the 


Author of “A French Heiress in her own Chateau.” 3 vols. 
The new addition to Low’s Standard 6s. Novels is 


EREMA ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE. 
NISIDA ; or, Two Winters in Madeira. By 
{Wow ready. 


EpGaR Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. 


Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 
Cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. ; half morocco, 25s. 


“ Mr. Cusins, the editor of the collection, has called to his aid no less than thirty-six com- 
Engh lish and foreign, including some of the most renowned musicians now living 
aged been — upon doing best towards the general success."’— Times. 


ve songs by the Poet-Laureate, the settings of 
thirty 2S being new, ‘aon com posed ex press! for the work........ The songs are worthy of the 

ished names of the musicians. ....... he book is a handsome and a more suit- 
Wt Christmas present for perso! 


ns of musical proclivities could be Academy. 


An important and eminently seasonable production...... ‘The list of contributors comprises 
some of the most celebrated English and foreign musicians...... This tastefully bound volume 
cannot be too strongly commended to lovers of artistic song."’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron, bound in 
limp parchment, antique, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 82 Ilustra- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 


*,* An edition of 250 copies, a!l of which are numbered and signed, has | 


been prepared on large paper, and will be issued immediately. These contain 
the first impressions of the wood engravings carefully printed by hand-press, 
price lis. 

Vol. XXVIII. of the International Scientific Series, 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer 


Loxsspatr. Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and 
1 MMustration, cloth, 6s. 


THE MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. 


By = WeEbDMoRE. Large crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d 


“There is much in this hook that deserves praise........ ie reading can give e nothing but 
pleasure to the rapidly-widening cirele of those in art sod 
cademy,. 


NEW WORK BY COUNT MOLTKE. 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count MoLTKe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition ef 
1875-76. By Captain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N., late Commander 
of the Alert. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Full- -page I)lus- 
trations, 2 Maps, and 27 smaller Woodcuts, cloth, 6s, 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in_ the 


CEVENNES. By Rogert Louis Srevenson, Author of “ An Inland Voyage.’ 
&c. re Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, = 
43. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a brief 


Sketch of Jewish History to the time of His Birth. By EDWARD CLopp, 
Author of “* The Childhood of Religions,” &c. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


SERMONS to NAVAL CADETS. Preached 


on board the Britannia. Small crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Esnty Pruirrer. 


New Edition, 16mo. handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


(Next week. 
“ Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the language.” —Spectator. 


SIR H. TAYLOR’S WORKS, Complete. 


Anthor’s Edition, 5 vols., Vois. I. to III. containing ie ay Works ; 
Vols. IV. and V. the Prose Works. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 6s, 


“ This handsome and convenient edition of the works of Sir Henry Taylor cannot fail to be 
welcome, not only to his staunch odmive rs of other days, who are indebted to him fr so much 
intellectual enjoyment, but also to a widely increased circle of readers of the new generation, 
too young to have known them on their first appearance.""—Saturday Review. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By 


Tomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, és. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.LA. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Gzorcr W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Ecsrace Hixrox 
JoxEs. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TALES from ARIOSTO. Retold for Children. 


By alLapy. Small crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


GIFT-BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS: a Tale of the 


Peninsular War. By G. A. Henry, Author of “Out on the Pampas,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo. with 8 full-page Pictures by J. Proctor, and 
numerous Plans of Battles, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


“* The rollicking story which Mr. Henty has woven round his historical details is 
just the kind of thing that would attract the attention of a vigorous-minded 
youth.” — Standard. 

* An extremely valuable and accurate history of the great Duke’s Spanish Cam- 
paign, — hone is told by Mr. Henty with a lucidity and simplicity which are beyond 
praise.” — World 


By the same Author, 


THE YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS, and their Adventures during 
the Franco-Prussian War. _Llustrated, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


OUT on the PAMPAS;; or, the Young Settlers. Tlustrated 
cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


CORNERTOWN CHRONICLES: New 


Legends ot Old Lore, Written for the Young. By KATHLEEN Knox, 
Author of “ Queen Dora, ” &e. Crown 8vo. fully Illustrated by H. J. 
Dakin, 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


“A engined volume of quite new fairy tales.”"—Morning Post. 
“ Very charmingly written.”—Art Journal. 


By the same Author. 


QUEEN DORA: the Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. With 
10 Llustrations by Miss C. Paterson, cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


FAIRY GIFTS ; or, a Wallet of Wonders, Illustrated by Miss 
Kate Greenaway, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL UMBRELLA. By Major 


A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of “ The Shakespeare Ar; .? &c. 
Small crown 8vo. with 4 Full-page [Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 


“ Really a very graceful piece of fairy-story writing.”—Daily News. 


THE SECRET of WREXFORD; or, Stella 


Desmond’s Search. By EstHer Carr. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
MADELON : a Dutch Story. With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A WAYSIDE POSY: Gathered for Girls. 


By F. Lasiancue, Author of “ Starlight Stories,” &e. With 15 
Illustrations by A. H. Contrs, cloth, ¢ gilt edges, 5s. 


“ Will be promoted to the shelf of honour i in the girls’ bookcase.”—Atheneum. 


BUNCHY; or, the Children of Scarsbrook 


Farm. By Miss E. C. Putiurrs, Author of “ The Orphans,” &c. 
With Illustrations by A. J. Johnson, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“ Another capital story for children. ostpaitall 


WORKMAN and SOLDIER: a Tale of Paris 


Life during the Siege and the Rule of the yi rey go By James F. 
Corps, Author of “ * Watchers on the Long-ships,” hom 8vo. 
with Illustrations and a F rontispiece by Harry Purniog 5s. ; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 63. 

“He has written a history and a romance, and has done both not only with skill,. 
but with truthful effect.’’—Nonconformist. 
* An admirable story of Paris life.”—John Bull. 


ON the LEADS; or, What the Planets Saw. 


Written and Illustrated by Mrs. A, A. Srrance Butson. In an 
original cloth cover, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 


THE BOY’S OWN TOY MAKER: a Prac- 


tical Illustrated Guide to the Useful Employment of Leisure Hours. 
By E. Lanvetts. Sixteenth Thousand, with 200 Illustrations, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


N.B. Catalogues post free on application. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, complete in Twelve Volumes. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
FORMING AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, 30s, 

*,* Also to be had in various styles of leather binding. 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By the 


Honourable Mrs. HENrY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ eR and 
Janie,” Mdlle. d’Estanville,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
[This day. . 


MANUAL of PALEONTOLOGY. For 


the Use of Students. With a General Introduction * the Principles of 
Paleontology. By H. ALLEYNE NIcHOrsoN, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of St. P-cell Second Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 722 
Engravings, 42s. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY : 


Order of the Holy CEcumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St. Pius V.; and Revised by CLEMENT VIII. and Ursan VIII.; 
together with the Offices since granted. ‘Translated out of Latin into English 
by JoHN, Marquess of Burr, K.T. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, edges 
uncut, 42s, 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieut.-Colonel 


L. W. M. Locxnart, Author of ‘‘ Mine is Thine,” “Fair to See,’ &. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 6s. (This day, 


MINE IS THINE: a Novel. 


Author. Sixth Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


FAIR TO SEE. By the same Author. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by W. Lucas Corrtxs, M.A. Complete in 28 vols. 
tastefully bound in 14, with vellum or leather back, £3 10s. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “Pauline,” &c. Third Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


“* Cousins’ isacharming story. It reads like the oe of a young fresh mind full ef 
brightness and originality, and deserves a most hearty welcome........ :The writing all through 
is pit ge nervous, clever, and full of pore me cfs humour. It is long since we have 
book which we can so cordially recommend to our readers,’’"—V< anity Fair. 
Mrs, Walford’s Cousins’ are very natural, original, and *—Guardian. 
“ Is characterized by great skill 


A 


By the same 


greater delicacy.’ "Times. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; 


and other Poems. By W. EpMoNSTOUNE AyYTOUN, D.C.L. Small 4to. with 
Illustrations by as at Noel Paton, engraved by eminent artists, elegant cloth 
— gilt edges, 2 

ANOTHER ea, tong the — sixth, fep. 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GavLtTiER. Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo. with’ numerons Te Pose by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GrorcE Extor. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition, in 19 vols. The only uniform Edition. Printed from a new and 
legible type, in a convenient and handsome form, £4 lds. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, 


each 
in 1 vol. 


ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.— THE MILL ON THE Fross, 3s. 6d.—Sinas Mar- 
NER. 2s, 64.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—FELIX HOLrt. 3s. 6d.—RoMmoLa. 
3s, 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—DaNIEL DERONDA. 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, 


RAJAH of SARAWAK. From his Personal Papers and pre Pantinrete 
By SPENCER Sr. Jonn, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah, now H.M. 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Peru, and Author of “Life in the 

Forests of the Far East.” Post 8vo. with Portrait and a Map, 12s. 6d. 

pes ‘An interesting life of a most remarkable man.”"—Times. 

Dat itastrange fascination—to begin Yeading it means it must be finished 
“ The interes e book is great. There are few Englishmen of middle age whose attention. 
sym tic or ctherwies, has not been career 
who will not care to hear 60 on 


“ The book abounds with amusing stori of stirri 
descriptions of stirring scenes, and histo- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD. 


is published this day, price 1s. containing : 
THE HAUNTED — 
MILLY’S FIRST LOV. 
MRS. BEAUCHAMP’S "VENGEANCE. 
A FAMILY FEUD. 
THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 
*,* Subscribers wishing to complete their Sets can now be supplied with 
the remaining numbers of the Series. 


No. XXI. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Reformed by 


ADAM AND EVE, 
THE NEW SERIAL TO BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER OF 


“TEMPLE BAR,” 


Which will be ready on Monday, December 22, price 1s. 


THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY, 
By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
THE NEW SERIAL STORY TO BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER OF 


“TEMPLE BAR,” 


Price 1s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


On Monday, December 22, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXX. for JANUARY 1880. 


CONTENTS : 

New Serial. 
1, ADAM AND EVE. By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” Chapters 1-3, 
2. PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 
3. ST. SILVESTRE'S LUCK. 
4. THE STORY OF AN EPICURE. 
5. SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
6, 
7. 
8. 


THREE ANGELS. 
CELIA—AN IDYLL. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


New Serial. 
9. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. E, Lyyx Lixtos. Chapters 1—3. 


BY H.H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE 


METTERNICH. Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. Translated by 
RoBrna NAPIER. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and 36s. 


Immediately. 
BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH OF Persia. Rendered into a by 
General SCHINDLER and Baron LovIs DE NORMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By WM. Jongs, F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. 
York Light Infantry Militia ; Instructor of Musketry, Hon. Artillery Co 
Author nb the ‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,” mike. 
The Second Volume, demy 8vo. with Maps, IMustrations, and Portraits. 
[Just ready, 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S ‘“SEAFORTH.” 


By the Author of “ 8vo. 6s. 


“In the marvellous world of the of Dickens there is nothi: more 
exquisitely touching than the loving, eae ing, unloved child, Florence Dom! pay 
ss Montgomery the highest congas within reach when we say that in * Seaforth 2 


she f frequently suggests comparison w! 
master of tenderness and humour which = nara -century fiction has known. ‘Beate rth’ 

a novel full of beauty, feeling, and interest........ There is plenty ‘in the book that abundantly 
relieves the intense sadness of Joan's childhood, and the novel ends happily.” — World, 


NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Tenniel, Leech, and Du Maurier, specially re-engraved for this Edition by 
George Pearson, 63. 


THE TAPPINGTON EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE VICTORIA EDITION. Fcp. 8vo. red edges, 2s. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S “TWILIGHT 


STORIES” (a New Edition of ‘* Tales for Christmas Eve”). Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forming the Twelfth Volume of “ Bentley’s Empire Library.” 


greatest t 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. | By the Author of 


**Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY ANNA H. DRURY. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,’ “Furnished Apartments,”: &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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HANDSOME PRESENTS. 


—_e— 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 30 vols. small fep. Svo. 45s. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in 30 vols. demy 8vo. £15. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” 
tions, cloth, £3 93. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 22 vols. with about 900 Illustrations, cloth, £3 14s. 6d. ; 


paper covers, £2 lis, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Handsomely printed, 34 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, £15. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. crown Syo. cloth, £7 5s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 37 vols. small crown 8vo. cloth, each vol. 23. 


THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Prepared by permission of Mr. Thomas Cartyle. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 


folowing Novels by Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE : 
THI WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS, 
DR. THORNE. 1 vol. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 1 vol. 
THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 


THE LAST CHRONICLES of BARSET. 2 vols. 
Large crown Svo. handsomely printed, with a Frontispiece, each vol. 6s. 


2 vols. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 


By Anrncun RoLtanp, Edited by WmLIAM ABLETT. 3 vols. large crown Syo. 
eacy 53. 

‘ol. IL—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 
Vol. IL—POULTRY-KEEPING. 
Vol. III.—TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT, 


Suitable to every Soil and Situation. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming the Course of Instruc- 
tiou in the School. With a List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on 


Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by ‘* R.O.C.” Fourth Thousand, large crown 
Svo. 8s, 


TWELVE HEADS after HOLBEIN. Selected 


from Drawings in Her Majesty’s Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Auto- 
type, in portfolio, 36s. 


THE IMITATION of CHRIST. By Tuomas 


A Kempis. Beautifully Illustrated Edition, demy Svo. 16s. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830 


to the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau 
MoteswortTH, M.A. Carefully revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 188. 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. By Epwin 


W. Srreeter, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; calf, 27s, 


THE LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE. 
ESTHETICS. By Esckye Véron. Large 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSUPHY, HISTORICAL and CRITI- 


CAL. By Anprk Lerévre. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY. By Dr. Cuartes 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Pau 
by Professor Pau. Crown 8vo. with Ilustrations, 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By Azer 


HOVELACQUE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


EDITION. 21 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustra- | 


| 
THE ROAD to the POLE: a Voyage past 


“Good words are worth much and cost little.” —HEnBERT. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW STORY. 
With Illustrations by John Collier. 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


Beginning in January and continued throughout the year. 


MISS INGELOW’S NEW STORY. 


With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Author of “ Off the Skelligs,” “ Poems,” &¢e. 


| Beginning in January and continued throughout the year. 


THE CHRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE.! ppyiNISCENCES 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have just issued, under the above title, the 


of MEN I HAVE 


KNOWN. By James ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. 


Nova Zembla in a 40-ton Yacht. By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


WITH GOD in the WORLD: a Series of 


Papers. By A. W. Tuonorp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. E 
HEALTH at HOME: a Series of Papers. By 
B.W. Ricnarpson, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
THE PERMANENT SPIRITUAL TEACH- 
ING of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor W. Rovertson SmirH, M.A. 
STUDIES of OLD TESTAMENT HEROES. 
By the Rev. SroprorD A. Brooke, M.A. 
CHEAP FOOD, and HOW to GET IT. By J 
J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 
SHORT STORIES. B 
Lady VERNEY, Lieut.-Colonel LOCKHART, and 
Mrs. COMYNS CARR, | ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


LECTURES, &c. 


| Professor NICHOL, 


SOCIAL ESSAYS, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
SARAH TYTLER, 
The AUTHOR of “ JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS. 


Dean STANLEY, | 


By 


Principal SHAIRP, 
H. R. HAWEIS, 
and Others, 


By 

ALEX. H. JAPP, LL.D., 

J. ALLANSON PICTON, and 
Professor ROBERTSON. 


By Professor 


M.A., and WM. JOLLY, 


MARCUS DODS, D.D., 
W. FRASER RAE, 


NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


J. G. M‘KENDRICK, Rev. J. G. WOOD, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


. 
STUDIES in BLACK and WHITE. 
Drawings by 

COLLIER, JENNINGS, 
MONTBARD, PRITCHETT, 
RISCHGITZ, MONTAGU, 

MACQUOID, TARRANT, 

HENNESSY, RENOUARD, &c. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 
With 15 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


THE FUGITIVES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ Within the Precincts,” &c. 


Forms the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “GOOD WORDS,” price 6d. 


MISS SKENE’S NEW STORY. 
With Illustrations by Kilburne and Overend. 
SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. 
Forms the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “SUNDAY MAGAZINE,” price 6d. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. boards. 


By the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
LOTHATR. 

CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. 

ALROY. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. 

VIVIAN GREY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 


By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EHARL 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, reprinted with Additional Pieces from the Twenty-Third and 

Sixth Editions of the two volumes respectively. With Two Vignettes 

engraved on Wood from Drawings by E. J. Poynter, R.A. and Miss F. . 

oae- 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, or 24s. bound in morocco by 
iviére. 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6c. KATHERINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 64. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations & Maps. 1 vol. crown Svo. 9s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cuantes L. EAsTLAKE, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts. 8 Plates and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. és. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, price 14s, or in Six Pocket Volumes, fcp. 21s. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Polk, F.B.S. Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonny 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Royal Institution. 
Sixth Edition, revised and augmented, 2 vols. post 8yo. 16s. 


The HORSE. By Wit11am Yovatr. Revised 


and enlarged by WALTER WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. Latest Edition, with upwards 
of Fifty Illustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


YOUATT’S WORK on the DOG. Revised and enlarged. 8yo. | 
Woodcuts, 6s, 


London, LONGMANS 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James ANTHONY 
FroupDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Complete in 
Twelve Volumes :— 

Carnet Eprrron, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. 

Liprary EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By James ANTHONY FrovpeE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 


ANTHONY Froupe, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


CAESAR; a Sketch. By James AntHony Frovupz, M.A. With 
Portrait and Map. 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON, 


Author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. her Niece, GERARDINE 
MacPHERSON. 8vo. Portrait, 12s. 6d. 4 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 


ANNA JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. £5 15s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodents. 2 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


Mrs, JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady EasTLakE. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodeuts, 2 vols. 42s, > 


The SUN ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third Edition, Plates and 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. l4s, 

R. A. PROCTOR'’S NEW STAR ATLAS in 12 Circular Maps 
(with 2 Index Plates). Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

R. A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 

Latest Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Latest 
Edition, with 140 Vignettes. 8vo. lds. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8yo. 14s. 


_ WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 


60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 
, WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


& CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (CO0’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Svo. with Frontispiece, 12s, 6d. 


(CYPRUS AS I SAW IT in 1879. 


Sir Samver. W. Baker, F.R.S., F.R.G.S, 
“We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at once the book.” 
Spectator. 
“ The book may be safely pronounced to be by far the mo-t valuable 
contribution that has yet appeared towards enabling us to form an impar- 
tial estimate of the present condition and future prospects of our new 
acquisition.”— Academy. 


By the same Author. 
ISMAILIA: a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa 


for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 
Maps, Portraits, and IHustrations, 6s. 


THE 


Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. Sixth Edition, crown Svo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, Gs. 


ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and Exploration of the Nile Sources. Fifth Edition, crown Svo. with Maps 
and Illustrations, és, 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. with 
Illustration gilt, 6s. 


JFPOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. Gray. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9s. (Just ready. 


‘THE TAPESTRY. ROOM: a_ Child's 


Romance. By Mrs. MoLeswontrH, Extra fep. Svo. with 8 Illustrations by 
Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. 

“ Like her other stories, this is a delightfal one over which young people 
—aye, and old ones too—may spend many a happy hour.” —Daily Telegraph. 

** Mrs, Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.” 

Spectator, 

“ Another charming little book by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the authors 

that children most delight in.”—Lraminer. 


THE 


By the same Author, Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Ninth Thousand, 4s. Gd. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Ninth Thousand, 4s. 6d. 
“CARROTS”; Just a Little Boy. Tenth Thousand, 4s. Gd. 
TELL ME A STORY. Fifth Thousand, 4s. 6d. 


MISS M. YONGE’S NEW BOOKS: 
MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 3 vols. 


crown Svyo. 18s, (This day. 
BYE-WORDS: a Collection of Tales, New and Old. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Neat week. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL: 


FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 2 vols. 21s, 
(This day. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scorr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (Just ready, 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Watter 


Herries Poriock and Lady Pottock. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway, 2s. 6d. (New Vol. of “The Art at Home Series.” 
[Just ready. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Index, by the 
Rev. — Woop. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 100 Illustra- 


“ One of the most delightful books ever written.”—Saturday Review. 
. “ Well known toform one of the most fascinating records of a naturalist’ 
rambles ever written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXLIII. (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS : 

1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OttpHant. Chapters 9—12. 
2. BISCLAVERET: a Breton Romance. By Maurice KINGSLEY. 
3. LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. By Rev. W. G. Bialik, D.D. 
4. SIR WALTER TREVELYAN’S WINE CELLAR. By Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. 
5. ENDOWED CHARITIES AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. H. G. Roprson. 
6. DUSTYARDS. By the Hon. SopHia M. Patmer. 
7. PARTY GOVERNMENT. By W, T. THorntoy, C.B. 
8. JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the Sword | 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


! 
(HE MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Tuos. 
HvuGuHes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Just ready. 


| 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. 
BeNnuAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 
price 12s. 6d. 

“The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and with deep interest- 
It is difficult to put down the volume when once taken in hand, still 
more difficult to get through it without emotion..... We commend it as con- 
taining the record of two noble Christian lives, which it will be a pleasure 
to contemplate and an advantage to emulate.” — Times. 

“* We are thankful for a book which is a mirror for womanhood in the 
faithful discharge of all wifely, motherly, and social duties.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Tn the natural charm of biography, in deep and varied human interest, 
the volume is abundantly rich.”— Standard. 

* Seldom, if ever, has a more affectIng memoir been given to the world.” 

Daily News. 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 
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